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A TALE TOLD 


I was rather tired. Fifteen 
miles of rough mule - track 
across the grain of the. moun- 
tains, over three ranges, and 
down into three valleys had 
taken the spring out of and im- 
parted a ploddiness to my feet. 
In front of me lay the last lap of 
my journey, asteadily ascending 
track, grooved along the side 
of a westward -facing, steep, 
often precipitous mountain-side. 
On this the late September sun 
beat with unwinking stare. I 
sighed as I regarded my stey 
brae, summoned a stout heart, 
and bade my heavy boots lift 
and move forward. 

The track rose higher and 
higher above the gulch, which 
lay parallel to and immediately 
below it. The dry trough of 
the latter was a tumbled mass 
of rocks and boulders varying 
in size from a small cottage to 
& Baby Austin. They looked 
immovable enough, but only 
awaited the next monsoon to 
vag once again into grinding 
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I had accomplished about 
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two miles of my climb. The 
track rounded a salient, and 
there, set in the hillside, a 
startlingly sudden and very 
white stone bore in large 
black lettering a laconic in- 
seription :— 

*J.G.P. Aet. 6 years. 

May Ist...” 


and then followed the year. 
There was nothing more. 
Room was left for inference and 
conjecture. I inferred that 
young J. G. P. had fallen off 
the path here into the rocky 
nullah a hundred feet below. 
There was nothing to prevent 
him doing this, or indeed my 
own protuberant baggage-laden 
mules from shying away from 
this sudden and startling stone 
and meeting the fate that 
J. G. P. had presumably met. 
I peered down to see if this 
had happened. I could not 
see the bottom as there was a 
slight overhang here, and 
bushes and rank herbage grew 
abundantly on the face of the 
tock. But as none of these 
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appeared bruised or broken, I 
concluded all was well. 

I plodded on, wondering how 
@ six-year-old child could have 
been running loose in so danger- 
ous a place, and then passed 
to meditating on more: cheerful 
and less speculative matters, 
such as the prospect of a tub 
and a meal. I resolved, how- 
ever, to resume and follow up 
the matter of J. G. P. if a 
favourable opportunity offered. 

I reached the end of my 
climb, and exchanged that hot 
and stony track for a smooth 
level path which dived into the 
verdurous glooms of a pine 
forest. There I paced silently 
over pine needles, and had 
only another two miles to do 
to reach my journey’s end. I 
had done about half the dis- 
tance when a notice-board on 
@ pine-tree close to my path 
caught my eye. It was the 
kind of notice-board that in 
a@ less lonely and more game- 
preserved country would be a 
warning to trespassers. Here 
it would probably have some- 
thing to say about forest fires. 
I stepped aside from the path, 
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sat on my stick, and read rather 
an unusual notice. It ran gg 
follows: “ At this spot, 904 
feet above sea-level, a man. 
eating tiger was shot on May 
1st...’ and there followed the 
year. 

It is not usual to put notices 
about the deaths even of map- 
eating tigers, even of one that 
has been shot at such an ex 
traordinary altitude as this, 
I was pondering this, to the 
drowsy hum of insects, when 
the westering sun suddenly 
found its way into the forest, 
turned the gloom into a ruddy 
light, and the red trunks stretch- 
ing in endless vistas all about 
me to blood colour. The su 
dipped below the horizon, the 
light went out, and what was 
red all turned to grey. I 
shivered and passed on. Only 
as I did so, did I realise that 
the date on the notice-board 
and that on J. G. P.’s stone 
were identical — day, month, 
and year. Were the death af 
a child and of a tiger at places 
scarcely three miles apart acti- 
dentally coincident, or was there 
something more in it than this! 


Il. 


Another mile and I left the 
forest behind me. The short 
twilight would soon be ending ; 
already I could see a star or 
two, but there was enough light 
to enable me to see, half a mile 
away in the middle of an open 
treeless plateau, the object of 
my eight-hour tramp, the forest 
hut of D. This was good. 


Better still was the sight o 
my baggage mules, off-loaded, 
hobbled, grazing near the hut. 
As I approached it, an Eng 
lishman came out on to the 


little verandah. He was the 
worst trussed and most ragged 
figure of fun I had ever see 
His trousers seemed in im 
minent danger of slipping alto- 
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gether from his haunches. His 
coat was more holes and tatters 
than coat. He wore about 
half an army sock on each foot 
and no shoes. But he greeted 
me kindly in a voice of culture, 
said he had tea ready for me, 
water boiling for my tub, and 
that my mules had been in an 
hour. I forgave him his tatters 
—indeed I was not exactly 
in shining raiment myself,— 
and accepted his invitation to 
tea and ginger biscuits. More- 
over, he did not at all accord 
with his clothes. They seemed 
to be worn as a sort of disguise ; 
his hands were clean and so 
was the rest of his visible 
person, a good deal of which 
was visible through the holes. 
He pushed the ginger biscuits 
over to me and refilled my cup, 
and told me that his name was 
Snoot. ‘Saved by one letter 
only. I couldn’t—I really 
couldn’t have borne Snout. 
As a matter of fact, Snoot’s a 
good enough name in the coun- 
try of its origin, Holland. But 
then I can’t go explaining that 
to everybody, can 1?” 

We fell to discussing names, 
the unpretentious ones owned 
by good families, pretentious 
ones belonging to nobodies. I 
jumped in first with an instance 
of the latter, and trotted out 
Mr Norfolk Howard. Snoot 
could do no better than record 
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the name of Pott, especially 
when combined with the Chris- 
tian name Gideon, as indicating 
a family of great ancientry in 
the South of Scotland. 

“I knew a Gideon Pott 
rather well in his knowable 
days. He stood 6 feet 6 inches 
in his stocking feet, and was 
lame, the result of infantile 
paralysis, red-headed and 
bearded, always hatless, and 
wore spectacles. You must 
have passed and. certainly 
noticed a memorial stone with 
initials and a date on it. Now 
Gideon is intimately connected 
with both tree and stone, and 
it is owing to events which 
occurred at these two spots 
that he is what and where he 
is now—mad and in the asylum 
at, P.” 

There were sounds of gushing 
water and of the twanging of a 
kerosine tin in a neighbouring 
room. 

“IT think that’s your bath,” 
said Snoot, firmly putting the 
lid on his biscuits. ‘‘ Perhaps 
you'd like to go to it now? ” 

** After dinner, then, you'll 
tell me about your lame man 
and his connection with the 
notice-board and the stone? 
And who J. G. P. was and how 
he came to fall off the path ?” 

“‘ It’s a longish story,’ said 
Snoot. ‘‘ Rather a nightmare of 
astory. Butif you like I will.” 


Ir. 


We dined together and pooled 
our resources. This was an 
excellent arrangement for me, 
because much the greater part 


of the pool was Snoot’s. “‘ Oh, 
that’s Helena,” said he, and 
waved her aside. She was to 
appear again at intervals as 
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‘she’ and ‘her,’ and only 
towards the end became ‘my 
wife.’ She was evidently so 
much to Snoot that he took it 
for granted that explanations 
as to who she was were un- 
necessary. 

During dinner he told me 
that he was a member of the 
Government Research Station 
at P., fifty miles away across 
the hills. Perhaps I had heard 
of it? I had, but was rather 
uncertain as to what a Research 
Station was, and asked him. 

“Research Stations,” he re- 
plied, “are sort of trying-out 
places, some for one thing, 
some for another, where ideas, 
hopes, half-baked discoveries, 
and’ so on ‘are either turned 
down or turned into scientific 
facts. Our Research Station 
at P. aims at getting facts, 


later using them for the pre- 
vention of certain diseases.” 
Snoot here cleared his throat 
and threw out all the signs of 
the hobby-rider with one foot 
in the stirrup and the other 


hopping ready to mount. 
* But,” he continued, “the 
search for facts, the rejection 
of even the most alluring ideas 
and ideals, and the selection of 
nothing but sun-dried, hilt- 
proved, recorded and tabulated 
scientific actualities, entail a 
remorseless attention to details 
and accuracy. I was rather 
wilting under the relentless 
demands of the microscope and 
the test-tube. These ask for 
one’s very best and nothing 
less.” 

I felt that he was mounted 
now and his steed into his 
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stride, and that it had been 
foolish of me to have provided 
him with so eager a mount, 
But Helena saved the situation, 
“She saw it, of course,” 
continued Snoot, “and sent 
me off here for a week to stare 
at large restful things and to 
think as largely, generally, and 
inaccurately as possible. That's 
why I’m here. And, by-the- 
bye, perhaps you noticed I 
was wearing oldish clothes when 
you arrived ? I feel that dress- 
ing and living the part is half 
the battle; and I make a4 
point of getting up in the 
morning, and having my meals 
and so on as unpunctually as 
I can. A week’ll put me right, 
I have rather to humour her 
as @ Tule about punctuality 
and’ what I wear, but she quite 
approved of my being like this 
this time. But I had to make 
a very early start from P 
before folk were about, and she 
never expected I’d meet a soul 
out here.” 
After dinner, which included 
@ glass or two from the pod 
which held a strongish sugges 
tion of port wine (Helena, I 
guessed), we drew into the log 
fire, for the nights at this 
altitude were chilly. I awaited 
Snoot’s promised yarn. It 
stead of starting it, he said— 
“ Do you object to the flute™ 
“Not particularly,” I 
plied, none too graciously. 
On which he produced in two 
pieces, from two pockets, % 
flute, screwed it together, and 
tootled dismally for ten mir 
utes. 
“T had 


expect you've 
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enough,” he said, taking it “Oh, did it amount to a 

to pieces and emptying their promise?” 

contents by shaking into the “Tt did.” : 

fire. After that he took an- “It’s rather painful,” said 

other ten minutes discoursing, Snoot, “and rather long, be- 

apropos of nothing, on a quack cause I shall have to start at 

unguent. I felt this was not the beginning.” 

the true Snoot, that he had “Most stories have to do 

an arriére pensée at the back that,” I said sententiously. 

of his thought-box. “ What I mean is,” con- 
“What about bed?” he tinued Snoot, “that I can’t 

began. “I expect you’re ready just plunge in off the deep end, 

for it after your tramp. I’m_ but sort of lead up to it, like 

going early to-night, in order Sir Walter Scott, you know. 

to be different to yesterday.” You’d miss the thread and the 
“What about your promised point otherwise.” 

yarn ?”’ I at last asked. “ Plunge in,” I urged. 


IV. 


“You must know,’ began was always hard up. There 
Snoot, “that our Research was no secret about that. 
Station at P. and the lunatic “ At that time a tiger, the 
asylum there are only a few subject of the notice-board you 
miles apart. Our. staff and saw this afternoon, appeared in 
that of the asylum meet a good the district.. He killed his first 
deal at tennis and social enter- man early in March, and by 
tainments and so on. At P. the 15th May following he is 
is also a branch of the W. Bank. said to have killed sixty-one 
The manager of the bank was persons. As his total mounted, 
this man, Gideon Pott. There so did the Government reward, 
was nothing extraordinary till at last the latter reached 
about him except his great a respectable sum in three 
height. His wife was a woman figures sterling. All sorts of 
of singular beauty and charm. people. tried for this tiger un- 
There were some who said she successfully. Poisoned _ baits 
was not the wife for Pott; were tried by the Forest Depart- 
others that he was not the ment folk, with no better luck. 
husband for her. Be that as The tiger touched nothing but 
it may, she was an expensive what he killed himself; was 
wife, being greatly in request never known to return to a 
and much away and having to kill bar once, and that was his 
dress well. Helena and I knew undoing, though not through 
them rather well, their boy and strychnine. He was a voracious 
ours were much of an age, and eater. He killed cattle, but 
used to play together. Pott seemed to prefer human beings. 
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He had an extraordinarily wide 
range. The centre of his opera- 
tions was roughly about this 
hut where we are now sitting. 
He would kill one day thirty 
miles west of this, the next 
he’d be heard of twenty or 
thirty miles north, and a day 
or two later we at P. would 
hear of him entering a village 
in our near neighbourhood, and 
that’s forty or fifty miles from 
here. Southward he did not 


‘appear to roam, for he would 


have lost altitude, and hunted 
in much greater heat. In this 
respect he was a very abnormal 
tiger. 

“Panic reigned in the dis- 
trict, as well it might. Some 
villages were absolutely de- 
serted. At the others not a 
soul would stir abroad by day 
save to work in fields well 
away from covert and close 
to the village. By night people 
remained shut in their houses, 
and for no inducement in the 
world would have left them. 
In several cases this tiger actu- 
ally took his victims from 
houses; and after this the 
village entrances were barri- 
caded at night. 

** Pott had a month’s leave 
due to him that May. The 
reason he gave us for spending 
it with his wife and boy here 
in this remote spot was that 
he was hard up, could not 
afford to go farther afield, and 
could live at this forest hut 
rent free and very cheaply. 
It is a pretty God-forsaken spot 
to spend a whole month in, 
more especially as the tiger 
was in being; and to leave 


this open plateau except for 
the purpose of shooting him 
was @ risky proceeding. Pott 
said he was going to spend 
every hour of the month ip 
looking up the tiger, and in 
earning the Government re- 
ward. He wasn’t much of a 
Shikari, and could hope to 
obtain no local help owing to 
the terror abroad. So his 
chances didn’t seem very great, 

“The Potts sent off their 
kit with an ayah and a very 
ancient male servant. They put 
up with us that night, and 
themselves started next day 
and spent one night on the 
road at a tea estate. Their 
road out was as safe as might 
be, well clear of all forest.” 

At this point Snoot paused 
and asked me whether I had 
had enough. I said that I 
had not, though I thought he 
had been a little prolix. 

“I told you,” he said, “ that 
I should have to begin at the 
beginning, didn’t I? ” 

You could hardly have 
begun at the end,’ I said. 

“No,” said Snoot. “But 
from now onwards my tale is, 
@ good deal of it, at second 
hand, because Pott went off 
his head, and I got it out of 
his wife bit by bit. 

“* Well, they reached this hut 
and settled down, I imagine, to 
a tolerably dull time so far as 
the woman and child were con- 
cerned. On 15th May, a Mon- 
day, Pott went off at dawn to 
follow up some _ information 
about the tiger which he had 
got at a village miles away 
from here. He was returning 
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that afternoon, and entered the 
forest which you passed through. 
He saw a native ahead of him, 
an unusual sight, for it was 
getting late; and late or early, 
no natives dared to venture 
into any kind of covert. On 
nearing the man, Pott saw 
that he was a Sadhu, one of 
those blear-eyed, ash-covered, 
almost naked Hindu mendi- 
cants, probably a wanderer 
from afar, and too holy to con- 
cern himself with tigers. Pott, 
who was, of course, carrying a 
rifle, went up to him to warn 
him and to escort him out of 
the wood and to the hamlet 
near this hut. But there were 
two Sadhus, not one. The 
second was a horrible sight, 
lying on his back, scalped and 
partially disembowelled. His 
great mat of coiled rufus hair, 
clotted with blood and ash, 
had broken loose and lay in 
disorder over his face and chest. 

“Tn perfectly good and terse 
English the surviving Sadhu 
told Pott what had happened : 
how they two were ‘together 
on @ pilgrimage to the sources 
of Holy Ganges far up in the 
Himalayas, how suddenly the 
tiger had sprung on his com- 
panion, and how he _ himself 
had struck at and driven off 
the brute with his begging 
bowl. He pointed to it lying 
in fragments on the ground. 
The tiger left his victim and 
disappeared as suddenly and 
silently as he had’ appeared. 
All this had happened in a 
Inatter of seconds, and only 
just before Pott had come into 
sight. He had thus missed his 
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chance at the man-eater by 
seconds only. 

“The Sadhu now asked him 
to lend a hand in getting the 
corpse clear of the wood, where 
it could be disposed of in the 
usual way by burning. 

“But Pott reasoned other- 
wise. Here was at least a 
chance, if a faint one, of ridding 
the district of a terror that had 
brooded over it for two months. 
A tiger interrupted over a kill 
sometimes, if he deems the 
coast clear, returns almost at 
once. Pott therefore decided 
that the corpse must not be 
moved, and that he would sit 
up over it on the chance of 
the tiger returning. 

“He explained his reasons 
for this to the Sadhu: Time 
pressed. There was no time 
for the arguments and protests 
which the man started, and 
Pott had finally to propel him 
from the spot by force. The 
man disappeared cursing his 
ejector. This at least served 
a purpose, for the two had 
departed noisily, and to a 
listening waiting tiger it might 
appear that there would now 
be no further interruptions to 
a meal. Pott having seen the 
Sadhu off the premises, sneaked 
silently back to where the dead 
man lay. He had been struck 
down in a small clearing about 
thirty yards across, and on 
the edge of this space stood 
an easily climbed tree. Pott 
climbed to a branch about ten 
feet from the ground. This 
was not high enough for safety, 
but the best that offered for 
shooting from. A little in 
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front of and below him lay 
that gruesome figure, with the 
flies already making play over 
it. Twenty yards beyond thick 
growth of rhododendrons began. 
It was through these that the 
tiger had arrived and departed. 
From the same point he might 
again be expected. Pott cov- 
ered both this point and the 
corpse and all between with 
his rifle, and saw that the field 
of fire was clear. 

“It was now 5 p.M. There 
would be about an hour’s good 
light, then fifteen to twenty 
minutes of chancy visibility, 
and after that it would be 
shooting in the dark—not much 
good. But if the tiger didn’t 
return within half an hour, he 
probably would never return. 

“ The settling into his perch 
in the tree, and his rapid appre- 
ciation of the situation, had 
not taken long, five minutes 
at most. There was now per- 
fect silence. 

“An untoward interruption 
occurred, however, a sound of 
footsteps, and back came the 
Sadhu. These folk are never 
very pleasant to look at, 
whether they be saints or 
sinners, products of a Western 
University or off-scourings of 
the criminal classes. The pro- 
fession has room for and con- 
tains all sorts and conditions 
of Eastern men. Its outward 
trappings are ghastly: the 


matted ochre - smeared hair 
coiled on the head, the face 
and nearly naked body covered 
with ashes, and a certain and 
very peculiar wild vacant stare, 
which may be the result of 
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liquor or of extreme asceticism, 
In addition, a Sadhu will often 
inflict on himself and take 
care to display the most. revolt. 
ing mutilations. This excite 
alms-giving. 

“The returning Sadhu was 
all the above, and in addition 
his face was convulsed with 
rage. He paused at the edge 
of the clearing and uttered in 
a loud tone five words, ‘I curse 
you and yours.’ Pausing, he 
repeated the last two words 
and then strode away, gone 
for good this time. 

“Pott sat silently for five 
minutes, his eyes fixed on 
the .rhododendrons. He was 
unwilling to look on the horrid 
thing below him, yet his eye 
were drawn that way for 4 
moment. He shuddered and 
began to withdraw his gaze. 
Even as he did so, while the 
thing still lingered in the tail 
of his eye, though the centre 
of his vision rested on the spot 
where he expected to see the 
tiger, he envisaged two things 
and heard another. With the 
tail of his eye he saw the corpse 
stir and heard it groan, But 
the centre of his vision at. the 
same moment rested on the 
tiger, silent, dead end-on to 
him, motionless, save for 4 
switching tail, gazing intently 
on the prostrate man. 

“ Now straight shooting from 
a branch is never an easy 
matter. It is still less easy 
when your tiger stands end-on 
to you, for every bit of his 
body seems to be, and indeed 
is, covered by. his muzale. 
There is nothing but the muzzle 
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to shoot at, and that’s a small 
target and not necessarily a 
fatal one. 

“Pott found this out when 
he silently raised his rifle. 
And he found something worse 
—and much more unsettling. 
Instead of shooting a tiger 
over a kill, he realised even as 
his sights came on, that he 
was now shooting to keep a 
tiger off a live man—and a 
live man who was lying there 
solely because he had decreed 
it. Hefired. The tiger gave a 
grunt, wheeled, crashed through 
the bushes, and vanished. 

“Pott unloaded, got down 
from the tree, and went up to 
the prostrate man. He was 
making feeble motions with his 
hands, probably to remove the 
scalp which lay over his face, 
and moaning for water. Pott 
cleared his face and put his 
own rolled jacket under his 
head, but more he could not 
do. The man was so fearfully 
opened about the abdomen 
that Pott shrank from trying 
to ease his position. Water 
he had none. And then the 
difficulties of the situation 
gradually broke upon him. 
Tigers do strange things some- 
times: they have been known 
to come to a kill, to be fired at 
and missed, and to return the 
same night, even the same 
hour. Such a case had occurred 
recently in the tiger jungles 
below P., and Pott had this 
probably rather too much in 
mind in deciding that he was 
bound not to leave the injured 
man. 

“To have gone to the forest 
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hut for water and back meant 
a two-mile walk and entailed at 
least half an hour’s absence. 
The village was a little farther 
than the hut, and in no case 
could he have induced men to 
leave it at that hour, more 
especially when they realised 
that the demand for help was 
caused by the man-eating tiger. 
Pott therefore decided to re- 
main. He got back into the 
tree, and stayed there till dark- 
ness fell and he could no longer 
see his sights. There was now 
nothing for it but to come 
down. On the ground visi- 
bility was no better than in the 
tree, but he could at least place 
himself between the tiger, if 
he returned, and his victim. 
Since the latter was lying there 
owing to Pott’s agency, he felt 
himself bound in honour to do 
this. Accordingly he took his 
stand, with his back to the 
Sadhu and his face towards 
the bushes, and he stood there 
all night. At the beginning 
of his vigil he had six car- 
tridges. Two of these he kept 
in reserve. The remaining four 
he discharged at intervals dur- 
ing the night with the object of 
keeping the tiger away. 

“Tt was a very long night, 
seven P.M. till five am. The 
Sadhu’s groaning had ceased 
toward midnight. When day- 
light came, Pott, seeing that 
he was dead, considered that 
he had done his duty by him, 
and started for the hut. Here 
he knew that his wife must 
have passed, and with good 
reason, an anxious night. The 
four rifle-shots he had fired 
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during its course, and which 
she must have heard plainly, 
could have in no way lessened 
her anxiety for his absence. 
He was right. His wife had 
been not only in anxiety, but 
in anguish, both on his account 
and on another which he was 
was about to learn. 

* As he approached the hut, 
he saw that a deck-chair on 
the verandah was occupied by 
a sleeping figure. It was that 
of his wife. She started up 
with a wild cry on his approach, 
and he elicited the following 
from her. 

*On the previous evening 
their little boy Johnnie had 
been playing on the verandah. 
At a little before seven o’clock 
his mother had called him in 
for his supper. There was no 
reply. She went out on to 
the verandah, and round the 
hut, but could not find him. 
She called the ayah from the 
servants’ quarters, but she had 
heard and seen nothing of the 
child.. It was growing dark. 
The two women, the ayah 
protesting against the danger 
of leaving the vicinity of the 
hut at that hour, went first in 
one and then in another direc- 
tion to the extreme limits of 
the open plateau, searching and 
calling. Where the plateau 
ended the ground fell steeply 
away in tremendous ravines 
densely clad in forest. There 
was not a sign of the child. 
Back they hurried to the hut, 
thinking he might be hiding 
in one of the few rooms. He 
was in none of them, It was 
now quite dark. 
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“The ayah had been little 
more than a terrified ¢com- 
panion during the search, and 
Mrs Pott now called on the old 
khansamah to accompany her, 
He brought out a feeble oil 
lantern, but refused to leave 
the hut except to go to the 
village only a few hundred 
yards distant if accompanied 
by his mistress. Together they 
went. The entrance to the 
village was closed with a great 
barrier of thorn bushes. They 
spent some time ealling. At 
last a voice answered, telling 
them to go away, for no one 
would come out at this hour. 
A, determined and. desperate 
woman, however, is not s0 
easily denied, and at last Mrs 
Pott dragged. away some of 
the .barrier (her hands were 
lacerated with the thorns) and 
gained admittance. All was 
pitch dark and the doors shut; 
not even a dog was about. She 
shouted through a door and 
obtained some mumbled in- 
formation as to where the head- 
man’s house was. With him 
she managed to obtain speech, 
learnt, that nothing had been 
seen of her boy, and that noth- 
ing could be done and no aid 
given her that night. With 
this she had to be content. 
The rest of the night she 
remembered little about, save 
that she had wandered to and 
fro alone across the plateau 
and back to the hut, always 
calling and calling in vail. 
At last she had thrown herself 
exhausted into a chair, and here 
Pott had found her. 

“ He took up the search im- 
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mediately after he had had 
some food. With difficulty 
and on promise of a high re- 
ward, together with threats, 
he obtained four men from the 
village to assist him. Foolishly 
he had hoped that they would 
disperse and search the forest 
below the plateau. Instead 
they bunched and refused to 
leave the protection of himself 
and his rifle. This was better 
than nothing, but after an hour 
they slipped away, and Pott 
was left to himself. A thou- 
sand willing and unterrified 
men might have accomplished 
something—one man, and he 
a tired one and lame, had not 
much chance of success in that 
huge tangle of ravine and forest 
with its matted carpet of under- 
growth and fallen timber. 

“ Pott kept at it till well into 
the afternoon, and then re- 
tumed to the hut. His wife 
arrived. at the same moment 
from a search in another direc- 
tion. She had one thing to 
tell him, and that not of much 
moment. A toy wheel-barrow 
of which the child was very 
fond and which he always 
played with on the verandah 
or just outside, was missing. 
She had noticed this soon after 
her husband’s departure that 
morning. 

“ After an hour’s rest Pott 
again went out, this time to 
make a wider cast, along the 
path through the forest by 
whieh you came this afternoon, 
the path on which the dead 
Sadhu was still lying. True, 
Pott had himself been on that 
same path on the previous 


afternoon and night, and had 
the child wandered down it, 
the two must have met. Still; 
difficult though the ground to 
right and left of it was, it was 
not precipitous, and it was 


comparatively open and easily © 


traversible forest. The child 
might conceivably have cir- 
cumvented the spot where the 
tiger had struck down the 
Sadhu, and where he would 
have been seen by his father. 
“Pott hurried along. this 
path, anxious to use the re- 
maining hours of daylight. A 
swarm of flies rose and buzzed 
as he stepped aside to avoid 
the horrid object which | lay 
there. On and on he went till 
the forest ended and the bare 
hillside began. The path, as 
you who came up it to-day 
know, cuts right across this 
steep slope in a fairly rapid 
descent, and it has a very 
precipitous drop on the: left- 
hand side, quite unguarded. 
Pott continued along this path 
for a mile, two miles—he knew 
not for how long,—and then 
suddenly he came on the. red- 
and-blue toy wheel-barrow. 
He looked over the edge of 
the path. The ground fell per- 
pendicularly to the ravine bed 
a hundred feet or so below, 
though, owing to the trees that 
grew on either side of it, he 
could not: see bottom. His 
untrained eye could detect no 
marks on the hard stony path. 
Indeed, he scarcely looked | for 
any. What he did see some 
ten feet below the path was 
a bent bush, and a fragment 
of grey flannel adhering to it. 
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This was enough. He looked 
for a way down. There was 
none here. About a hundred 
yards farther on it was less 
steep. It was a place he would 
never have looked at, much 
less attempted, at a less desper- 
ate time. Remember, he was 
@® very big man, and lame. 
Nevertheless, he went over the 
edge and with infinite diffi- 
culty and much risk began his 
climb down. Had he slipped 
or had a hand or foot-hold 
given way, there was no bush 
strong enough to have arrested 
his great weight, and it would 
have been a fall or at least a 
fatal roll on to the boulders 
a hundred feet beneath. I saw 
the place later, and could 
scarcely believe that he, lame 
leg and all, could have won 
to the bottom as he did in 
safety. Having got there he 
immediately made for the spot 
beneath the wheel-barrow. But 
it took him, tired as he was, 
quite half an hour to get near 
what he guessed to be the right 
spot. The ravine bed was a 
tumbled mass of huge rocks and 
boulders, interlaced with timber 
washed down by the last spate. 
The sides of the ravine were 
quite impossible owing to their 
steepness and an impenetrable 
undergrowth. Slowly and 
laboriously he worked his way 
over, under, or round the 
obstacles. He had come his 
hundred yards, he thought, 
and was looking up to see if 
he could recognise the place 
he had first looked over, when 
a familiar voice close to him 
said, ‘ I’m so thirsty, Daddy.’ 
“The child lay on his back 
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and bore no external marks of 
injury. The father knelt by 
him and asked him how he 
came there. The child replied, 
‘The man brought me.’ Pott 
asked him whether he was hurt, 
and the child said, ‘No, not 
hurt, only I have no legs. I 
can’t feel them and they won't 
move; and I’m thirsty.’ Pott 
lifted him carefully, and then 
began his return over the hun- 
dred yards of boulders. ‘The 
child did not speak again nor 
did he make any exclamation 
of pain during the scramble 
back to the point of Pott’s de- 
scent. The latter did not know 
how he accomplished it, but 
just as darkness was beginning 
to fall, he reached the place 
he had climbed down to and 
laid his silent lethargic burden 
down. One glance upward 
sufficed to tell him that he could 
never make the ascent with 
the child to carry as well, and 
he felt very doubtful whether 
he could get to the top alone. 
He wrapped the child in his 
coat, told him he would soon 
be back with water, but he 
got no answer, and there Pott 
had to leave him. 

“It was a desperate climb. 
When he arrived, exhausted and 
drenched with sweat, at the 
top, the stars were shining. 
He immediately set out for 
the hut. Passing the wheel- 
barrow, he picked it up without 
thinking of what he was doing; 
and. carried it away with him. 
He had left his watch in his 
coat-pocket with the child. 
He reached the hut at half- 
past eight at night by the clock 
there, and judged that he had 
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taken about an hour and a half 
to get back, say a distance of 
rather more than four miles. 
He found his wife wandering 
about. near the hut, and gave 
her a rapid account of his find- 
ing the child. This sent her 
from the nethermost hell of 
despair to the seventh heaven 
of hope. But though the find- 
ing of the wheel-barrow had 
figured prominently in his story, 
he had omitted all mention 
of his having brought it away 
with him, thus removing the 
only mark which would serve 
them in again finding the place 
on a dark night on a feature- 
less path. 

“In a few minutes food, 
water, and blankets had been 
collected. But a rope was 
what - they chiefly wanted. 
There was little hope of obtain- 


ing a suitable one under any 
circumstances in the village, 
but they went there together 
to see if they could get hold of 


something that might do. The 
entrance, however, was closed 
with a stronger barrier than 
that of the night previous. 
They failed to get in or to 
obtain any ‘reply to their 
shouted requests. They were 
impatient to make a start; 
every moment of delay was 
vital. So they went without 
any kind of rope. At 9.30 P.M. 
they started alone; neither 
servant would come, and neither 
would have been of much help. 

“They went by the footpath 
recently traversed by Pott. 
The forest ended, and they 
came out on to the bare hill- 
side. The path, as you may 
Temember, winds in and out 
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of a great number of slight 
salients and re-entrants, each 
exactly resembling the next: 
a very featureless path, one on 
which even in daylight it would 
have been difficult to rediscover 
any particular spot, unless it 
had been marked. It had been 
marked, but Pott had removed 
the mark. 

“But he only realised the 
magnitude of his error when 
his wife asked and he had to 
answer her question, ‘ How 
much farther on is the place ? ’ 
He had replied, ‘ About a mile 
on, or it may be two, or even 
more.’ She had said, ‘Oh, the 
exact distance doesn’t matter. 
The wheel-barrow’s there, and 
we can’t possibly miss it, even 
in the dark, can we? Oan’t 
you go a little faster?’ Then 
he realised what he had done. 
He replied, ‘God help me, I 
brought the wheel-barrow back 
with me. I never thought.’ 
And she answered with a sob, 
‘ How shall we find the place, 
then?’ There were yet two 
slight hopes: the child might 
answer to their calls, and 
there was the piece of grey 
flannel and the bent bush, 
which in full daylight ten feet 
below the path amidst a welter 
of other undergrowth had con- 
firmed what the wheel-barrow 
had only hinted to Pott that 
afternoon. But what hope was 
there of seeing this by night, 
with no other light available 
than that afforded by a box of 
matches ? 

“They stumbled along for 
what they estimated was about 
a mile, and then began their 
search. Slowly they worked 
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forward, striking a precious 
match now and then, he striving 
to recognise something on or 
about the path, both of them 
peering down into the utter 
blackness below it, desperately 
looking for the bit of flannel 
or a bent bush, eagerly calling 
to the boy in the hopes of an 
answering cry. Thus they spent 
the whole night, and no cry 
came up and neither of the 
hoped-for marks was found. 
Imagine the anguish of these 
two in knowing that at some 
moment during these long hours 
of darkness they must have 
been within a few yards of the 
child dying of thirst and hunger: 
that every moment of delay re- 
duced their hopes of finding 
him alive ! 

** Daylight found them pretty 
well exhausted, at the extreme 
limits of a possible find, for the 
path now ran off the bare 
hillside and began to ascend 
through a wood. Pott knew 
that he had not come as far 
as this, and that here at last he 
touched certainty. The object 
of their search must be behind 
them. They began to retrace 
their steps, and with daylight 
came better hope and renewed 
energy. Their eyes ached with 
looking. They were parched 
with calling, but they could 
both still keep going. 

“The sun rose behind the 
hill.. Pott now thought that 
they had reached the most 
likely spot. He was looking 
for a rock which jutted into 
the path. There were dozens 
of them, but he remembered 
one particularly, or thought 
he did. He was almost cer- 
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tain he had found this, and lay 
down to peer over the edge 
of the path. He lay a long 
time. His wife called to him, 
and he gave no answer. She 
went up to him, and he was 
asleep. Nothing could rouge 
him. This was the third day 
he had been on his legs con- 
tinuously ; for two nights he 
had been without sleep. He 
had scarcely touched food, and 
he had suffered unspeakable 
anguish in knowing himself to 
have been the cause of all 
their troubles. Now he petered 
out just when he was most 
wanted. His wife went on 
alone. 

** At ten o’clock that morning 
she found what she sought, the 
scrap of flannel and the bent 
bush. She hurried back to her 
husband, and succeeded in rous- 
ing him. But though he awoke 
and stood up, he was unable 
to take in what she told him. 
To her passionate entreaties 
made with tears that he should 
make a last effort and come 
with her and get down to her 
child with food and water, he 
returned listless and wandering 
answers. She left him again 
and went back to the spot. A 
descent here was plainly im- 
possible. But she knew from 
what her husband had told her 
that somewhere near was the 
place where he had climbed 
down and got to the child 
She had understood him 10 
mean that there was some 
kind of a path down. For this 
she searched, and this she 
failed to find. Near her, sitting 
asleep under a rock, was the 
man who both knew the placeof 
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descent and had ventured down 
it, and could have done so again. 

“Towards noon she came to 
the end of her strength, and 
with’ it of her hopes. There 
had been up till now always a 
hope. There was now nothing 
left. No help could come, for 
no one able to help knew of 
the trouble. As she sank down 
on the path she remembered 
the note she had in her pocket. 
She had scrawled it on the 
morning of the previous day, 
setting forth what had hap- 
pened, and urgently asking 
help from the planter whose 
estate was some twenty miles 
distant. Here they had stayed 
on their way out to the forest 
hut. She had written this 
note in the desperate hope 
that a promise of a lavish 
money reward would induce a 
man from the village to take 


“We found her there asleep 
when we arrived about four 
o'clock on that Wednesday 
afternoon, Joyce our doctor, 
Vivien, a member of our staff, 
and myself. 

“One of these days perhaps 
such mysteries as the bush 
telegraph and bazaar rumour 
will be cleared up. It was a 
bazaar rumour that on Tuesday 
hight at 7.30 P.M. gave me the 
first inkling of what had hap- 
pened. I was dressing for 
dinner; my bearer had just 
announced that the bath was 
teady for the Protector of the 
Poor, but with an apologetic 
Salaam he added, ‘There is a 
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it. Not aman would go. The 
fear of the tiger known to have 
been so recently in the neigh- 
bourhood, still hungry and 
likely to be still about, pre- 
vented anyone from venturing 
along twenty miles of other- 
wise fairly safe and open road. 
If she had only gone herself! 
Help might be arriving even 
now had she done so. Forty 
miles—say, twenty hours there 
and back—and it was twenty- 
four hours since she had written 
the note. Then if her husband 
had only kept going for two 
hours longer—had found the 
path down to the boy—had 
got food and water down to 
him! Was there nothing she 
could do now? Must she just 
continue to sit there doing 
nothing while the child perished 
almost under her eyes, almost 
within speaking distance. 


rumour that there is heavy 
trouble at the forest hut at D.’ 
I asked who had brought the 
rumour. The man replied, 
native fashion, ‘ Who does bring 
rumours?’ The Potts being 
at the forest hut and the tiger 
in the neighbourhood, I began 
to jump to conclusions. I 
tried to get further details, 
but the servant was not going 
to take the responsibility of 
sending his master fifty miles 
on a wild-goose chase. He 
could or would not say any- 
thing more. After all, it was 
only a bazaar rumour; never- 
theless I slipped on a dressing- 
gown and went into my wife’s 
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room. She should share the 
responsibility, and possibly 
accept the onus of taking a 
decision. She sent for my 
bearer, and got no more out 
of him that I had; yet she 
made up her mind after only 
a short hesitation. I was to 
go off to the forest hut at once : 
to get two of the staff to go 
with me, one of them the 
doctor if possible; to order 
my pony to be fed and saddled 
at once; not to forget my 
electric torch, or my rifle, and 
to see that my companions 
were also mounted. If no 
one would come with me, I 
was not to go. I was to bring 
them back with me to dinner, 
which would be ready in half 
an hour. 

“My first two attempts at 
getting companions failed. 
People do not at a moment’s 
notice and on the strength of 
a bazaar rumour readily agree 
to a fifty-mile night ride; and 
the rumour as repeated by me 
sounded particularly feeble and 
vague. I remedied this at my 
next attempt, and put a little 
more pep into my tale, and so 
roped in the doctor. At my 
next attempt, and knowing 
my man to be young and heed- 
less, I altered the colouring a 
bit, and he came because he 
gathered from me that he might 
have, as he termed it, a jolly 
with the man-eater. The Potts 
didn’t interest him much. Joyce 
the doctor had a useful pony, 
and Vivien borrowed one. They 
were at my house in half an 
hour, and by 9 P.M. we were 
off on our fifty-mile ride over 
a hill path. The doctor brought 


a wallet packed for tiger needs ; 
Vivien a heavy tiger rifle. We 


were all three committed to 


the tiger theory, and none of 
us realised that what really 
was useful was the doctor's 
membership of the Alpine Club 
and Vivien’s fondness for the 
rocky places where ibex dwell. 
“It was a tedious night 
march on a rough and stony 
track, and I hope I shall 
never do the like again. We 
trotted when we could, which 
was not often. These hill 
ponies are fearsome hacks, save 
at a walk, but they never put 
a foot wrong. By 9 A.M. next 
morning we had done thirty- 
eight miles, not bad going, and 
halted to feed and rest at the 
village of R. There were no 
further rumours here. We 
halted an hour, pushed on 
again at ten o’clock, and cov- 
ered the last twelve miles by 
about 2 P.M., arriving at that 
hour at this hut. Here we 
received a terribly confused 
account from the old khan- 
samah. From it we gathered 
something serious had hap- 
pened, that the tiger had eaten 
somebody, and that somebody 
had been lost, but who, what, 
when, and how, we knew not. 
The old man, however, put ws 
on the path which the Potts 
had taken the night previous, 
and set us at least on the only 
way to finding them and learn- 
ing what had happened. But 
except that we started know- 
ing that we were on the right 
path, we hadn’t an idea whether 
we should find the Potts one 
mile off or ten. 
“We passed through the 
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wood, and nearly trod on the 
dead Sadhu. The sight of 
him left little doubt as to how 
he had met his end; and we 
went on with tiger very much 
in the forefront of our puzzled 
conjectures. But the dead body 
did not at all explain why the 
Potts were in such trouble. 
We came to the end of the 
wood. We had come what 
seemed a good way now, and 
the path forked here. Which 
way should we go? Luckily 
Vivien had glasses with him, 
and with these he searched the 
left path, which was visible for 
three or more miles along the 
bare hillside from where we 
stood. He lowered the glasses, 
rested his arms, and then had 
another look. 

“*T see something about a 
couple of miles on,’ he said, 
‘which looks like a long white 
bundle or a native asleep 
wrapped in his sheet, lying right 
across the path.’ 

“We each had a look, and 
agreed with Vivien. This de- 
cided us to take that path. 
A mile farther on we picked 
up the object again, and this 
time were certain that it was a 
human figure dressed in some 
light-coloured material. We 
lost sight of it on the next re- 
entrant, and when Vivien laid 
his glasses on it again, he 
exclaimed— 

“*Tt’s a European woman ! 
I believe it’s Mrs Pott!’ 

“We hastened round the 
last re-entrant. Vivien and I 
stood back a little while the 
doctor went up to her and 
knelt down by her side. So 
utterly still she lay, and so 


utterly bemused were we as 
to what had happened, that 
we thought she might be dead. 
We had passed one corpse that 
afternoon. Joyce soon saw 
that she was only asleep, and 
gently awoke her. It was to 
him alone—for we other two 
thought it best to remain in 
the background for a little— 
that she lucidly, shortly, and 
yet completely told her tale. 
Considering that she had been 
suddenly awakened from deep 
sleep, and the extreme urgency 
of her subject, this was rather 
wonderful. Her one burning 
desire was to put her listener 
in complete possession of all 
relevant facts, and as swiftly 
as possible so that we might 
act without a moment’s delay. 
And she succeeded in doing this 
in less than five minutes. 

** Our plans were soon made. 
Time pressed. There were left 
little more than two hours’ 
daylight up above, and down 
in the nullah less than that. 
The two younger men were to 
get down into the nullah. One 
of them was then to work up 
its course and the other down. 
Mrs Pott and I were to remain 
on the path above, she to 
keep above and level with the 
upward worker, and I with the 
downward. So disposed, we 
on the top could communicate 
by voice with, though we could 
seldom see, the two men below. 

“A search was immediately 
made for a way down. A few 
hundred yards from where we 
had found Mrs Pott, and by 
chance just where her husband 
was now sitting looking on with 
an amused interest at our 
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doings, a likely-looking place 
was found. Vivien started 
down, but came up again re- 
porting that he had been 
stopped by a sheer wall of 
rock. Hurriedly we tried else- 
where, found another place, 
but only expert climbers could 
have succeeded in getting down 
as they did. Their progress 
in opposite directions up and 
down the nullah bed was slow. 
Mrs Pott and I gradually 
drifted apart as we each kept 
level with our man. Nearly 
half a mile separated us. It was 
now five o’clock. The light 
below was already reported as 
poor. I could hear Joyce cursing 
as he got hung up in some fallen 
timber. Immediately after- 
wards his shout came up to me, 
‘Found!’ I ealled back, 
‘Alive?’ Then the answer, 


after a pause, ‘Dead, these 
many hours. Send Vivien along 
quick.’ Limmediately hastened 
towards Mrs Pott, not too 
happy at being the one to tell 


her. She saw me coming, and 
turned towards me. I think 
she knew by my face what I 
had to tell. As she passed me 
to join her husband she said, 
‘Thanks for all you’ve done. 
I hadn’t really any hope.’ 

“It took nearly an hour for 
Vivien to get to Joyce. It was 
almost dark up above, quite 
dark down in the nullah. Only 
two very determined and active 
men could have done what these 
two managed in the dark and 
up that difficult ascent to the 
path. For a time it looked as 
if they would have to leave 
the child down there for an- 
other night, but by eight o’clock 
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they hoisted their little burden 
on to the path and started 
with it straight for the hut, 
I went back to the Potts, and 
we followed. Pott. was quite 
off his head, but amenable, 
We arrived at a little after 
nine o’clock. The dead child 
had been laid in one room and 
we gave the Potts the other, 
and slept on the verandah, 
Very early next morning, by 
arrangement with Mrs Pott 
overnight—she behaved admir- 
ably throughout,—I met her, 
and we went together to choose 
a spot to bury the child in. 
Later he was to have been 
brought into the cemetery at 
P., but he still lies where we 
laid him an hour later. It’s a 
little way behind where we are 
now sitting, out of sight from 
the hut. 

“We started that day for 
the tea estate, rested there 
two days, and then on to P. 
Here Mrs Pott came to us and 
Pott went to the doctor’s house, 
and here he stayed some weeks 
till it was found that the mental 
upset, which it was thouglit 
would wear off speedily, ap- 
peared likely to be a perma 
nent derangement. In time he 
went to the asylum only a few 
miles off, and here I saw him 
only a week ago, and here he 
looks like remaining for the rest 
of his days. 

“He is perfectly normal in 
every way, except that he says 
he is a Rosicrucian and has 4 
brass nose. For all I know he 
may always have been a mem 
ber of the brotherhood of the 
Rosy Cross, but I am quite 
certain that his nose is not of 
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brass and never was. I can’t 
help thinking that it is rather 
irrelevant of poor Pott to be 
obsessed with two ideas so 
utterly unconnected with the 
events which caused the obses- 
sion. I suppose that when the 
delicate clockwork of a human 
brain gets overwound there’s 
neither rhyme nor reason in 
what it may do. But he’s per- 
fectly contented with his life, 
except in rainy weather, and 
then they give him a tin of 
Brasso to keep his nose bright 
and fend off verdigris. 

“Mrs Pott remained on for 
long, hoping that her husband 
might recover. But India has 
no place for widow women or 
such unfortunates as she, and 
we persuaded her at last to go 
home to her people. We write 
to her regularly about her 
husband, and she to us. It 
was in answer to a request by 
her that I visited Pott only a 
week ago. 

“I think that’s all,” said 
Snoot. ‘And I’m afraid I’ve 
been an unconscionable time 
about it.’ 

“Not quite all,” I hastened 
to add, for he was making bed- 
ward motions. ‘‘ What about 
the Sadhu—the cursing one, I 
mean? And that notice-board 
which, according to your ren- 
dering, records a lie? And who 
put it up, and who put up the 
stone to J. G. P., and who 
keeps the lettering as fresh as 
it was when I passed it this 
afternoon ? ” 


“ Oh,” said Snoot, “ I forgot. 


‘I'll tell you about them to- 
morrow.” 
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“T leave at dawn to-morrow,” 
I replied. ‘‘ It’s now or never.” 

Snoot had placed himself 
with his back to our now 
extinct fire, and kept bending 
and straightening his knees 
rather restively. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘ nothing 
was ever heard of the Sadhu. 
A Sadhu can disappear more 
completely than other folk. 
Perhaps that’s why they rhyme 
with Jadu (magic). In any 
case, four words uttered by a 
dying child could hardly have 
been taken as evidence, and 
Pott was in no state to give 
it. But every search for the 
man was made. The police, 
who are very catholic in these 
matters, swept any amount 
of Sadhus into their net, but 
not the right one. 

“* As to the notice-board and 
the stone—I don’t know who 
put them up. No one does. 
Not even Mrs Pott. Perhaps 
the Sadhu, who was a good 
English scholar, may have had 
something to do with it. They 
do odd things. 

‘From the day Pott shot 
at the tiger the depredations 
ceased. People began to go 
about again, and a month later 
a party of wood-cutters found 
the tiger—I mean scattered 
bits of him—within a hundred 
yards of where Pott had shot 
him. In the skull, between 
the eye-holes, was a bullet- 
hole. Good shooting, consider- 
ing. The wood-cutters claimed 
the Government reward, but 
I got it on behalf of Pott, 
and handed it over to his 
wife.” 
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In 1643 when actual dis- 
aster, and the fear of more to 
come, were crowding on King 
Philip IV. of Spain, he sought 
for counsel from those about 
him, and for help from above. 
Looking around, and remem- 
bering much he had been told, 
he went to seek what he desired 
at Agreda on the border of 
Aragon and Navarre. In those 
days a great light shone in this 
small place. There lived in a 
nunnery she herself had founded 
Maria Fernandez de Coronel, 
whose name in religion was the 
Sor (Sister) Maria de Jesus of 
Agreda, commonly called for 
short Sor Maria de Agreda. 
Philip halted at the convent 
door, when on his way to Sara- 
gossa, to implore the holy 
woman to aid him by sparing 
him guidance and inspiration 
out of the stores of wisdom 
poured on her by the Virgin 
Mary, whose peculiar devotee 
she was. They arranged a 
correspondence which began 
soon, and lasted for the whole 
of her life, and nearly all 
his. Don Francisco Silvela has 
edited the bulk of it in two 
massive volumes—and a not- 
able book do those letters make. 
To avoid possible misunder- 
standing, it is well to note once 
and for all that there is nothing 
in them which has the least 
likeness to the passionate and 
despairing confession of the 
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Portuguese nun. Maria Fer. 
nandez de Coronel was divided 
from Marianna Alcoforado by 
a gulf as deep as the other which 
separated Philip IV. from that 
shabby personage Chamilly. 
The Spanish lady was a 
woman of note, or indeed of 
fame, in her time apart from 
her relations with the King, 
Her name stands on the title 
page of the portentous volumes 
known as the ‘ Mystic City of 
God,’ which our countryman 
Michael Geddes declared made 
up the strangest book “‘ that this 
age has produced.’ Bossuet 
stamped on it and damned it 
wholly, because it reduced all 
Christianity to the worship of 
the Queen of Heaven. I 
other words, it was a mont- 
ment of pure Mariolatry. I 
am modestly content to shelter 
behind the authority of the 
Eagle of Meaux—particularly 
because the book utterly baffled 
two honest efforts of mine #0 
read at least as much of it a 
would justify me in expressilg 
a cautious opinion. There isa 
maundering garrulity in the 
thing, a silliness, and a pawilg 
effusion, with occasional nasti- 
ness, which, taken together, 
are just intolerable. Outside 
of Spain it was condemned 
by the Church for the reason 
given by Bossuet, till the last 
ZZcumenical Council was com- 
ing in sight. Then it wa 
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galvanised into a semblance 
of life, obviously because it 
was compiled to preach the 
dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. It would please me 
greatly if I could see sufficient 
excuse for deciding that the 
Sor had very little to do with 
the actual writing of the thing. 
Geddes, who deals at large 
with her in his ‘ Tracts,’ had 
no doubt that she was a mere 
mouthpiece, or amanuensis, of 
the Franciscan order. He jus- 
tified his opinion by pointing 
out that the book abounds in 
examples of the accurate use 
of the technical terms of the 
Scholastic Theology, which be- 
tray the hand of a trained 
theologian. To be sure the 
Franciscans had guarded 
against this criticism by tell- 
ing the faithful that Sor Maria 
had been endowed with ‘ In- 
fused Science’ when she was 
a child of five years old. But 
this was not an assertion which 
would carry weight with a 
rational Anglican divine of the 
later seventeenth century, an 
M.A. of Edinburgh, a Balliol 
man, chaplain to the English 
factory in Portugal, friend of 
Gilbert Burnet, and Chancellor 
of the Diocese of Sarum. The 
history of the: ‘Mystic City’ 
is suspicious. We know from 
herself and the Friars who 
wrote of her that it was begun 
by the direction of one con- 
fessor, suppressed by another, 
tevived by a third, and that 
the manuscript remained in 
the hands of the Franciscans 
for years after her death till 
it was published in 1677. And 
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this is perhaps more than 
enough of ‘ La Mistica Ciudad 
de Dios,’ which may now be 
left to “rot at ease till the 
Judgment Day.” 

We get back to the open air 
with her life and her letters. 
Something of her life must 
needs be told. She was the 
daughter, one of a large 
family, of a gentleman of fair 
estate. The name ‘Coronel’ 
was well known among the 
‘ Conversos ’"—that is to say, 
the descendants of Jews who 
were terrified into Christianity 
by the great outbreak of per- 
secution at the end of the four- 
teenth century. They were 
popularly known as the Mar- 
ranos, @ name given to them 
first by those Jews who kept 
the faith heroically, and held 
them to be ‘accursed.’ <A 
mere similarity of name is little 
enough to go by, but it is to 
be observed that the portrait 
given by Don Francisco Silvela 
is consistent with the supposi- 
tion that there was Jewish 
blood in her veins. Its authen- 
ticity cannot be absolutely 
proved, but is probable. It is 
also very consistent with this 
guess that her family was noted 
for ardour, piety, and for devo- 
tion to the ‘Mother of God’ 
and to the dogma of the Im- 
maculate Conception. The Con- 
versos were bound in common 
prudence to affect an ostenta- 
tious piety. Time, repetition, 
habit, did their work, and what 
had begun as an hypocrisy 
grew into a firmly held belief 
with the children and the chil- 
dren’s children—which, by the 
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way, was the avowed aim of 
the Inquisition, and, in the 
opinion of its defenders, the 
justification of its wholesome 
rigour. Born in an atmosphere 
of this kind, and being of a 
responsive disposition, Maria’s 
effusions of piety came early. 
If her biographers were not 
simply lying, which is not prob- 
able, she gave visible proofs 
of the saintly character in 
early childhood. We are not 
told that she started quite so 
soon as one of her sisters in 
piety, though not in blood, 
who began mortifying the flesh 
while she was still a baby. 
It was observed with pious 
admiration that she would not 
take the breast till after mid- 
day. Still, Maria was as prompt 
as her contemporary Luisa de 
Carvajal, in whom we have an 
interest. That lady devoted her 
fortune, which was not small by 
the standard of her time, and 
her life to the good work of 
reconverting this country which 
she spoke of kindly as the 
Island of Saints. Mr Gardiner 
has occasion to mention her, 
for she gave King James L., 
the Lords of the Council, the 
Spanish Ambassadors, and the 
Sheriff not a little trouble. 
If any readers of ‘ Maga’ desire 
to know more of a truly won- 
derful, even heroic, woman, he 
or she can read the excellent 
summary of her life by Luis 
Mufioz, published soon after 
her death, and founded on her 
own papers and information 
supplied by the English Jesuit 
Michael Walpole, who taught 
her the language and trained 
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her in controversy, which 
Southey included in his letters 
from Spain and Portugal. In 
fact, Maria Fernandez was one 
of a large class which is hardly 
extinct even now. There were 
such as she was among the lady 
friends of Pio Nono. 

So Maria did not wander 
beyond her own home at 
Agreda. But her renown did, 
She began, so the biographer 
affirm, by converting her 
parents and her family at 
large. While she was yet a 
child, she persuaded them first 
to turn their own house into 
a Spanish ‘ Little Gidding’ o 
thereabouts, and then to found 
a regular Franciscan convent, 
The building is in existence, 
Whether, or how far, it deserves 
the handsome terms in which 
Geddes speaks of it, I cannot 
undertake to say. Sefior Sil- 
vela says it was from the ‘first, 
and has always been, poor, 
Here it was that in 1643 the 
King, on his way to Saragossa 
to collect soldiers and money, 
made a halt, and sought both 
counsel and inspiration from 
‘the Wise Women.’ He had 
need, dire need, of both, and 
where could he find them better 
than in the words of one who 
was ‘known to be peculiarly 
favoured by the mother of 
Christ ? Up to this time Maria 
de Agreda had lived as many 
Spanish ‘ Blessed Women” had 
done, and were still to do 
Geddes is very right when he 
insists on the monotony of 
these holy lives. Wondrous 
manifestations in early child 
hood, ecstasies, visions, and, 
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of course, miracles are all alike. 
It is equally a matter of course 
that we hear of the miracles 
from her biographer. Father 
Samaniego, writing after her 
death, could edify the reader 
by telling how, while she lay 
speechless, wrapped in a divine 
exaltation at Agreda, her ‘astral 
body’ (to apply modern cant 
to old silliness) was converting 
whole populations of Indians 
in Mexico. It is a pretty safe 
calculation that whenever you 
hear of a ‘ beata’ who claimed 
to exercise supernatural powers 
herself, the next thing you are 
told of her is that she has been 
sentenced by the Inquisition 
to a penance of a hundred 
lashes. and upwards for paint- 
ing or scratching the marks of 
the wounds of Christ on her 
head, hands, feet, and_ side, 
and for showing them to all 
who would pay for the privi- 
lege of seeing them, We are 
happily freed from all this 
drivel when we turn to the 
correspondence with the King. 
It was arranged by Philip 
himself. The rule was that 
whichever of them wrote to 
the other should fold the sheet 
longways, and write on one 
side of the division. The 
answer was to be put beside 
it on the other. The sheet 
must always be returned to 
the King. For two-and-twenty 
years, till Maria de Jesus died 
in March 1665, the exchange 
went on. The King followed 
her in September of that year. 
Royal despatch-riders on their 
way to and from the seat of 
War stopped at Agreda. Even 
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the Count of Haro, who suc- 
ceeded Olivares as Prime Minis- 
ter, made the carrying of the 
King’s letter an excuse for a 
visit to, and a long talk with, 
the Sor Maria. 

Now when we understand 
how the correspondence arose 
and who the correspondents 
were, we can turn to the great 
point, which is, ‘“‘ What did it 
contain?’ Some have per- 
suaded themselves that the 
contents were wholly supplied 
by the Franciscans, and that 
Maria de Agreda was only a 
mouthpiece. Well, if that is 
so, 80 much the better for the 
Franciscans. But critics are, 
and ever have been, liable to 
be the dupes of their own 
cleverness. The style is in- 
dividual and is emphatically 
the Castilian of a lady who 
was also a woman of sense and 
of earnest character. She asks 
nothing for herself or her Order, 
but urges and advises the King 
to show himself worthy of his 
great place. But she would 
have done nothing against the 
will of her monastic superiors, 

We must, as a matter of 
course, be quite clear on one 
point. There was only one 
view which a nun trained as 
Maria de Agreda had been, and 
@ man born to such an inherit- 
ance as Philip IV. had received, 
could take of the nature of 
government. The King is ‘ neto 
y absoluto,’ pure and absolute. 
He represents the divine au- 
thority on the human side (not 
in religion, of course), and. is 
therefore God’s representative 
on earth. The great. power 
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given him is weighted by a 
great responsibility. He is to 
rule justly and for the good of 
his people. God will call him 
to account for all he does in his 
capacity of servant of the 
Highest on earth. Nay, he 
will visit the sins of the King 
on his people. To us there may 
be something monstrous, irra- 
tional, not to say positively 
comic, in the theory that mil- 
lions of human beings who are 
bound by laws human and 
divine to obey the Lord’s 
anointed, are to be made a 
kind of collective whipping-boy, 
and are to be scourged with 
plague, pestilence and famine, 
battle, murder and sudden 
death, because he does not 
render the service he owes for 
the fief he holds of God. There 
was nothing absurd in this 
theory in the opinion of the 
King or the nun. 

This being the law and the 
prophets, the ardent teacher 
impresses it again and again 
on her royal master. She speaks 
out in very choice Castilian, 
and with a direct application 
to the King’s Majesty. I can- 
not think of any sovereign of 
her century (save maybe our 
Charles IT., and he would have 
dismissed her eloquence with 
a good-humoured cynical jest) 
who would have allowed him- 
self to be rebuked in such a 
fashion. “It is well,” she 
replies to some general remarks 
of his on the errors of the age, 
“to give thought to public 
sins, but so it is and no less to 
seek out, zealously, good min- 
isters, and that without regard 
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to persons (hwmanos respetos), 
to do justice, punish miscon- 
duct, reward services, trust 
that this little Spanish ship 
shall never founder though the 
water rise to the throat, dis- 
charge your office of King, risk 
your own person at the head 
of your armies, for without this 
you shall not save your soul, 
be you ever so pious and faith- 
ful.” This is the tone, and it 
never varies. ‘“‘ Thou art the 
man.” ‘Not he who sayeth, 
Lord, Lord, but he who doeth 
the will.” Good intentions are 
barren. Remember that though 
you have to answer to God 
alone, yet before Him you are 
but dust and ashes, and hell- 
fire waits for kingly sinners also. 
Philip for his part listens 
patiently as to one who was 
saying what she ought to have 
said, and answers with imper- 
turbable mildness. He does 
indeed defend himself, and the 
apologia of an absolute King 
which he addresses to her is 
worth reading, partly because 
it is well founded, but also be- 
cause it points the way to certain 
conclusions, most certainly nob 
seen by him. Without profes- 
sing to report verbatim, and 
even allowing myself some free- 
dom in amplifying when it seems 
necessary to do so for the sake 
of clearness, I will do my best 
to state the King’s case. 
Philip IV. loquitur. “ You 
tell‘me to do my duty as King. 
Well, I do. God knows I do. 
Here I sit and read despatches 
and hear what is told me, and 
decide according to what om 
my honour and conscience does 
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seem to me to be right, and 
for the service of God in the 
place where he has put me. 
What else can I do? My 
sister in the bowels of Christ, 
I beseech you to be reasonable. 
You tell me to select good 
Ministers. 1 try, but when 
they are selected. I must leave 
them to do their work. They 
are complained of. I know 
they are, and am also aware 
that many of those who make 
the most noise about their 
faults, and the greatest parade 
of zeal for the public interest, 
are just intriguers who aim at 
nothing more than to turn the 
ins out, in order that they 
themselves may obtain the 
offices. Am I to dismiss men 
who have served me honestly, 
and have worked hard, because 
certain self - seekers —a large 
progeny — are abusing them? 
You call on me to look sharply 
after these Ministers of mine, 
and I do, but, my sister, the 
dignity of kings (Philip would 
have done even better to say 
the nature of things) bars them 
from running about in all their 
Ministries and Councils to dic- 
tate every detail of the work. 
Besides (and here I take leave 
to amplify somewhat) bear in 
mind that I, Philip IV., am 
not only King in Spain, but 
also in Naples and Sicily, Duke 
of Milan, sovereign in the 
Roman Catholic Netherlands, 
Lord of the Indies from about 
the 30th degree N. all the way 
down to the Tierra del Fuego, 
Everywhere the same difficul- 
ties are to be dealt with, and 
everywhere prowl enemies who 
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will do me what harm they 
can. Time and space hem me 
in. Therefore, my sister, pray 
for me, use the influence you 
are known to possess with the 
mother of God, that she may 
help the weak man I confess 
I am to stand up to the awful 
weight laid upon my feeble 
shoulders.” 

It was all true, and nothing 
but the truth. Neither Philip 
nor the Sor Maria, nor her 
Franciscan superiors can have 
realised that the King’s pathetic 
pleading amounted to nothing 
less than a reductio ad absurdum 
of the whole theory of govern- 
ment which they honestly be- 
lieved to be the only rational 
one. It had worked but_ ill 
with Charles V., worse with 
Philip II., had ceased to work 
with Philip III., and was now 
falling to pieces with his son. 
And that was what was bound 
to happen with a Government 
which depended on the pres- 
ence at its head of a strong 
wise. man of one family who 
was prepared, and was able, 
to work fourteen hours a day ; 
and what is more, an unbroken 
succession of such, with never 
a minority in the royal house. 
Human conditions do not allow 
of such a marvel. Dr Johnson 
was of opinion that an absolute 
monarchy might do very well 
but for the risk that the ruler 
might be a fool. The great 
Arnauld thought that with all 
its faults a despotism was the 
best kind of Government be- 
cause the change of a single 
person might lead to an altera- 
tion for the better. The emi- 
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nent Jansenist did not consider 
the probability that it might 
produce a change for the worse. 
And that was the sad case of 
Spain. From Philip II. to 
Philip ITI., from him to Philip 
IV., and then to Charles the 
Bewitched, was a succession of 
falls. 

Without attaining to an im- 
possible ideal, successive kings 
may listen to good advice. 
At least one finds that a not 
wholly incredible supposition. 
Or they may rule over a people 
which will insist on being 
listened to. The Russians of 
the eighteenth century did for a 
time contrive to keep the auto- 
eracy working by a simple 
device. They murdered all in- 
competent Tsars one after an- 
other till they found an efficient 
autocrat. The Asiatic remedy 
could not be applied in Spain. 
Philip IV. did his best when 
he asked Maria de Agreda to 
mother him: Don Francisco 
Silvela is of opinion that the 
good advice she gave him did 
once help to save the monurchy 
from disruption. The story is 
interesting, and there is doc- 
trine in it. 

When the King first came 
to Agreda in 1643 he was 
already in hot water with his 
subjects of Aragon. The Ara- 
gonese were tenacious of their 
rights, and had fretted under 
the tyranny of the Inquisi- 
tion. Let there be no mistake. 
They had no objection to 
the Holy Office in so far as it 
was an organisation employed 
in detecting and punishing here- 
tics, and crypto-Jews or Ma- 
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hometans. Their ground of 
complaint was that it ep, 
croached on other jurisdictions, 
refused to listen to all who 
questioned its acts, and pro- 
tected its servants from pun- 
ishment for crimes and even 
against civil process for debt. 
It was less restricted than in 
Castile, where its powers were 
too great. As the Cortes of 
Aragon had not fallen to the 
nullity of the Castilian, and 
as the people could act to- 
gether, the Hapsburg rulers 
had difficulties with their sub- 
jects beyond the Ebro such as 
they did not meet elsewhere: 
The Aragonese had always 
acted on the rulé that grievance 
(greujes — grudges they called 
them) must precede supply. 
The ‘Castilians made a fatal 
mistake. They first voted the 
King money, and then pre 
sented him with a ‘ cuaderno’ 
of petitions, to which he paid 
such an amount of attention 
as he thought fit. Therefore 
the Spanish Kings avoided sum- 
moning the Cortes in Aragon 
for so long as they possibly 
could. In 1643 the quarrel 
was growing more fierce. The 
revolt of the Catalans and 
Portuguese, to say nothing of 
other troubles on all hands, 
and the war with France, had 
put His Majesty in such crud 
straits that he simply must 
obtain help from Aragon. In 
a small way and as far as the 
things of Spain can be like 
those of England, the case of 
Philip IV. was akin to the posi- 
tion of Charles I. when he was 
being driven to summon the 
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long Parliament. Philip ap- 
plied now, as at all times, to 
the Sor Maria for good advice. 
He asserted his determination 
to refuse all concessions to the 
Aragonese. He allowed that 
they did not ask him to deprive 
the Inquisition of its functions 
as @ court for detecting and 
punishing heresy, but he said 
that if he imposed the restric- 
tions asked for by the mal- 
contents, the Holy Office must 
be dangerously weakened. ‘To 
that he would never consent. 
Rather than risk injury to the 
Church he would lose his 
kingdom. 

The answer he received may 
well’ have caused him some 
surprise. In the most secular 
tone possible, and using the 
language of common-sense, the 
Sor Maria begged His Majesty to 
reflect on what he was about. 
Would he add to the perils 
which already compassed him 
on'all sides? Mere obstinacy 
would. be foolish: Let him 
prepare himself to act with 
extreme moderation, and, in 
fact, to yield largely. The lady 
may possibly have been cool 
in the cause of the Inquisition, 
which was mainly controlled 
by the hostile Dominicans. 
It did molest her slightly, and 
would undoubtedly have gone 
further if she had not been so 
great a favourite with the 
King: Philip, for all his defer- 
ence to the Inquisition, could 
assume the tone of a master, 
and give an order if he was 
pushed too far. But whatever 
shares the diverse motives 
Which commonly influence 
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human conduct had in shaping 
the acts and words of Sor 
Maria, the advice she gave was 
sound. Moreover, it was acted 
on. In 1646, when matters 
came fairly to a head, the 
people of Aragon, in Cortes, 
assembled at Saragossa, put 
His Majesty, who had come 
to ask for soldiers and money, 
under lock and key in his 
palace, and refused to let him 
out till he consented to remove 
the grievances. After some 
display of ‘ no surrender,’ Philip 
granted what he could no longer 
dare to refuse. The Inquisition 
was reduced to its proper func- 
tion of trying heretics if it 
could find them, and to doing 
even this under the unfriendly 
supervision of the royal law 
courts. Don Francisco Silvela 
is of opinion that the King 
acted as he did under the in- 
fluence of the nun only. Per- 
haps the case was not quite so 
simple. But she did nothing to 
encourage him in obstinacy, and 
Don Francisco may well be 
right in holding that but for the 
King’s tardy surrender there 
might have been a disruption of 
the kingdom. Aragon might 
easily have been provoked into 
joining the Catalans with their 
French allies. It is not im- 
possible that revolt might have 
spread to Navarre and Biscay, 
and then all Spain north of 
the Ebro would have been torn 
out of the King’s hands. As 
he did make the concessions 
asked for, the Aragonese were 
satisfied, and came cheerfully 
forward with soldiers and sub- 
sidies. The doctrine, such as it 
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* is, to be drawn from this authen- 
- tic story is plainly visible. It is 
- just that any considerable body 
_ of Spaniards who had a rational 
purpose among them, and sense 
- enough to act together, could 
sooner or later force the King 
to see reason. Unhappily the 
capacity for combined action 
is rarely found among them. 
There is a pretty-looking maxim 
of theirs which runs, ‘‘ Cada uno 
en su casa, y Dios en lade todos” 
—Every man in his own home, 
and God in all. What could 
sound more pious? But in 
the actual life of Spain it has 
generally meant ‘“ Every man 
for himself, and the devil take 
the hindermost.”’ Therefore the 
individual Spaniard is ever far 
better than a body of Spaniards, 
every man of whom is neverthe- 
less like to himself. Therefore 


foreigners who judge by the 
friends they have made in 


- Spain, and hastily conclude 
that such worthy people as 
these have only to be allowed 
to take the government in 
hand and all will be well, have 
been constantly and cruelly 
disappointed. There is no more 
wonderful reality in all Europe 
than this incurable anarchy 
of a people who when you 
take them one by one are 
mostly sane, honourable and 
good-tempered. 

Soon after he had bowed to 
necessity in the shape of the 
persistent Aragonese, Philip had 
to capitulate to the heretic 
United Netherlands. We can- 
not fairly blame a boy of six- 
teen for allowing the renewal 
of the war with the Dutch 


when the twelve years’ trugg 
ran out in 1620. By 1632 he 
was a man of nearly thirty, 
with twelve years’ experienc 
of government to enlighten 
him. If he was not fit to rule 
by that time he never would 
be, and he showed that he was 
not. His aunt, the Infanta 
Isabel, Governess of the Low 
Countries, daughter of Philip II. 
and as sensible and honest 
hearted a woman as ever lived; 
his most able general, Ambrosio 
Spinola ; and his very Couneil 
at Madrid, joined to implor 
him to make peace. Ther 
was @ party in Holland, by 
far the most important state 
in the Union, which woud 
have been glad to end the war. 
But even they would not con- 
sent to a treaty except on one 
condition. The King of Spain 
must drop the Chinese device 
of consenting to deal with 
them as an independent power 
while refusing to recognise theit 
independence explicitly. | His 
own councillors warned him 
most plainly that the rising 
French Minister, Richelieu, was 
preparing to make open wat 
on him in alliance with’ the 
United Netherlands. The 1 
sults of a struggle with suchs 
combination must be ruinous. 
Philip, however, would think 
of nothing but of the dignily 
of the House of Austta, 
whereof he was the head; 0 
the rights he inherited from 
Mary of Burgundy, through 
Charles V.; of the Roman 
Catholic and Apostolic Chureh; 
and of the certainty that though 
God might inflict deserved pet 
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ance on himself and his people 
for their sins, He would, He 
must, give victory to the good 
cause in the end. The end, as 
it actually happened, was that 
after seventeen years of con- 
tumacious obstinacy, of barren 
victories and ruinous defeats by 
sea and land, the majesty of 
Spain was driven to make the 
very concession he had sworn 
to refuse, though refusal were 
to cost him his life and his 
dominions. The air was full 
of rumours that he had been 
brought so low that he was 
thinking of throwing off the 
Low Country incubus by marry- 
ing his little daughter, Maria 
Teresa, to the boy King of 
France, Louis XIV., and ceding 
all his rights in the Netherlands 
to her as her dowry. 

Careful estimates of the 
might-have-beens of history 
are excellent critical practice. 
There is no better way of dis- 
tinguishing between what was 
necessary and inevitable in the 
past and what was personal 
and accidental. Philip IV. had 
a good a right to make such 
an arrangement honestly as 
his grandfather, Philip II., had 
had to make his dishonest 
transfer of the sovereignty of 
the Low Countries to his daugh- 
ter, the Infanta Isabel. These 
> mag were his patrimony, 
and no integral part of the 
Spanish monarchy. Supposing 
he had done what he well 
might, it is not uninstructive to 
work out the consequences for 
all concerned. On one or two 
points we can feel very sure. 
Philip would have played his 


enemies of the United Nether- 
lands a deadly return match. 
The mere possibility that the 
dominions of the King of France 
might spread up to their own 
borders sent a pang of. terror 
through the Dutch. And he 
would have given his unfriends 
in England an almost equally 
painful shock. France in the 
possession of the Southern 
Netherlands and Antwerp would 
have been a standing menace 
to this country. And yet when 
it was up to the neck in the 
great Civil War, how could it 
have prevented the transfer of 
sovereignty ? We may wander 
from this point to all lengths 
and breadths. But that the 
thing with all its consequences 
might have been, can be dis- 
puted only on principles which 
will commit you to maintaining 
that general causes being all- 
powerful, and personal influence 
nothing, the world might have 
had Mahometanism even if no 
Mahomet had ever been born. 

If the correspondence of the 
nun and the King dealt wholly 
with great affairs of State, it 
would still be a valuable his- 
torical document, but it would 
be incomparably less worth 
reading than it is. For there 
is much in it which is human 
and touches us all. When the 
King tells the nun of the death 
of poor Baltasar Carlos, whom 
we all know, as if we had seen 
him, from his portraits by Velas- 
quez, then we listen to the 
voice of a most unhappy fellow- 
man. He cannot forget, and 
we cannot justly expect him 
not to remember, that the 
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young man who has gone just 
when his marriage was arranged 
was the only direct heir to the 
throne. The State is wounded 
by the loss as much as is 
Philip of Hapsburg. Yet there 
is @ simplicity, an obvious 
unaffected wail of sorrow and 
fear—admirably worded, and 
all the more impressive because 
of the restraint which good 
breeding had made habitual. 
Don Francisco Silvela does not 
hesitate to say that the Cas- 
tilian language cannot go fur- 
ther than the King’s letter 
takes it, which, when we think 
of what that language is, sounds 
like praise indeed. A foreigner 
will hesitate before discussing 
such an opinion with a qualified 
and native judge. Any human 
being is entitled to say that 
both in this case, and when he 
tells of the death of his wife, 
Philip does allow us to see that 
in the heart of all his weaknesses 
there was a touching, even a 
lovable, son of Adam. 

You can like Philip IV. and 
be sorry for him, but it is not 
possible to have any respect 
for him. That is not a senti- 
ment which the most charitable 
can feel for a poor man whose 
whole life is a perpetual illus- 
tration of the maxim that to 
be weak is to be miserable. 
He was the perfection of the 
kind of creature who knows his 
own defects, is sincerely grieved 
for them, is always going to 
begin reforming them  to- 
morrow morning if he is helped 
a little, but who never can do 
aught effectual now. The num- 
ber of heart-felt confessions of 
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sin—not of particular acts but 
of a prevailing incapacity to 
take the right course and keep 
it—to be found in these. two 
volumes is huge. Sor Maria's 
exhortations are no less abund- 
ant; and so they go round 
and round, never getting for. 
ward. One is driven to the 
conviction that the time came, 
and that pretty soon, when 
this woman, for whom a word 
implied a deed, began to grow 
passing weary of everlasting 
drawing of water in a sieve, 
Even when her King showed 
signs of energy, the result was 
no more than a flash in the 
pan. He did join his armies, 
and so great was the prestige 
of ‘the Lord’s anointed’ that 
his presence in the neighbout- 
hood of headquarters did some 
good. But except when the 
enemy were at a distance and 
it was safe to ride through 
the lines, he never, as far # 
can be discovered, came closet 
the front than four miles m 
the rear. He had a. valid 
excuse for not running 
necessary risks, seeing that; his 
death must infallibly have 
thrown Spain into confusion 
when the disappearance of poor 
Baltasar Carlos had taken away 
the only male heir. But that 
again is a reductio ad absurdum 
of his whole claim to be leader 
of his people. What sense o? 
substance is there in a rey néo 
y absoluto who is to command 
his armies, as he is to do every: 
thing else, but must never véelr 
ture within reach of the firing 
line? He might as well remai 
permanently at Madrid. 
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In truth these velleities which 
took Philip into Aragon and 
Catalufia from time to time 
did not last long. He gener- 
ally was in Madrid and in the 
palace of the Retiro to the east 
of the town, on which he 
wasted money profusely. The 
Sor Maria was bound to learn 
what he was much engaged in 
doing there. A story has gone 
round in books on Spain and in 


mouths of Spaniards concern- 


ing one king or another. It is 
told of Ferdinand VII. among 
others, after it had been long 
told of Philip IV., and is 
to this effect. The King was 
rambling about on amorous 
adventure, and into the house 
of a gentleman who had a fair 
wife. By bad luck or bad 
service he was caught by the 
indignant husband, who assailed 
him with a cudgel. When the 
alarmed King revealed his name 
and quality, the angry gentile- 


man put on an air of indignant 


virtue, and thundered out: 
“You low rascal, you come 
here pilfering, and you have 
the brazen audacity to tell 
me that you are my gracious 
sovereign,” and then he gave 
him a superior cudgelling. Well, 
things did not happen exactly 
like: that, but there was more 
foundation for the popu- 
lar. ‘galley yarn’ than for 
most. 

The Sor Maria had to learn 
that her royal devotee had been 


‘wounded in the house of a 


gentleman where he had no 
business to be, and at an hour 
when nobody not of the family 

‘any exeuse for being there 
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at all. Whether the actual 
scene was the town house of 
the Duke of Veragua or not, 
there is no doubt that the 
King was caught and was 
wounded. Only the bad light 
and the confusion of a scuffle 
saved him from ending his life, 
and his reign, by a man- 
slaughter of which he would 
have been the victim and his 
slayer the hero. Of course, 
the story was hushed up, which 
equally, of course, means that 
it was common property in 
every boliche —i.e., drinking- 
shop—in Madrid. Everybody 
heard it mistold and misdated, 
from Mme. D’Aulnoy down- 
wards. Don Francisco Silvela 
assures us that this chance 
medley happened, and he gives 
his evidence to confirm one of 
Maria de Agreda’s letters. 

Her correspondent in this 
case was, naturally enough, not 
the King. She could not well 
have written to him. Having 
heard a loose report of the 
incident, she applied to one 
who was in a position to know 
the truth, Don Francisco de 
Borja, an eminent ecclesiastic 
and a member of the family 
of the Dukes of Gandia, whom 
we know by the Italianate form 
of their name, Borgia. “I 
have many things to say to 
you, and cannot possibly write 
them all.” (Some of the words 
of this letter are in cipher.) 
*,. .. I will say only that the 
correspondence with the King 
goes on much to my sorrow, 
and for two reasons. The first 
is that they tell me he con- 
tinues in his former youthful 
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ways (sus mocedades antiguas), 
and that he has been wounded. 
Will your Reverence tell me if 
it is true, and who could have 
the heart to write about it if 
it is. The second is because 
I see that this crown is in great 
peril. All the heretics are 
banded against it, and (we) 
are blind, and I can do nothing 
but weep and lament, and 
write plainly, and it is all as 
if I were addressing an oak 
tree or a diamond,” the. two 
most impenetrable things she 
could think of. Loyalty may 
have had a share in inspiring 
the nun to choose words of 
such noble association as oak 
and diamond. She might well 
have said throwing pebbles 
into a bog-hole. King Philip 
was no more to be restrained 
from enjoying his mocedades 
than any Sir Francis Clavering 
could be persuaded not to 
shake his elbow. His Majesty 
of Spain was less wasteful of 
money. The adventure with 
the Duchess of Veragua was 
much an exception. We know 
next to nothing of the mothers 
of the thirty bastards or so 
he left behind. They were 
minor actresses, servant maids, 
country wenches casually met in 
the course of a day’s shooting. 
Spanish historians have been 
known to count it as a virtue 
in him that his amours were 
thrifty. There is perhaps an- 
other excuse to be made for 
him, and it is that the life 
arranged for him was a kind of 
encouragement to all such 
follies. The truth may draw 
derisive laughter, but there is 
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the fact that when the King of 
Spain decided to spend the 
night in the Queen’s rooms, he 
went thither along the corridor 
which connected them with hig 
own in the palace, wearing 
cloak, sword, and buckler 
if he were abroad on an amor. 
ous adventure, a ladder of rope 
included. The correctitude of 
his purpose was none the leg 
carefully indicated, for when 
he reached the end of the cor. 
ridor a gentleman usher pre 
sented him with an article of 
bedroom furniture—which may 
be guessed at—made of silver, 
which he took in with him, 
When a man is brought up in 
an element of solemn tom- 
foolery, he must run the risk 
that he will one day slip out 
of make-believe into reality, 
go roaming in fact as he was 
supposed to do in his ow 
house—for the romantic look 
of the thing. 

They were given up in Spain 
to make-believe and pretences. 
Even the Sor Maria, who, I 
am convinced, was an honest 
patriotic woman at heart, had 
something she was even mor 
intent on than the better gor 
ernment of her country. She 
never asked any gift for her 
poor convent or herself, nor did 
she receive a present from the 
King. He was not freehanded 
except for one purpose—the 
maintenance of the ou 
show of opulence for the honowt 
and glory of the illustriou 
House of Austria. To that 
everything else was 8 
When soldiers were mutinying 
and living by plunder, whet 
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the galleons were sent to meet 
the well-appointed Nether- 
landers, rotten, half manned, 
with half-empty powder maga- 
zines, because there were no 
funds availed, millions, actual 
millions, of ducats were thrown 
away on showy religious pro- 
eessions—for the King must 
do honour to the Church—and 
the sporting exhibitions of 
‘jerrid ’ games—juegos de caiias 
—because these displays were 
grandiose and pleased the mob 
of Madrid. His Majesty, who 
feared God but little, and his 
loyally obedient subjects not 
at all, dreaded an angry rabble 
at his palace door. 

The whole absurdity culmi- 
nated in his second marriage 
with Maria Ana of Austria, his 
niece, for the sacred House of 
Hapsburg must needs marry 
within its own borders. Nor 
was it less necessary that the 
wedding should be a wonder 
of the world for lavish display. 
Necessity will insist on being 
listened to more or less, and 
Philip’s pocket was empty. His 
confessions to the nun include 
lamentations over the lack of 
money for his most necessary 
expenses. He had to wait a 
whole year before, by the help 
of silver from America, extor- 
tions, and loans at ferocious 
interest, he could scrape to- 
gether enough to pay the cost 
of bringing home his bride 
with becoming display. A 
whole column of courtier office- 
holders, drawing behind them 
kites’ tails of bedizened fiun- 
keys, led horses enough to mount 
& regiment, and trunks full of 
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jewels and brocades, looked 
after by another swarm of 
mistresses of the wardrobe and 
dressers, was sent to Italy to 
meet the Archduchess. The 
eminent nobles at the head of 
the theatrical show were re- 
warded not only by money 
down, but by exemption from 
the obligation to pay the only 
personal tax levied on them— 
the ‘lances,’ which were @ 
scutage paid in lieu of personal 
service with ‘the host.’ They 
had therefore a motive for 
dragging the ceremony out as 
long as they possibly could. 
No chance to be fair should be 
missed, so I will diverge for a 
moment to note that some of 
these great gentlemen of that 
age not only paid the scutage, 
but rendered service too at 
the head of regiments they 
raised at their own expense. 
They ruined their estates, but 
they saved their honour. Many 
of them were so effectually 
beggared already that they 
could not have followed the 
good example, however eager 
they may have been. Some 
bodies of hidalgos took advan- 
tage of technical excuses when 
called upon to march. The 
chivalry of Seville, for instance, 
produced a charter granted to 
their ancestors, or at any rate 
predecessors, by Ferdinand IIL., 
who conquered the city in the 
thirteenth century. He planted 
there a colony of knights from 
the north to be a garrison, and 
laid it down that the service 
they were to render for their 
holdings was to be the defence 


of Seville. It was a very 
Z 
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rational arrangement when the 
Moors were still in Granada 
and Niebla, and Spain had not 
ceased to have cause to look 
for invasions on a great scale 
from Africa. The absurdity 
was that the King was calling 
for a form of service which had 
no possible reality in the seven- 
teenth century, and that the 
hidalgos of Seville were counter- 
ing him by quoting another 
mere ‘ antigualla ’"—a fragment 
of antiquity and a curiosity. 
This, however, is digression 
when the matter on hand is 
the second wedding of Philip 
IV. The herd of couriers, run- 
ning footmen, dressers sent out 
to Italy to receive the lady, 
swarmed in the northern parts. 
At last she came, attended by 
members of her family, to be 
married by proxy and handed 
over to the care of her suite. 


The Vienna Hapsburgs made 
no show. As far as they were 
concerned, she may be said to 


have been “married in her 
chemise,” for her family not 
only fitted her most shabbily, 
but took all the presents her 
husband sent for her, sold 
them, and pocketed the pro- 
ceeds. The amount of mean- 
ness and grab which lay behind 
royal and imperial show was 
enormous. Poor Maria Ana, who 
was in sad truth a silly woman, 
is said to have been seared out 
of her few wits when the shop- 
keepers of one Italian town 
offered her a gift of silk stock- 
ings, and the master of her 
household, thinking the offer 
too familiar, rejected them, 
saying, “The Queen of Spain 
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has no legs.” She thought 
hers would be cut off. One of 
the few occasions on which 
Philip IV. forgot his dignity 
and laughed aloud in publig 
was when this story was told 
to him. 

It is easy to believe that 
Maria de Jesus de Agreda grew 
weary of exhorting and im. 
ploring this trumpery world 
of pretence, words, and beggary 
covered by idle shows. She 
found the task of handling such 
slippery and flimsy material 
‘muy pesada,’ very wearisome, 
Gladly, we are sure, would she 
have given it up. But her 
monastic superiors could not 
have been willing to see her 
renounce the hopeless task. 
If she could do nothing in the 
way of putting a moral back- 
bone into Philip IV., or im- 
proving the government of 
Spain, she might do somewhat 
for the Franciscans and their 
cherished hope of seeing the 
dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception imposed on the whole 
Catholic Church by the Pope. 
It is. perhaps not possible for 
us to be just, or even to be 
serious, about their passionate 
quest. We have to make al 
effort not to find a flavour 
of mere, one is _ irresistibly 
tempted to say, humbug i 
all this show of ardour. There 
was nothing to prevent aly 
man or woman from believing 
that the Virgin Mary was bom 
without the taint of original 
sin. The dogma was not con: 
demned as heretical. It was 
disputed as unproved and evel 
absurd by some Roman Catho- 
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lies, and particularly by the 
Thomists and the main rivals 
of the Franciscans, the Domini- 
cans, who were all Thomists. 
Why not believe what you are 
sure is true, and go on nothing 
doubting to do your duty in 
the state to which you have 
been called? The impatient 


modern is inclined to cut the 
whole tiresome wrangle short 
in some such fashion. But he 
ignores a good deal, and, as 
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far as Spain is concerned, he 
is likely to overlook the fact 
that it is far easier to shout 
“ Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians,”’ or “‘ Cybele Magna Mater 
Deorum,”’ or “ Maria Santisima 
sin pecado concebida,’ than 
to live honestly and work 
hard. Some have been known 
to maintain that La Santisima 
is just the Magna Mater to 
whom Spaniards prayed in 
pagan times. 
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SMITH versus LICHTENSTEIGER. 


BY WESTON MARTYR. 


SmitH stood 5 feet 5 inches 
in his boots, weighed nearly 
10 stone in his winter clothes 
and an overcoat, and he had 
a flat chest and a round 
stomach. Smith was a clerk 
in a small branch bank in 
East Anglia; he was not an 
athlete or a fighting man, 
although he followed the for- 
tunes of a professional foot- 
ball team in the newspapers 
with great interest, and he 
had fought for a year in France 
without ever seeing his enemy 
or achieving a closer prox- 
imity to him than one hundred 
and twenty yards. When a 
piece of shrapnel reduced his 
fighting efficiency by abolish- 
ing the biceps of one arm, 
Smith departed from the field 
of battle and (as he himself 
would certainly have put it) 
“in due course” returned to 
his branch bank. 

For forty-nine weeks each 
year Smith laboured faithfully 
at his desk. In his free hours 
during the winter he read 
Joseph Conrad, Stevenson, and 
E. F. Knight, and he did 
hardly anything else. But 
every year in early April Smith 
suddenly came to life. For 
he was a yachtsman, and he 
owned a tiny yacht which he 
called the Kate and loved with 
a great love. The spring even- 
ings he spent fitting out, paint- 
ing and fussing over his boat. 


Thereafter, as early as possible 
every Saturday afternoon, he 
set sail and cruised alone 
amongst the tides and sand- 
banks of the Thames Estuary, 
returning again as late as pos- 
sible on Sunday night. And 
every summer, when his three 
weeks’ holiday came round, 
Smith and his Kate would 
sail away from East Anglia 
together and voyage afar, 
One year Smith cruised to 
Falmouth in the West Coun- 
tree, and he likes to boast 
about that cruise still. Once 
he set out for Cherbourg, which 
is a port in foreign parts; 
but that time, thanks to 4 
westerly gale, he got no farther 
than Dover. The year Smith 
encountered Lichtensteiger he 
had sailed as far east as Flush- 
ing, and he was on his way 
back when a spell of bad 
weather and head winds drove 
him into Ostend and detained 
him there three days. 
Lichtensteiger was also de 
tained at Ostend ; but not by 
the weather. Lichtensteiger 
had come from Alexandria, 
with a rubber tube stuffed full 
of morphine wound round his 
waist next his skin, and he 
was anxious to get to London 
as quickly as he could. He 
had already been as far % 
Dover, but there a Oustoms 
official (who had suspicions 
but no proof) whispered to 4 
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friend in the Immigration 
Department, and Lichtensteiger 
found himself debarred as an 
“ gndesirable alien ’’ from en- 
tering the United Kingdom, 
He had therefore returned to 
Ostend in the steamer in which 
he had left that place. 

Lichtensteiger stood 6 feet 
1 inch in his socks, weighed 
14 stone stripped, and he had 
a round chest and a flat stom- 
ach. He was as strong as a 
gorilla, a8 quick in action as a 
mongoose, and he had never 
done an honest day’s work in 
his life. There is reason to 
believe that Lichtensteiger was 
a Swiss, as he spoke Switzer- 
Deutsch, which is something 
only a German-Swiss can do. 
His nationality, however, is by 
no means certain, because he 
looked like a Lombard, carried 
Rumanian and Austrian pass- 
ports, and in addition to the 
various dialects used in those 
two countries, he spoke French 
like a Marseillais, German like 
a Wirtemberger, and English 
like a native of the lower West- 
side of New York. 

When Smith and Lichten- 
steiger first set eyes on each 
other, Smith was sitting in the 
Kate’s tiny cockpit, smoking 
his pipe and worrying about 
the weather. For Smith’s holi- 
day was nearly over; he was 
due at his bank again in three 
days and he knew he could 
not hope to sail back while 
the strong north-westerly wind 
continued to blow straight from 


East Anglia towards Belgium. . 


Said Smith to himself, ‘‘ Hang 
it! I’ve got to sail to-morrow 


or get into a nasty fix. And 
if only I had two sound arms 
I would sail to-morrow and 
chance it; but a hundred- 
mile beat to wind’ard all by 
myself. is going to be no joke. 
What I need is another man 
to help me; but there isn’t 
an earthly hope of getting hold 
of anyone in this filthy hole.” 
Lichtensteiger was walking 
along the quay. He glanced 
at the Kate and her owner 
with a disdainful eye and 
passed on, because neither the 
boat nor the man held any 
interest for him. But in Lich- 
tensteiger’s card - index - like 
mind, in which he filed with- 
out conscious effort most of 
the things he heard and saw, 
there were registered three im- 
pressions and one deduction : 
“A yacht. The British flag. 
An Englishman. A _ fool.” 
Having filed these particulars, 
Lichtensteiger’s mind was about 
to pass on to the problem of 
how to get Lichtensteiger to 
London, when an idea flashed 
like a blaze of light into his 
consciousness. To translate 
Lichtensteiger’s multi-lingual 
thoughts is difficult; a free 
rendering of them must suffice. 
Said Lichtensteiger to himself, 
“Thunder . and lightning. 
Species of a goose. You poor 
fish, Of course. It is that! 
If you had a yacht—if you 
were @ sailor—there is the obvi- 
ous solution. Then there no 
more need would be to risk 
placing oneself in the talons 
of the sacred bureaucrats of 
Customs or within the despic- 
able jurisdiction of blood-suck- 
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ing immigration officials. Why, 
say! If I had a little boat I 
guess I wouldn’t worry myself 
about smuggling my dope 
through no Dovers and such- 
like places. With a boat of 
my own then veritably would 
I be a smuggler classical and 
complete. But what’s the use! 
I ain’t got no boat and I ain’t 
no sailor. But hold! Atten- 
tion! The English yacht. That 
fool Englishman. There are 
possibilities in that direction 
there. Yes. I guess I go back 
and take another look at that 
” 

Lichtensteiger’s second sur- 
vey of Smith was detailed and 
thorough, and it confirmed his 
previous judgment. ‘‘ Easy 
meat,” said Lichtensteiger to 
himself, and then, aloud, 
“Evening, stranger. Pardon 
me, but I see you’re British, 
and I guess it'll sound good 
to me to hear someone talk 
like a Christian for a change. 
I’m from Noo York, and Otis 
T. Merritt’s my name. I’m 
over this side on vacation ; 
but I'll tell you the truth, I 
don’t cotton to these darned 
Dagoes and Squareheads here, 
not at all. So I reckon to 
catch the next boat across to 
your good country, mister, and 
spend the balance of my trip 
there with white men. That’s 
@ peach of a little yacht you 
got. I'll say she certainly is. 
She’s a pippin, and I guess 
you have a number one first- 
class time sailing around in 
her. It’s just the kind of game 
I’ve always had in mind to 
try for myself. It ’ud suit me 
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down to the ground, I reckon, 
If you’ve no objections [J 
step aboard. I’d sure like to 
look her over. Where are you 
sailing to next after here ?” 

** Harwich,” answered Smith, 
“Come aboard and look round 
if you like by all means; but 
I’m afraid you won’t find very 
much to see here.” 

** Why, she’s the finest little 
ship I ever set eyes on,” cried 
Lichtensteiger a few minutes 
later, settling himself on the 
cabin settee. ‘And to think 
you run her all alone. My 
gracious! Have a cigar?” 

“ Thanks,” said Smith. “I 
do sail her by myself usually, 
but this time I’m afraid I’ve 
bitten off more than I can 
chew. You see, I’ve got to 
get back to Harwich within 
three days. If I had another 
man to help me I'd do it 
easily, but with this wind blow- 
ing it’s a bit more than I care 
to tackle alone.” 

After that, of course, it was 
easy for Lichtensteiger. He 
did not ask Smith if he could 
sail with him; he led Smith 
on to make that suggestion 
himself. Then he hesitated 
awhile at the unexpectedness of 
the proposal, and when he 
finally yielded to persuasion, 
he left Smith with the impres- 
sion that he was doing him & 
favour. It was very beauti- 
fully done. 

That night Lichtensteiger 
transferred himself and two 
suit-cases from his hotel and 
slept aboard the Kate. At 
daybreak next morning they 
sailed. Once outside the har- 
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pour entrance Smith found the 
wind had fallen to a moderate 
preeze, but it still blew out 
of the north-west, making the 
shaping of a direct course to 
Harwich impossible. Smith, 
therefore, did the best he could. 
He put the Kate on the star- 
board tack and sailed her to 
the westward along the Belgian 
coast. - 

It did not take Smith long 
to discover that Lichtensteiger 
was no sailor. He could not 
steer or even make fast a rope 
securely. In half an hour it 
became clear to Smith that 
Lichtensteiger literally did not 
know one end of the boat from 
the other, and within an hour 
he realised that his passenger, 
instead of helping him, was 
going to be a hindrance and 
an infernal nuisance as well. 
Lichtensteiger did all those 
things which must on no ac- 
count be done if life is to be 
made livable in the confined 
space aboard a small boat. 
In additon to other crimes, 
Lichtensteiger grumbled at 
the motion, the hardness of 
the bunks, and the lack of 
head-room in the cabin. He 
left his clothes scattered ail 
over the yacht, he used the 
deck as a spittoon, and he 
sprawled at ease in the cock- 
pit, so that every time Smith 
had to move in a hurry he 
tripped over Lichtensteiger’s 
legs. By mid-day Smith had 
had as much of Lichtensteiger’s 
company as he felt he could 
stand. Now that the weather 
was fine and looked like re- 
maining so, he knew he could 


easily sail the Kate home by 
himself. He said, ‘ Look here, 
Merritt ; I’m afraid you don’t 
find yachting in such a small 
boat is as much fun as you 
thought it was going to be. 
See those buildings sticking up 
on the shore there? Well, 
that’s Dunkerque, and I'll sail 
in and land you, and then 
you can catch the night boat 
over to Tilbury nice and com- 
fortably. I'll run you in there 
in half an hour.” 

Smith’s suggestion astounded 
Lichtensteiger, and produced 
in him so profound an alarm 
that he forgot for a moment 
that he was Merritt. His eyes 
blazed, the colour vanished 
from his face, and tiny beads 
of sweat hopped out upon 
it. Then Lichtensteiger emit- 
ted some most extraordinary 
sounds which, had Smith but 
known it, were Switzer-Deutsch 
curses of a horrid and disgust- 
ing kind, coupled with an em- 
phatic and blasphemous asser- 
tion that nothing, not even ten 
thousand flaming blue devils, 
could force him to set foot upon 
the suppurating soil of France. 
In fairness to Lichtensteiger it 
must be stated that he very 
rarely forgot himself, or any 
part he might happen to be 
playing, and it was also always 
difficult to frighten him. But 
the toughest ruffian may be, 
perhaps, excused if he shrinks 
from venturing into a country 
which he has betrayed in time 
of war. And this is what 
Lichtensteiger had done to 
France, or, more precisely, he 
had twice double-crossed the 
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French Army Intelligence De- 
partment, Section Counter- 
Espionage, Subsection N.O.D. 
And the penalty for doing this, 
as Lichtensteiger well knew, 
is death. Since 1916, when 
Lichtensteiger succeeded in 
escaping from that country by 
the skin of his teeth, France 
was a place which he had taken 
the most. sedulous pains to 
avoid, and at the sudden pros- 
pect of being landed there he 
lost his grip of himself for 
fifteen seconds. Then he pulled 
himself together and grinned 
at Smith and said, ‘ Dun- 
kerque nix! Nothing doing. 
I guess not. And don’t you 
make any mistake, brother ; 
I think this yachting stufi’s 
just great. I’m getting a whale 
of a kick out of it. So we'll 


keep on a-going for Harwich. 


Sure, we will. You bet. And 
no Dunkerque. No, sir. No 
Dunkerque for mine. Forget 
it.” 

Smith said, “‘ Oh! All right,” 
and that was all he said. But 
he was thinking hard. He 
thought, “By God! That was 
queer. That — was — damned 
queer. The fellow was scared 
to death. Yes—to death! For 
T’'ll swear nothing else could 
make a man look like that so 
suddenly. He turned abso- 
lutely green. And he sweated. 
And his eyes— He was 
terrified. And he yammered, 
panicked, babbled—in Ger- 
man, too, by the sound of 
it. By Gosh! I wonder who 
he is? And what it is he’s 
been up to? Something damn- 
able, by the look of it. And 
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whatever it was, he did it ip 
Dunkerque—or in France, any- 
way. That’s plain. To look 
like that at the mere thought 
of landing in France! My 
God, he might be a murderer, 
or anything. Cleared out into 
Belgium and hanging about, 
waiting his chance to get away 
probably. And here I am, 
helping him to escape. Oh 
Lord, what a fool I was to 
let. him come. I actually asked 
him to come. Or did I? 
Yes, I did; but it seems to 
me now, with this to open my 
eyes, that he.meant to come all 
the time. He did! He led 
me on to ask him. I can see 
it all now. He’s a clever, 
crafty devil—and he’s twice 
my size! Oh, hang it all. 
This is nasty.” 

Smith was so absorbed by 
his thoughts that he did not 
notice the change of wind 
coming. The Kate heeled sud- 
denly to the puff, her sheets 
strained and creaked, and she 
began to string a wake of 
bubbles and foam behind her. 
“ Hullo,” said Smith, ‘ wind’s 
shifted and come more out of 
the north. We'll be able to 
lay our course a little better 
now ; she’s heading up as high 
as nor’-west. I’ll just see where 
that course takes us to if you'll 
bring up the chart.” 

Lichtensteiger brought the 
chart from the cabin table, and 
Smith spread it out upon the 
deck: ‘‘ Not so good,” said 
he, .after gazing at it for 4 
while. ‘“ We can’t fetch within 
forty miles of Harwich on this 
tack. A nor’-west course only 
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just clears the Goodwins and 
the North Foreland. Look.” 

“Then why don’t you point 
the boat straight for Harwich,” 
said Lichtensteiger, “‘ instead of 
going ‘way off to the left like 
that q ” 

“ Because this isn’t a steamer, 
and we can’t sail against the 
wind. But we'll get to Harwich 
all right, although if this wind 
holds we won’t be there before 
to-morrow night.” 

“To-morrow night,” said 
Lichtensteiger. ‘‘ Well, that 
suits me. What sort of a kind 
of a place is this Harwich, any- 
way? Walk ashore there, I 
suppose, as soon as we get in, 
without any messing about ? ” 

“Oh yes. But we'll have to 
wait till the morning probably, 
for the Customs to come off 
and pass us.” 

“Customs!” said Lichten- 
steiger. “Customs! I thought 
—you’d think, in a one hole 
dorp like Harwich, there 
wouldn’t be no Customs and 
all that stuff. And, anyways, 
you don’t mean to tell me the 
Customs ’ll worry about a little 
bit of a boat like this ? ” 

“Oh yes, they will,” Smith 
answered. ‘‘ Harwich isn’t the 
hole you seem to think it is. 
It’s a big port. We're arriving 
from foreign, and if we went 
ashore before the Customs and 
harbour-master and so on passed 
us there’d be the very devil of 
& row.” 

“Well, crying out loud!” 
said Lichtensteiger. “‘ What a 
hell of a country. Not that the 
blamed Customs worry me any ; 
but—well, what about all this 
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Free Trade racket you Brit- 
ishers blow about? Seems to 
me, with your damned Customs 
and immigration sharps and 
passports an’ God knows what 
all, you’ve got Great Britain 
tied up a blame sight tighter 
than the United States.” Say- 
ing which, Lichtensteiger spat 
viciously upon the deck and 
went below to think things 
over. 

Before Lichtensteiger finished 
his thinking the sun had set, 
and when he came on deck 
again, with his plan of action 
decided upon, it was night. 
Said he, “Gee! It’s black. 
Say, how d’you know where 
you're going to when you can’t 
see? And where the hell are 
we now, anyway ?” 

‘A mile or so nor’-west of 
the Sandettie Bank.” 

“That don’t mean nothing 
to me. Where is this Sandettie 
place ? ” 

“Tt’s about twenty miles 
from Ramsgate one way and 
eighteen from Calais the other.” 

“Twenty miles from Rams- 
gate?” said Lichtensteiger. 
“Well, listen here, brother. 
I guess I’ve kind of weakened 
on this Harwich idea. It’s too 
far, and it’s going to take too 
long getting there. And I find 
this yachting game ain’t all 
it’s cracked up to be by a long 
sight. To tell you the truth, 
without any more flim-flam, 
I’m fed right up to the gills 
with this, and the sooner you 
get me ashore and out of it 
the better. See? Twenty miles 
ain’t far, and I reckon Rams- 
gate, or anywhere around that 
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way, will do me fine. Get me? 
Now you point her for Rams- 
gate right away and let’s get 
@ Move on.” 

* But, I say—look here!” 
protested Smith. ‘I don’t 
want to go to Ramsgate. I 
mean, I’ve got to get back to 
Harwich by to-morrow night, 
and if we put into Ramsgate 
I'll lose hours and hours. We 
can’t get there till after mid- 
night, and you won’t be able 
to land before daylight at the 
very earliest, because the Cus- 
toms won’t pass us till then. 
And——” 

“Oh hell!” 
Lichtensteiger. ‘“‘ Customs at 
Ramsgate, too, are there? 
Well, say, that’s all right. Tl 
tell you what we'll do. We 
won’t trouble no flaming Cus- 
toms—and save time that way. 
You land me on the beach, 
somewheres outside the town, 
where it’s quiet and there’s 
no one likely to be around. 
Tll be all right then. , I'll 
hump my suit-cases into this 
Ramsgate place and catch the 
first train to London in the 
morning. That'll suit me down 
to the ground.” 

* But, look here! I can’t 
do that,” said Smith. 

“What d’you mean, you 
can’t? Youcan. What's stop- 
ping you?” 

* Well, if you will have it, 
Merritt,” answered Smith, “ Ill 
tell you straight, I don’t like 
being a party to landing a 
man—any man—in the way 
you want me to. It’s illegal. 
I might get into trouble over 
it, and I can’t afford to get 
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into trouble. If they hear 
in the bank I’d lose my job, 
I'd be ruined. I’m sorry, but 
I can’t risk it. Why, if we got 
caught they might put us ip 
prison ! ” 

“Caught! You poor fish,” 
said Lichtensteiger. ‘‘ How can 
you get caught? All yon’ye 
got to do is to put me ashore 
in the dark in that little boat 
we're pulling behind us, and 
then you vamoose and go. to 
Harwich—or Hell if you like, 
I'll be damned if I care. And 
you can take it from me, 
now, brother, you’ve got to 
put me ashore whether you 
like it or not. And if you don’t 
like it, I’m going to turn to 
right here and make you. See! 
All this darned shinanyking 
makes me tired. 1’m through 
with it and it’s time you 
tumbled to who’s boss here— 
you one-armed, mutt-faced, 
sawn-off little son of a b— 
you. You steer this boat for 
Ramsgate, now, pronto, and 
land me like I said, or by Gor, 
T’ll serape that fool face off the 
front of your silly head and 
smear the rest of you all over 
the boat. So—jump to it! 
Let’s see some action, quick!” 

If Smith had not been bom 
and bred in the midst of a 
habitually peaceful and law 
abiding community, he might 
perhaps have understood that 
Lichtensteiger meant to do 
what he said. But Smith had 
never encountered a really bad 
and = utterly unscrupulous 
human being in all his life 
before. In: spite of the feeble 
imitations of the breed whieh 
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he had seen inside the cinemas, 
Smith did not believe in such 
things as human wolves. It is 
even doubtful if Smith had 
ever envisaged himself as being 
involved in a fight which was 
not more or less governed by 
the Marquis of Queensberry’s 
rules. It is a fact that Smith 
would never have dreamed of 
kicking a man when he was 
down or of hitting anyone 
below the belt, and he made 
the mistake of believing that 
Lichtensteiger must, after all, 
be more or less like himself. 
Smith believed that Lichten- 
steiger’s threats, though alarm- 
ing, were not to be taken 
seriously. He therefore said, 
“Here! I say! You can’t 
say things like that, you know. 
This is my boat and I 
won’t——’”’ 

But Smith did not get any 
further. Lichtensteiger inter- 
rupted him. He drove his 
heel with all his might into 
Smith’s stomach, and Smith 
doubled up with a grunt and 
dropped on the cockpit floor. 
Lichtensteiger then kicked him 
in the back and the mouth, 
spat in his face and stamped 
on him. When Smith came to 
he heard Lichtensteiger saying, 
“You'll be wise, my buck, to 
get on to the fact that I took 
pains, that time, not to hurt 
you. Next time, though, I 
reckon to beat you up good. 
So—cut out the grunting and 
all that sob-stuff and let’s hear 
if you're going to do what I 
Say. Let’s hear from you. 
Or do you want another little 

? Pipe up, you——” 
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Smith vomited. When he 
could speak, he said, “I 
can’t——_ Ah, God! Don’t 
kick me again. Tl doit. Ill 
do what you want. But—I 
can’t—get up. Wait—and I'll 
do it—if I can. I think my 
back’s—broken.” 

Smith lay still and gasped, 
until his breath and his wits 
returned to him. He explored 
his hurts with his fingers gin- 
gerly, and then he sat up and 
nursed his battered face in his 
hands. He was thinking. He 
was shocked and amazed at 
Lichtensteiger’s strength and 
brutal ferocity, and he knew 
that, for the moment, he dare 
do nothing which might tempt 
Lichtensteiger to attack him 
again. Smith was sorely hurt 
and frightened, but he was not 
daunted. And deep down in 
the soul of that under-sized 
bank clerk there smouldered a 
resolute and desperate deter- 
mination to have his revenge. 
Presently he said, “ Better now. 
But it hurts me to move. 
Bring up the chart from the 
cabin. I'll find out a quiet 
place to land you and see what 
course to steer.” 

Lichtensteiger laughed. 
“ That’s right, my son,” said 
he. “Pity you didn’t see a 
light a bit sooner, and you’d 
have saved yourself a whole 
heap of grief.” He brought 
the chart and Smith studied it 
carefully for some minutes. 
Then he put his finger on the 
coast-line between Deal and 
Ramsgate and said, “ There, 
that looks the best place. It’s 


a stretch of open beach, with 
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no houses shown anywhere near. 
It looks quiet and deserted 
enough on the chart. Look 
for yourself. Will that spot 
suit you ? ” 

Lichtensteiger looked and 
grunted. He was no sailor, 
and that small seale chart of 
the southern half of the North 
Sea did not convey very much 
to him. He said, “Huh! 
Guess that'll do. Nothing much 
doing around that way by the 
look of it. What’s this black 
line running along here ?.” 

“ That’s a road. I'll put you 
on the beach here, and you 
walk inland till you get to the 
road and then turn left. It’s 
only two miles to Deal that 


way.” 
“Let her go then,” said 
Lichtensteiger. ‘“‘ The sooner 


you get me ashore the sooner 
you'll get quit of me, which 
ought to please you some, I 
guess. And watch your step! 
I reckon you know enough now 
not’ to try and put anything 
over on me; but, if you feel 
like playing any tricks—look 
out. If I have to start in on 
you again, my bucko, I'll tear 
you up in little bits.” 

“Tl play no tricks,” replied 
Smith. “‘How can I? For 
my own sake, I can’t risk you 
being caught. You’re making 
me do this against my will, 
but nobody will believe that 
if they catch me doing it. I 
promise to do my best to land 
you where no one will see you. 
It shouldn’t be hard. In four 
or five hours we'll be close to 
the land, and you'll see the 
lights of Ramsgate on one side 





and Deal on the other. In 
between there oughtn’t to be 
many lights showing, and we'll 
run close inshore where it’s 
darkest and anchor. Then I'l 
row you ashore in the dinghy, 
and after that it’ll be up to 
you.” 

“Get on with it, then,” said 
Lichtensteiger, and Smith 
trimmed the Kate’s sails to 
the northerly wind and settled 
down to steer the compass 
course he had decided on. The 
yacht slipped through the dark- 
ness with scarcely a sound. 
Smith steered and said nothing, 
while Lichtensteiger looked ‘at 
the scattered lights of the ship- 
ping which dotted the black- 
ness around him and was silent 
too. 

At the end of an hour Lich- 
tensteiger yawned and stretched 
himself. ‘“‘ Beats me,” he said, 
* how in hell you can tell where 
you're going to.” And Smith 
said, ‘It’s easy enough, when 
you know how.” 

At the end of the second 
hour Lichtensteiger said, “ Gee, 
this is slow. Deader’n mud. 
How long now before we get 
there?” And Smith replied, 
* About three hours. Why 
don’t you sleep. I'll wake you 
in time.” 

Lichtensteiger said, ‘“ Noth- 
ing doing. Don’t you kid 
yourself. I’m keeping both 
eyes wide open, constant and 
regular. I’ve got ’em on you. 
Don’t forget it either!” 

Another hour went by be 
fore  Lichtensteiger spoke 
again. He said, “ What's that 
light in front there? ‘The 
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pright one that keeps on going 
’ in and out.” 

“Lighthouse,” said Smith. 
“That's the South Foreland 
light. I’m steering for it. The 
lights of Deal will show up to 
the right of it presently, and 
then we'll pick out a dark 
pateh of coast somewhere to 
the right of that again and I'll 
steer in for it.”’ 

By 2 A.M. the land was close 
ahead, a low black line looming 
against the lesser blackness of 
the sky. “ Looks quiet enough 
here,” said Lichtensteiger. 
“Just about right for our little 
job, 1 reckon. How about it?” 

“ Right,” said Smith, sound- 
ing overside with the lead-line. 
“Four fathoms. We'll anchor 
here.” He ran the Kate into 


the wind, lowered the jib and 
let go his anchor with a rattle 


and a splash. 

“Cut out that flaming 
racket,” hissed Lichtensteiger. 
“Trying to give the show 
away, are you, or what? You 
watch your step, damn you.” 

“You watch yours,” said 
Smith, drawing the dinghy 
alongside. ‘‘Get in carefully 
or, you'll upset.” 

“You get in first,” replied 
Lichtensteiger. ‘‘ Take hold 
of my two bags and then I'll 
get in after. And you want to 
take pains we don’t upset. If 
we do, there'll be a nasty 
accident—to your neck! I 
guess I can wring it for you 
a quick under water as I can 
here, You watch out now and 
go, slow. You haven’t done 
with me yet, don’t you kid 
yourself,” . 
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“No, not yet,” said Smith. 
“Tll put you on shore all 
right. Il promise that. It’s 
all I can do under the cir- 
cumstances; but, considering 
everything, I think it ought to 
be enough. I hope so, any- 
how. Get in now and we'll 
go.” 

Smith rowed the dinghy to- 
wards the shore. Presently 
the boat grounded on the sand 
and Lichtensteiger jumped out. 
He looked around him for 
a while and listened intently ; 
but, except for the sound of 
the little waves breaking and 
the distant lights of the town, 
there was nothing to be heard 
or seen. Then, “ All right,” 
said Lichtensteiger. And Smith 
said nothing. He pushed off 
from the beach and rowed 
away silently into the dark- 
ness. ' 

Lichtensteiger laughed. He 
turned and walked inland with 
@ suit-case in each hand. He 
felt the sand under his feet 
give way to shingle, the shingle 
to turf, and the turf to a hard 
road surface. Lichtensteiger 
laughed again. It amused him 
to think that the business of 
getting himself unnoticed into 
England should prove, after 
all, to. be so ridiculously easy. 
He turned to the left and 
walked rapidly for half a mile 
before he came to a fork in 
the road and a signpost. It 
was too dark for him to see 
the sign; but he stacked his 
suit-cases against the post and 
climbing on .them struck a 
match. .He read: “ Calais— 
14.” 
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BY GWEN WARREN. 


It is all very well to say you 
are not a bit superstitious and 
cannot understand how anyone 
can be so silly as to believe in 
black cats and magpies; but 
when a hare deliberately crosses 
your path and ten minutes later 
your car breaks down, broken 
where it has never broken 
before, well, you cannot help 
agreeing with the Arabs who 
say that hares are harbingers 
of ill-luck if met at the com- 
mencement of a journey, unless 
a couple of gazelle happen to 
be near by to mitigate the evil. 

No gazelles came to help us 
as we sat disconsolately in the 


blazing heat high up on a stony 
ledge by the roadside, where an 
overhanging rock gave a scrap 
of shade thirty miles from the 


Iraq - Persian Frontier. Our 
men folk and the drivers 
tweaked and tugged at the 
insides of our Renault tourer, 
while the other car, an Arm- 
strong Siddeley, ‘‘stood proudly 
by,” like the Arab steed, glow- 
ing with pride at her superior 
behaviour in a foreign country. 

The united efforts of two 
Trishmen, an Indian, an Iraqi, 
and a passing Persian failed to 
get a move out of the Renault. 
Something was broken in the 
gear-box, and, like the duchess 
who went out to tea, “her 
Tumblings abdominal, were 
simply abominable ” whenever 
the engine was started up. 


She hung her French bonnet 
in the dust with shame, and 
her sides bulged with valises, 
bedding, suit-cases, and every 
spare part except the one re- 
quired. 

We nearly wept with dis- 
appointment. Only thirty miles 
inside Persia and a breakdown 
already ! 

Was it to sit on this scorching 
rock that we had spent such 
busy days in Baghdad planning 
a wonderful tour through 
Northern Persia to the Caspian 
Sea? Was it for this we had had 
the cars overhauled, and spent 
hours seeing about passports, 
permits and visas, and coaxed 
letters of introduction out of 
the Persian Minister? Was it 
for this our arms still ached 
and itched from anti-plague in- 
oculations and vaccination, and 
our brains hummed from the 
mysteries of Persian coinage, 
which seemed to alter daily? 
One day we were told that on 
no account could paper money 
be taken into Persia; the 
next day it seemed that instant 
death would be our portion if 
we had as much as one silver 
kran in our pockets. 

Persia, we discovered, wraps 
herself coyly in a cloak of 
extreme exclusiveness, and 
makes those who wish to cross 
her borders work hard for the 
privilege. At the moment she 
seemed to have taken a sudden 
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whim, and refused to let us 
explore her beauties further. 

The afternoon sun beat down 
and our bit of shade gradually 
disappeared. Of course we 
ought to have been down on 
the road helping to bang at 
the car; but as we were three 
mechanically ignorant females 
we should only have been in 
the way; and anyway I 
privately think it is better to 
stay well out of earshot on 
some occasions. 

After a long while the men 
flung the tools back in the tool- 
box, and with them our hopes 
of getting on that day. 

“We'll have to push her back 
to the Police Post,” they said ; 
“she’s done for.” 

This feat we accomplished 
with much puffing and blowing, 
though it was only a quarter 
of a mile or so away, 
two little mud _  buildings— 
police on one side of the road 
and customs on the other. 
Between them a pole was 
stretched across the road as at 
a Continental level crossing. 
This pole was only raised to 
let travellers through when all 
their passports, &c., had been 
examined and found correct. 
With what delight we had 
roared through that barrier 
six hours earlier, all our ridicu- 
lous ‘ papers,’ without which 
you cannot move a yard in 
Persia, correct down to the 
age of the driver’s niother-in- 
law. We felt like steeple- 
chase horses safely over the 
first jump, and now we were 
like pricked balloons, though 
cheery in spite of our dis- 
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appointments, and determined 
by hook or by crook to go on 
somehow. 

The kindness of those poor 
Persian police (now that they 
had not to decipher passports 
held upside down) was wonder- 
ful. They took us in at once 
out of the heat, and gave up 
their only room for our sole 
use. They brought glasses of 
boiling tea, fetched cans of 
fresh water from the river, 
and one even shyly proffered 
® mosquito-net. When we 
explained that we should have 
to camp near them for the 
night, they immediately in- 
sisted on carting all our 
valises and gear up on to the 
flat mud roof, for which we 
were extremely grateful. It 
was, of course, several degrees 
cooler up there. 

As daylight deepened into 
dusk we went down to the river, 
and in @ quiet spot, where wild 
oleanders and great pink holly- 
hocks grew along the banks, 
bathed in the lovely rushing 
water. It was just like a 
mountain river at home, ice- 
cold, clear and full of rapids 
and slippery stones and little 
water-birds that swooped and 
pattered by the margin—very 
different from the muddy turgid 
Tigris at Baghdad. 

By this time we were thor- 
oughly enjoying our adventure. 
“Far more fun than going 
straight on,” Ailsa declared, 
sitting on a stone in mid- 
stream and making dives for 
the soap which she had just 
dropped. We all agreed with 
her. 
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We returned to our roof, 
ransacked the picnic basket, 
and sat blissfully content in 
the starlight eating curry puffs, 
tongue, and bread and butter, 
and watching the police boiling 
their samovar over a tiny fire 
below, while their voices drifted 
up in a soothing murmur. 
Presently one of them came 
up the steep stairs to our 
al fresco dining-room escorting 
& young man in riding clothes. 
At first we took him to be 
some Persian official sent to 
tell us that open-air bathing 
or sleeping on roofs was for- 
bidden. My husband hastily 
poured out a drink to placate 
him, and was just about to 
offer it when the visitor ex- 
plained in very halting ‘ pen- 
of-my-aunt’ French that he 
was a locust expert from 
Teheran and working in the 
locality. After that we 
breathed more freely. 

It is difficult to talk in- 
telligently about locusts when 
you are full of curry puff and 
bed seems the best spot on 
earth. But we had to listen 
while this polite youth en- 
lightened us on the lives of 
locusts from the cradle to the 
grave, and how he slew millions 
by cunning devices. From the 
corner of my eye I saw another 
man, evidently a servant, park- 
ing a neat camp-bed at a small 
distance from our communal 
dormitory, and realised to my 
dismay. that the hunter of 
locusts intended to spend the 
night on our roof! But all 
the locust hunters in Persia, 
or even the Shah himself, could 


not keep us awake any longer, 
80 with many bows we retired 
to bed beneath “the vista of 
the star-lit heavens.” Next 
morning our friend gave us his 
photograph, with a note o 
the back to the effect that he 
would never forget us. 

At dawn we rose and madea 
plan of campaign. 

A passing lorry was hired to 
tow our poor Renault to Kasr.i- 
shirin, the frontier town, and 
leave her there with a local 
merchant we knew about till 
our return. Then it was to 
return to the Police Post, load 
up with all our kit and the two 
drivers, and proceed to the 
next town, Kermanshah, where 
we had hoped to arrive on the 
previous day. In the mean- 
time we would all go on in the 
Armstrong Siddeley to Ker- 
manshah, a distance of about a 
hundred and thirty miles, and 
take a chance of hiring a car 
there and continuing the tour. 

So we said farewell to the 
police and wrote them a magni- 
ficent testimonial, which should 
gain them all promotion 
into the Shah’s bodyguard at 
least, packed ourselves and the 
picnic basket into the Siddeley, 
and set off once more—ow 
motto being, “If you see 
hare, don’t look at it.” 

The car hummed along beat- 
tifully, and we flew past the 
seene of the disaster with out 
noses well in the air and the 
remark, ‘“‘ Thank goodness we 
aren’t still sitting on that 
wretched rock.” Hardly were 
the ill-fated words out of out 
mouths than, for no rhyme of 
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reason that we could then or 
subsequently discover, the 
engine, which had been going 
perfectly, suddenly died away 
—gave up the ghost—and the 
car stopped twenty yards 
farther on. 

A wave of despair swept over 
us, and we were almost beyond 
speech as we disembarked once 
more and dragged out the tools 
again. But I refuse to dwell 
on the second breakdown. We 
sat on that hateful ledge for 
eight hours sending messages 
by every passing car and cart 
to the driver to come to our 
aid. Once we went down to 
the river, which now flowed 
between harsh rocky banks, 
and filled the canvas chargils 
with water. We cast lots for 


the Jonah of the party, and 
when the lot fell upon Fil we 


called him Jonah for the rest 
of the trip. Then, to our joy, 
we saw the faithful lorry ap- 
proaching in a welter of dust. 
The Siddeley’s driver sprang 
out and rushed to his car like 
@ mother to her ill-used child, 
tore open the bonnet, twiddled 
this and poked that, and in 
three minutes she was purring 
happily under his touch. 

Our joy was somewhat tem- 
pered by our chagrin at not 
being able to do the job our- 
selves, but after that all 
troubles, like the hot plains of 
Iraq, faded away behind, and 
Persia lay ahead. 

Persia! the fabled Land of 
the Lion and the Sun, with 
her poplar trees, her rose- 
gardens, her streams, her 
orchards, her maddening regu- 
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lations. And best of all her 
mountains, those lovely snow- 
capped peaks that never failed 
to fascinate us above every- 
thing else after the weary flat 
sky-line of-the desert. 

Persia is a country of sur- 
prises. 

When we stopped to let the 
cars cool down by a little chia- 
khana at the foot of the Pytax 
Pass we drank water out of 
enormous thick glasses stamped 
with the sickle and hammer of 
Soviet Russia, while the china 
teapot keeping hot near a 
samovar had a fresh pink 
rose-bud stuck on the lid knob. 
Pink roses and Soviet Russia ! 

Once we gave a lift to a 
dirty greasy lorry-driver whose 
lorry had run out of petrol. 
He clung to the running-board 
till we reached the next village, 
then sprang off, and snatching 
his greasy cap from his head 
he swept us a most beautiful 
bow that would have done 
credit to an operatic singer. 

A little farther on we over- 
took a Persian with a flaming 
orange-tinted beard riding along 
on his horse, with a huge 
monkey perched behind gazing 
sadly out over the horse’s tail. 

The car roared up the pre- 
cipitous Pytax Pass in fine 
style, spinning round blind 
corners and hairpin bends that 
made my heart stand still, 
being to my sorrow the world’s 
most nervous motorist. Owing 
to the breakdown it was too 
late to linger at the top of the 
Pass for more than a moment 
and admire the wonderful 
bird’s-eye view. 
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The next stop was in the 
little town of Karind, at a 
corner house that proudly dis- 
played the sign ‘ Resturant 
Lyons.’ It seemed to do nearly 
as big a trade serving tea as its 
namesake in the Strand. Ford 
lorries drew up crammed. with 
poor pilgrims sitting on piled-up 
bundles till their heads almost 
touched the roof, and tins, 
buckets, lanterns, water-jars, 
spare tubes, tyres, springs, and 
goodness knows what else lashed 
on outside. Big touring cars, 
packed as only a Persian driver 
can pack a car, utilising every 
inch of space, came in boiling 
like kettles from the steep 
climb up the Pass. Three 
passengers in front, six behind, 
and two more clinging like ivy 
to the running-boards, and a 
huge quantity of luggage, is 
quite an ordinary load in 
Persia. Once we met a@ car 
being pushed up a hill by 
the driver and his mate, 
while eight male passengers 
in Pahlevi hats sat firmly in 
their seats. Having paid their 
fare, it was clear they in- 
tended to reach their destina- 
ation with no further effort on 
their part. 

If you suddenly fell into 
Persia out of a wayward balloon 
you might easily think you had 
discovered a land entirely in- 
habited by postmen or railway 
porters, for every male Persian 
of ‘hat-able’ age wears, by 
the Shah’s decree, a peaked hat 
in grey, black, or fawn, called 
a Pahlevi. Everyone, of course, 
looks alike, and all the little 
boys’ ears stick out like butter 
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patters from under their jj- 
fitting and over-large hats. 

As we were filling up with 
petrol outside the Corner House, 
swarms of beggars besieged 
the cars—some fat and healthy, 
others dreadfully disfigured or 
maimed—clamouring for alms. 
In every village we stopped at, 
no matter how small or remote, 
in less than three minutes the 
local idiots or monstrosities 
were slobbering and whining 
at our elbows, while the blind 
and the lame hurried along, 
helped by eager relations. 

From Karind to Kermanshah 
the road slid and twisted over 
the mountains. We crossed 
range after range of hills, creep- 
ing slowly up till the crest was 
reached and we could see the 
white. road curving on miles 
away like white scallops on a 
greeny-grey ground, and the 
squares of cultivation on the 
slopes below looked like slabs 
of brown toffee marked out 
with a knife. Then down with 
@ rush and across the rolling 
plains, where huge flocks of 
sheep and goats and cattle 
grazed, and corn ripened in 
sheltered valleys, protected by 
a horse-shoe of foot-hills. Then 
up again, and over the brow of 
the next range. 

Every few miles along the 
road were chia-khanas, which 
catered for the wants of the 
tea-loving Persian wayfarer, and 
we halted at a very picturesque 
one for a glass of tea. It was 
built in a poplar grove, and 
tables and benches for cus 
tomers were set out by & 
running stream. On a wooden 
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trestle stood big green earthen- 
ware bowls of thick white 
eurds, which the Persians call 
‘mast,’ and eat out of yellow 
boat - shaped wooden spoons. 
Bottles of fresh milk were 
lying in the water to keep 
eool. The drivers had tea also, 
and omelettes wrapped in flaps 
of freshly baked bread, which 
looked most appetising. The 
bread in Persia is baked in 
great oval flaps very pointed 
at one end, instead of the 
rounds which are usual in 
Iraq. We ate nothing but 
Persian bread during our trip, 
and, beyond a certain gritti- 
ness, it was very good. 

Judging by the number of 
chia-khanas on the road, a 
Persian must surely measure 
his distance by glasses of tea 
instead of miles. Thus Karind 
to Kermanshah would be about 
twenty-five glasses. To us the 
chia-khanas were a_ perfect 
blessing. Whenever the road 
was particularly long, dull, and 
dusty, and we felt correspond- 
ingly stupid and stiff from long 
sitting, we would draw up at 
the next chia-khana, sit a while 
on @ wooden bench, sip tiny 
glasses of milkless sugary tea, 
and resume our journey greatly 
tefreshed. There was no need 
to carry messy vacuum flasks 
or wait thirstily for water to 
boil on spirit stoves. Tea, hot 
and freshly made, was always 
waiting for us round the next 
corner. It was not advisable 
to peer too closely into the 
inner regions or the washing- 
up or glass-cloths. One can 
never think of these things in 


Persia, for they do not bear 
thinking about. 


Darkness had fallen when we 
reached Kermanshah, and it 
was with some difficulty that 
we found the house where we 
were to stay the night. It 
was in a narrow high-walled 
street, and the door was old 
and thick and deeply sunk in 
its arch. On hearing the cars 
stop, servants ran out with 
lanterns and helped us to un- 
load. We stepped into a small 
paved courtyard, someone flung 
back a curtain, and we gazed 
spellbound on a scene straight 
out of a Persian fairy-story. 

We were standing at the top 
of a flight of wide stone steps 
which led down into a rose- 
garden, in the centre of which 
was an oblong-shaped pool of 
water. Willow-trees mourned 
over the dark water at each 
corner, little gravel paths wound 
in and out amongst flower-beds 
and rose-trees, and white rose 
petals lay on the ground like 
flakes of snow. At the far end, 
under shaded lights suspended 
in the trees, were some chairs 
and little tables set with plates 
of salted almonds, pistache nuts, 
and sweet biscuits. The scent 
of the roses and the reflection 
of the honey-coloured moon in 
the water completed a picture 
I shall never forget. 

Our host, a slight dark Jew 
with a deprecating smile and 
perfect manners, welcomed us 
warmly and showed us to our 
rooms. The house ran round 
three sides of the courtyard, and 
the bedrooms opened off the 
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garden, and were richly car- 
peted with Persian carpets in 
lovely glowing colours thick 
and soft underfoot. Sombre 
wine-coloured silk kashans hung 
on the walls, and the beds had 
embroidered sheets stitched on 
to padded silk quilts, and pink 
and blue silk pillows with white 
corners in the centre. On my 
mantelpiece stood a glass de- 
canter of water with a little 
scarlet glass cock inside glued 
mysteriously to the bottom. 

For dinner (which did not 
appear till 10 o’clock, when I 
was over-full of nuts) we had 
roast chicken, savoury meat 
and rice wrapped up in vine- 
leaf parcels, and preserved apri- 
cots in syrup. We drank a red 
wine made from grapes and 
the petals of the single white 
rose that grew in the garden, 
and our host entertained us 
with stories of Kermanshah in 
the days gone by. Only a 
decade or so ago they executed 
men there by pulling down the 
tops of a couple of poplar-trees 
in the market-place and letting 
them go again with the doomed 
prisoners attached. Rather 
dreadful things to hear about 
last thing at night. 

Early next morning a fine 
six-cylinder Hudson touring- 
car arrived at the gate to 
replace our poor Renault, and 
the driver, who had a rose 
dangling from his lips, agreed 
to take us to the Caspian Sea 
and back to the Iraq frontier, 
a distance of nine hundred 
miles, for 130 tomans, about 
£22. It did not matter whether 
we took a week or a month on 
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the trip. We engaged him, 
and he proved to be an exeel- 
lent driver, barring a rooted 
objection to going slowly and 
a trying habit of heading 
straight for every on-coming 
vehicle, and only swerving out 
of the way at the very last 
second. In Persia it is con- 
sidered weak to give way one 
inch on the road. 

After breakfast we set off 
again, the luggage lashed on 
with black and white goat-hair 
ropes, and a pair of cold 
chickens in a palm-leaf basket 
which our host pressed on us, 
They were untrussed and pallid, 
and lay in a tomb of boiled 
rice, almonds, and raisins, and 
rather put me off chicken for 
a bit. 

Outside the town we had 
our first skirmish with the 
police. In Persia you have to 
produce your ‘Jewaz’ (which 
was the only Persian word we 
ever learnt) at the police station 
before entering or leaving any 
town. Friends warned us be 
forehand that we might be held 
up for hours or even days on 
some absurd pretext, but o 
the whole we were very lucky. 
The Persian Minister’s letter 
usually worked like a magic 
charm. 

On this occasion, however, 
something puzzled them, and 
we waited for ages in a white 
washed room while the police 
ran importantly backwards and 
forwards peering at the papers 
which they invariably held ¢lose 
to one eye like a jeweller looking 
at.a watch. A busy pair of 
swallows were building a nest 
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in the roof, and swooped fear- 
lessly in and out through the 
low doorway. Lucky birds— 
they were able to get into 
Persia without any ‘ Jewaz’! 

In the end it was the driver’s 
mate, a cheery boy we christened 
Oswald, who rescued us. He 
suddenly flared up, jabbered 
at the police, told them they 
did not know their job, shoved 
papers under their noses and 
made them stamp them, herded 
us back to the cars, and away 
we went, leaving the police 
staring after us with sagging 
jaws. Thus Oswald proved 
himself a valuable asset to our 
party, and owing to him the 
language problem presented no 
difficulties. None of us knew 
a word of Persian except Daud, 
our Mosulawi boy, who boasted 
six or seven words. Oswald 
knew an equal amount of 
Arabic, so they became our 
chief translators; and with a 
sprinkling of French, Arabic, 
Hindustani, or Italian in 
moments of stress, we man- 
aged splendidly all the time. 

Although we had had special 
tanks for spare petrol fitted on 
the cars before leaving Baghdad 
we did not require them, as 
petrol was sold in every village, 
generally ‘B.P.’ or a Russian 
brand called ‘Pan.’ The roads, 
too, were far better than we 
expected, and we often passed 
gangs of workmen and steam- 
rollers repairing bad patches. 
On the whole trip we did not 
have more than six punctures 
between the two cars, and one 
cracked leaf in a spring. 

The road from Kermanshah to 
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Hamadan was “rich in historic 
interest,” as the guide-books 
say. We stopped at Tak-i- 
Bustan to admire the lake, the 
bas-reliefs and ruins of a lovely 
arched garden built by some 
Sassanian king, and again we 
disembarked at the frowning 
rock of Bisitun, and craned our 
necks to see the famous carvings 
of Darius and his seven Captive 
Kings. I was sorry I knew so 
little about those long-dead 
monarchs who lived in such 
pomp and arrogance. We 
lunched on a sunny bank among 
tiny scarlet tulips opposite a 
fort built by Alexander the 
Great’s soldiers. 

Ranges of mountains towered 
in the distance, with little 
patches of snow on their sides 
like a giant’s handkerchief 
spread out to bleach. In the 
fields close by were rows and 
rows of mauve and white opium 
poppies and a great splash 
of purple which looked like 
heather, but turned out to be 
a kind of vetch. 

A string of hooded country 
carts drawn by four horses 
abreast straggled past with 
jingling bells and squeaking 
axles. They were laden with 
bales of carpets labelled for 
New York. The horses were 
in good condition,  well- 
groomed, and plodded along 
at their own pace, their drivers 
either sound asleep on top of 
the load or sitting together in 
the front cart for company. 

I loved to pass the great 
caravanserais in the evening 
time where these horse-drawn 
earavans halted for the night, 
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and see the loads piled up in 
the courtyard and the tired 
horses head-deep in their feeds, 
while the men squatted over 
their samovars and cooked their 
own simple food. 

But the poor, overloaded, 
over-driven, pitiably thin 
donkeys that we passed by 
the hundred every day made 
my heart ache. They were 
so small that the rider’s feet 
almost touched the ground 
each side in spite of a thick- 
padded saddle. Always sore- 
backed and girth-galled, and 
nearly always lame, they pat- 
tered endlessly along the stony 
mountain roads, urged and 
goaded on relentlessly by men 
or boys. A thousand times 
during our trip I wondered 
what have donkeys ever done 
that out of all the beasts of 
creation they just ‘do not 
matter.’ In almost every part 
of the world you find them 
ekeing out a tortured exist- 
ence, enduring cruelty and 
neglect in dumb submission. 
That is why the sight of a 
baby donkey with furry in- 
quisitive ears and little dancing 
hoofs always makes me sad, 
for their care-free days are 
numbered. 


What with punctures and 
one thing or another, the sun 
was setting when we reached 
the foot of the famous Assabad 
Pass that rises 8000 feet in 
14 miles and boasts 72 hairpin 


bends. A storm grumbled 
amongst the hills as we com- 
menced to climb, and spurts of 
lightning and growls of thunder 
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made it seem more terrifying, 
I never believed such a road 
existed, or that cars could ever 
negotiate those dreadful corners, 
In places we seemed to climb 
perpendicularly up the sheer 
side of a hill with a crevagg 
yawning thousands of feet be- 
low; then the front wheek 
of the car would waver for one 
petrifying second over the edge 
as she was swung out to get 
round a sharp corner. Quaking 
in the back seat, I nearly pressed 
the floor-boards through with 
my feet, and would have gladly 
given all I possessed to get 
out and walk. 

The driver thought it mere 
child’s-play. He twiddled the 
rose between his lips, and spun 
the wheel like a sewing-machine 
handle, round double, treble, 
S turns, up and up, round and 
round, the engine pulling 
steadily with a comforting hum. 
Far, far below lights twinkled 
from some remote village, and 
the snow-capped mountains 
stood out almost on top of us 
against the cloudy sky, and 
still we climbed up and up. 
It was intensely cold, and we 
shivered in our thin clothes and 
rummaged for coats and rugs. 
It was an extraordinary sensa- 
tion to feel really cold again. 

From the head of the pass 
it was an easy run into Hama 
dan, where we put up at the 
Hotel de France, that proudly 
boasts an English bathroom 
and is reputed to be the best 
hotel in Persia. The English 
bathroom was rather fun. It 
had a boiler in it with a fire 
underneath to heat the water, 
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a large tin tub on the concrete 
floor, and a barrel of cold 
water. It was lucky the sides 
of the bath were so high that 
only my head appeared over 
the top when I sat in it before 
dinner, for the bath-boy, in his 
efforts to please, kept strolling 
in and out of the bathroom 
while I was there to replenish 
the fire and see if I was quite 
comfortable. It was quite a 
delicate problem when to 
pounce for the bath-towel. 

We thought next morning, 
as we breakfasted beneath a 
flowering tree on bread and 
dark-brown honey, that there 
could be no more delightful 
place than Hamadan on a 
bright May morning. It had 
rained in the night, the air 
came fresh and invigorating 
from the snow mountains that 
guarded the town, and the sun 
shone in the clear-washed sky. 
It. was like one of those rare 
summer days at home when 
everything smells deliciously, 
and it is good to be alive and 
able to enjoy it all. 

We picnicked up the lovely 
Abbasabad valley, where the 
gtass grew lush and green, and 
the orchards of quince, plum, 
apricot, cherry, and apple-trees 
were thickly embroidered with 
wild-flowers. There were corn- 
flowers and forget - me - nots, 
little squashy purple orchids, 
dandelions, daisies, and sca- 
bious, all familiar old friends 
that set us thinking of the 
fields at home. Mountain 
streams rushed down in torrents 
from the melting snows above ; 
birds sang ; there was a white 


hawthorn bush in blossom; 
banks of. bright yellow roses 
like clumps of pure gold; 
asparagus and wild rhubarb, 
very green and without a ves- 
tige of pink in its stalks. 

We wandered up to a village 
clinging so closely to the rocky 
hillside that the houses seemed 
to have no backs to them, and 
lingered by the well where 
pretty gypsy-looking girls were 
drawing water. They wore 
long black trousers, and drew 
their veils shyly across their 
faces when they saw us. 

Two little pictures of that 
village cling to the fringes of 
my memory. One is of an old 
man sitting against a low wall 
reading aloud to a group of 
cronies out of a leather-bound 
book. He did not raise his 
eyes a8 we went by, but read 
on steadily. And the other is 
of a tiny black-trousered girl 
running down a steep path 
clasping a white lamb in her 
little arms. She stopped to 
stare at us with round half- 
frightened eyes, while the 
dappled sunlight played about 
her curls and her lovely nut- 
brown skin, and her fingers 
squeezed the lamb’s woolly 
fleece tighter and tighter. 

Next day we ‘did’ the 
bazaars, cool and dim beneath 
their great vaulted roofs. There 
were babies’ cradles made out 
of kerosene tins ; chickens con- 
tentedly picking corn in coops, 
not tied by the leg in squawking 
dozens a8 in Baghdad ; and old 
men dreaming over trays. of 
toothpicks, wooden combs and 
cornelian seals. There were 
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piles of quartz-like sugar-candy 
spread on carpets—everything 
was displayed on carpets,— 
baskets and baskets of beauti- 
ful raisins, dried apricots, and 
figs; stalls of pale-blue and 
green pottery with a rare 
lustre finish, which is made in 
@® mountain village close by ; 
and carpets of every shape, 
size, and colour waved before 
us wherever we went. 

And roses everywhere: tied 
up in tight Victorian nosegays 
in the shops and wayside stalls. 
Elegant young men sauntered 
past dangling a rose in their 
hand or twirling one between 
their lips; they were painted 
on the lamps of the smart two- 
horse droskys that plied for 
hire, on the street-sweepers’ 
buckets, on watering-cans, on 
jars and vases, and even 
wreathed in withering festoons 
around the carcasses in the 
butchers’ shops. 

Well might Hafiz, the poet 
of Shiraz, have been thinking 
of Hamadan in May when he 
wrote— 


** Life’s span is but the Rose’s ten 
clear days, 
Then chain the ten with laughter’s 
link.” 


Next day we were taken over 
a carpet factory, where all the 
work is hand done save for a 
machine that cards the wool. 
The manager most kindly 
showed us the whole process 
of carpet weaving, from the 
piles of matted wool straight 
from the sheep’s back to the 
lovely finished carpet on the 
loom, with a pile as soft as 
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velvet and colouring as delicate 
as flowers. 

In comparison with the mo- 
notonous similarity of machine. 
made carpets, it is just the un. 
certainty of the human element 
that gives Persian carpets their 
great fascination and charm, 
A hint of irregularity here, or 
@ scrap of different colour 
there, in your carpet, and you 
love it better than any other, 
just because of this personal 
touch of the weaver. 

The actual weaving is done 
by women and little girls, who 
squat on wooden platforms 
hung in front of the looms and 
tie knots in the carpets with 
incredible swiftness. Their slim 
brown fingers flash in and ont 
of the white strands that stretch 
from top to bottom of the loom 
like quicksilver, and they work 
out the intricate designs in 4 
marvellous fashion. They are 
paid by the number of knots 
tied, and a good worker can 
tie over two thousand in a 
day. They laughed and chat- 
tered to each other as they 
worked, and one girl had her 
baby lying near her on a pink 
cushion. Its tiny hands were 
waving in the air, as if already 
groping for the threads of the 
loom. 

Unfortunately we had not 
time to visit the tomb of 
Esther, the beautiful Jewish 
queen beloved by King Aha- 
suerus, or the crumbling stone 
lion that has-lain for centuries 
outside the town; our goal, the 
Caspian Sea, still lay @ good 
long way ahead. ’ 

From Hamadan to Kazvil, 
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our next stopping-place, the 


‘road stretched across enormous 


plains for a hundred and forty 
miles with five separate rows 
of telegraph poles along the 
side most of the way. We 

at a sulphur spring 
that bubbled and fizzed boiling 
hot out of the rocks, and were 
invited to bathe in a steamy 
mud-enclosed tank, but the 
nauseous smell made our visit 
a fleeting one. 

A few miles farther on our 
driver suddenly pulled up, 
charged down a grassy bank 
by the road-side, and returned 
with a mug of water which he 
said tasted like lemonade. We 
thought it tasted like nothing 
on earth, being a very salty 
kind of soda-water. My hus- 


band and Jonah sighed mourn- 
fully, and asked him if by any 


chance he knew of a place 
where the water tasted like 
beer ! 

Kazvin left us with very 
wipleasant memories. The 
town was ugly and uninterest- 
ing, and the hotel garish and 
wmeomfortable. Hot water was 
wmknown, and the beds had 
boards hidden beneath the mat- 
tresses, and a close investiga- 
tion of the bedding made me 
quickly unpack my camp-bed. 
The dining-room glittered with 
lights like a gin palace, and 
enormous photographs of. the 
Shah, illuminated by electric 
candles, hung on the walls. 
During dinner a horrible child 

an untuned piano, 
Which was more than our tired 
hetves could stand. We told 
the waiter to remove her, by 
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force if necessary, which he 
did in spite of furious glances 
from a man and a golden-haired 
vamp, thumb-deep in rings, 
who sat at the next table. 

Next morning we were up 
and away so early that the 
police hardly had the sleep 
rubbed out of their eyes when 
we halted outside the Police 
Post for our permits to pro- 
ceed. As we waited we idly 
watched a youth making ice- 
cream by turning an old tin 
pail in a bucket of dirty ice. 
He moved away for a moment, 
and two urchins crept up, stuck 
their fingers into the tin, and 
scooped out a ghastly bright 
yellow mess. They had no luck, 
however, for the youth caught 
them at once, scraped the ice- 
cream off their fingers on to 
two plates, which he then put 
on a tray and offered to us. It 
was the last straw! We vowed 
never to set foot in the place 
again. To avoid it on the 
homeward journey we camped 
out for the night in an apricot 
orchard some twenty miles out- 
side the town, and a lovelier 
site for a camp could hardly be 
found. The crowning glory 
of that night was our dinner, 
which we look back on 
with pride. It consisted of hot 
soup, cold roast chicken, salad, 
plenty of caviar (destined for 
friends in Baghdad), fresh 
strawberries and cream. Con- 
sidering we had no cook and 
were @ hundred miles from the 
last shop, it was a regal banquet 
to eat on our laps in a Persian 
orchard. Part of the ground 
had been ploughed into wide 
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furrows, and in these we spread 
our valises and lay down to 
sleep. It was exactly like 
lying in a grave with the bare 
earth all round and the stars 
shining down kindly through 
the branches. 

Grey-green and endless the 
plains rolled away from us on 
either side as we left Kazvin 
behind, and now and again we 
passed humble villages crouch- 
ing in the shelter of a pro- 
tecting valley. Thirty miles on, 
the road began to bore its way 
through the desolate range of 
the Elzburze Mountains, which 
lay like a great wedge between 
us and the sea. 

For nearly a hundred miles 
it wreathed and twisted like a 
monstrous sandy white snake 
through rocky gorges, round 
curves so sharp that we could 
only see a few yards ahead, 
now reaching hundreds of feet 
up and feeling its way along 
the edge of a precipice for a 
mile or two, then plunging 
quickly down again to the 
level of the dry river-bed, the 
course of which it followed all 
the way. Never was there a 
more terrifying road; .com- 
pared. with it the Pytax and 
Assabad Passes were quiet 
country lanes. It crept under 
grim overhanging rocks, wrig- 
gled round huge boulders, where 
@ low wall, or rather a series 
of masonry blocks, seemed 
barely enough to save us from 
crashing down the ravine to a 
dreadful death below. Once or 
twice we shudderingly glimpsed 
the skeleton of some unlucky 
car lying at the bottom. 
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But there was worse to 
come. 

Heralded by furious horns 
blowing round almost every 
corner, towering ten-ton lorries 
thundered in the opposite 
direction; and by the time 
we had scraped past a hundred 
of these monsters round 4 
hundred hairpin bends, and on 
the outside of the road at that, 
I had nearly as much nerve 
racking as I could stand. How 
ever, after hours of sickening 
swerves, grinding brakes, skid- 
ding tyres, and being violently 
flung from side to side and 
back to front, I began to get 
used to it, and looked about 
me. This road that tor 
through the sterile savage 
mountains was built by Russian 
engineers, and all the lorries 
we met were Russian or German 
bringing goods into Persia. 

Chia-khanas were as thick 
along the roadside as public 
houses in a Southern ° Irish 
town, and sometimes children 
ran out with bowls of milk for 
sale as they used to do in Kerry 
years ago to the tourists in the 
Gap of Dunloe. 

Half-way across the mou 
tains the river Uzen is spanned 
by an iron bridge, blown Up 
by the Bolsheviks in 1920, 
and since rebuilt. Three mou 
tain ridges converge at this 
point, and form a sort of bottle 
neck, where a fierce wind always 
blows. Chaos and Pane 

igned at the bridge 
windightet: A long string of 
country carts, pulled by fow 
or six horses and laden with 
iron rails forty feet long aud 
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‘at the end by an 
extra pair of wheels, were 
lined up waiting to get across. 
Qne cart was stuck, as the 
angle of approach was ex- 
tremely difficult for carters to 
negotiate with their awkward 
joads ; ‘the horses strained and 
struggled, the men shouted, 
and impatient lorries honked 
and hooted. 

In the general confusion the 
lnckless Oswald, who as usual 
was in the thickest part of 
the uproar, had the misfortune 
to get his foot in the way of a 
cart, and was dragged along 
some yards before the cart was 
stopped. The foot was crushed 
and bleeding, and poor Oswald 
vared like a bull. A _ police- 
man from the little post which 
guards the bridge promptly 
applied iodine, and everyone, 
induding Oswald, shouted 
louder than ever. Presently 
the owner of the cart, instructed 
by the policeman, offered the 
boy the sum of one toman as 
damages, which he refused with 
gulps, and stuck out his under- 
lip like a motherless foal. An 
offer of two tomans brought a 
torrent of sobs, at three he 
Peitively bellowed, and at a 
télustant four he calmed down 
and signed a receipt. 

ing sorted itself out 


_ alter that, the foot was dressed, 


and we resumed our way. Soon 
after we left, the bridge the 
seene changed, and the moun- 
tains, instead of being bleak, 
we and empty of all life, 

how thickly forested with 
beautiful trees. There were 
bramble and thorn hedges by 
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the roadside, and little dripping 
waterfalls where maidenhair 
fern and rich green moss clung 
to the wet stones. Far below 
the river flowed between fields 
where cattle grazed. Looking 
round at the luxuriant vegeta- 
tion it seemed hard to realise 
that barely an hour before we 
had been surrounded by deso- 
late rocks and yawing ravines. 
But that road seemed endless ; 
always one hoped to see a gap 
in the hills ahead, only to find 
yet another range to zigzag 
round. 

Resht was a blaze of electric 
light when, tired and exhausted, 
we finally reached it about 
eight o’clock. Policemen stand- 
ing in miniature band-stands 
directed the traffic by smartly 
waving @ wooden spoon with 
an illuminated tip, and we 
drove up a fine wide street 
with trees and flower-beds in 
the centre and crowds of people 
walking on the footpaths. 

At the first hotel a dis- 
agreeable manager grudgingly 
offered us one room between 
the lot, so, like the three jovial 
huntsmen, “that we left be- 
hind,” and continued our search 
encouraged by eager emissaries 
of other hotels. At the next 
but one they had room for us 
all at a squash, and we were 
so tired that we agreed to 
squash anywhere. 

We were shown into a stuffy 
bedroom with three beds and 
four curtainless and blindless 
windows opening on to the 
passage. My husband and 
Jonah were then ushered into 
the red plush sitting-room of 
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monsieur the proprietor and 
madam his wife and their child, 
who slept in the adjoining 
bedroom. Beds were hastily 
put up for them amid the 
plush chairs and couches, and 
they were warmly invited to 
use the wash-basin in madam’s 
room for shaving in the morning. 
A really excellent dinner was 
soon ready and served in the 
gravelled courtyard.  After- 
wards we festooned the gaping 
windows of our bedroom with 
rugs and quilts, and fell into 
@ profound slumber. 

Great was our excitement 
next morning when we found 
a fruit-seller at the door with 
baskets of ripe strawberries, 
small but delicately flavoured. 
We breakfasted royally on them 
while a little boot-boy crept 
humbly about under the table 
and polished our shoes. 

We called on the Consul in 
his charming house, with an 
old-world high-walled garden 
ablaze with flowers, and a long 
low drawing-room full of beauti- 
ful furniture, china, and chintz, 
like some mellowed manor-house 
in an English village. It was 
extraordinarily pleasant coming 
upon a house like that so far 
from home; but Persia, as I 
said before, is full of surprises. 

Jt was on the brief twenty- 
five mile run between rice- 
fields to Pahlevi that we de- 
cided to form ourselves into a 
‘mission.’ Nobody dreams of 
going anywhere nowadays with- 
out breaking at least a couple 
of world records for speed, or 
time, or writing a pithy article 
on local labour conditions the 
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moment they descend from 
their ‘plane, car or speed. 
boat. So far we have beep 
mere tourists, and it is really 
too dull for words, we said, ag 
the car bumped over the pot 
holes and our poor heads 
cracked viciously against ‘the 
frame of the hood. We mast 
justify ourselves somehow, 
“There is the Caviar, of 
course,’ one suggested. “I 
believe the poor Caviar haga 
very thin time at present, 
What about forming ourselves 
into a Mission for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Caviar, and 
inquiring into its working hour, 
housing conditions, and #0 
forth ? ”’ 

We pounced on the idea im- 
mediately, and were just work- 
ing out details when a car 
behind started to honk and 
hoot like a mad bull: going 
through a mangle. Looking 
round we saw a large touring 
car pressing hard on our heels 
and trying to pass, whereupon 
a@ mischievous devil entered 
into our driver, and he: drove 
like wildfire for two or thre 
hundred yards, the pursuing 
ear yelling behind. Then he 
drew into one side, and the 
other car tore past at a fright 
ful pace with half a doz 
infuriated Persians leaning out 
and shaking their fists at's. 

A mile farther on the absurd 
incident assumed a diff 
aspect when we found the cat 
halted in the middle of the 
road, and the occupants still 
bursting with rage advanellg 
in a line to stop us. They 
rushed at us and rained torrents 
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of abuse on the driver, and 
their complaint was not that 
we exceeded the speed limit, 
but that we obstructed the way 
of the august Head of the 
Police. Apparently they 
thought everyone in Persia 
knew his car by sight. Nothing 
satisfied them, not even the 
Persian Minister’s letter which 
hitherto had been a magic 
charm; their dignity was in- 
sulted, and our driver was in- 
structed to appear before the 
Court next day at Pahlevi and 
pay the penalty of his reckless- 
ness. 


We soon forgot our vexation 
when the first faint tang of 
the sea tickled our nostrils, 
sandhills and dunes bordered 
the road, and we knew our 
goal, the Caspian Sea, could 
not be far away. Suddenly 
it burst upon our view, lying 
blue-sparkling and utterly de- 
lightful in the sun, and we were 
devoured by an instant desire 
to plunge into that shimmering 
water and wash away all traces 
of red plush and stuffy bed- 
rooms. 

Not a moment was lost at 
Pahlevi (which used to be called 
Enzele) in finding a good hotel ; 
we booked rooms, pulled out 
our bathing gear, and rushed 
to the beach. 

Here an unexpected problem 
awaited us. There was no- 
where to undress. The firm 
White sands extended for miles 
without a curve, and close to 
the water’s edge stretched a 
Continuous row of bearded Rus- 
sian fishermen mending their 
nets. There were no rocks, no 
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cliffs, no friendly nooks or 
crannies, only the sea, sand, 
and sailors. 

Was there a Mrs Grundy in 
Pahlevi? If we decided to 
brave the fishermen and un- 
dress where we stood, would 
some fierce official spring from 
nowhere, arrest us for breaking 
the law, and leave us to lan- 
guish in a Persian prison? We 
had learnt to appreciate the 
local regulations since the epi- 
sode of the Police car that 
morning. After a lot of cogita- 
tion the Caviar Mission decided 
to risk it, and all was well, for 
no one objected, and the fisher- 
men took but faint interest in 
our jugglings with bath-sheets 
and sunshades. 

The sands were so hot it was 
impossible to sit on them with- 
out a rug. While we were un- 
dressing, a small boy chased a 
herd of leggy pigs past us into 
the sea, where they drank 
lustily. ‘“‘ Fancy drinking salt 
water—how extraordinary,” I 
remarked, thus displaying my 
shocking ignorance, for when 
we whooped into the waves a 
moment later we found to our 
amazement the water was 
almost quite fresh. 

It was a perfect bathe. The 
sea was warm and strangely 
buoyant. We swam under the 
waves to interview any stray 
Caviar, and Fil reported that 
the poor creature led a dog’s 
life ! 

Then we basked on the sands, 
Lido fashion, bathed again, 
and invited the nearest group 
of fishermen to join us in a 
hop, skip, and jump contest, 
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which they thoroughly enjoyed, 
and asked us were we English, 
American, or German. 

There was no one else bathing, 
so we had a whole sea to our- 
selves. It seemed a little odd 
to have a seashore with no 
rocks or pools or seaweed, only 
tiny white shells and baby 
wavelets, but nevertheless it 
was glorious. 

Later in the day we got per- 
mission to go over a salt-fish 
factory, where we expected to 
see the Caviar being prepared. 
We saw whirling engines, hun- 
dreds of long-nosed sturgeon in 
every stage of saltiness, men 
with wooden shovels digging 
in mountains of salt, and men 
dressed as Arctic explorers 
packing the fish into great icy 
pits. But not a glimpse of 
Caviar. 

The manager could not under- 
stand a word we said ; he waved 
his arms vaguely, and showed 
us the workmen’s recreation 
rooms, hospital, cinema, chil- 
dren’s playground, and pretty 
dwelling-houses with gardens. 

Clearly the Russian firm who 
owned the factory looked well 
after their people. 

“ Humph !” we muttered as 
we left, “it’s all very fishy.” 

Then we took a boat across 
the creek which divides the 
town into two, and sat in 
some well-kept gardens by the 
sea front, where a military 
band played European airs and 
white-clad waiters served tea 
and refreshments. 

Crowds of men walked to and 
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fro or gossiped over their little 
glasses of tea, while the wome 
were only allowed to perch on 
the wall overlooking the gar. 
dens. Poor souls! they wer 
all enshrouded in the hideoy 
long black Aba, and from their 
foreheads jutted out a black 
oblong piece of canvas, which 
completely shielded their face 
and made them look like 4 
vast assembly of black-hooded 
crows. 

Dinner was laid for us out 
of doors in the hotel garden 
among orange-trees and roses, 
and we gathered round the 
table feeling thoroughly hungry 
after our long day in the open 
air. A handsome young Rus- 
sian waiter in a grey em 
broidered linen blouse brought 
in the Sakoska or first course of 
smoked salmon, slices of cheese, 
a loaf of real baker’s bread, 
some cucumber, butter crisply 
iced, and a round blue tin—0f 
Caviar. 


The Mission looked at each 


other, and their mouths watered. 
Fresh Caviar in a large blue ti 
that would have cost at least 
£5 in a London restaurant—h, 
marvellous Persia ! 

The waiter handed the blue 
tin, on which all eyes were 
riveted, first to me. I hesitated 
@ moment, then took spoon 
and dug it deeply into the 
succulent grey globules ; every 
one did the same in turn, and 
with the first mouthful the 
Caviar Mission went into liqu 
dation on the spot. 
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SOME BOOK-HUNTI 


NG ADVENTURES. 


BY R. 8. GARNETT. 


VI. 


Toe HISTORY OF A 
COLLABORATION. 


You remind me that I once 
spoke of a hand I took many 
yeats ago in preparing a short 
book on the French romantic 
school, and you ask me to 
relate how it was that it never 
appeared. Well, you, who have 
hal so many bad feverish 
attacks, know the little gaps 
they have made in your records, 
%0, if I write the story of my 
wllaboration with the goddess, 
you will be able to appreciate 
my position as story - teller. 
My history will be clear, I 
promise you, until my fevers 
begin—then you must do your 
best to piece the rest together. 
I will start with Mrs Rabbits, 
who played such an important 
part in the whole tragi-comic 
history. 

She was a short woman of 
considerable girth, but much 
of her circumference may have 
been due to her petticoats of 
td flannel, for they were 
tumerous. Her face, likewise, 
Was red, suggesting a beetroot 
of very successful boiling. But 
her voice it was that struck 
teror in us all. Loud, with 
‘dreadful accent of asperity, 
it Never ceased. Directly one 
tntered the precincts of Mrs 

its, one heard it; whilst 


within them one heard nothing 
but it; and for long after one 
had quitted them, one con- 
tinued to hear it. She con- 
sidered that anyone who visited 
her kitchen did so with the 
express object of ‘ worriting’ 
her, and, incidentally, of bring- 
ing dirt on to her floor, which, 
to her, if to no one else who 
beheld it, was of the most 
immaculate cleanliness. Her 
greeting usually was, “ Don’t 
come here, I don’t want. you, 
and I won’t have you trapesing 
about, so that’s all there is of 
it,’ while her farewell was apt 
to be, “I shall have the poker 
ready hotted for you if you 
come again.” 

The post maintained by Mrs 
Rabbits was that of house- 
keeper in the office of a firm of 
solicitors. By day she in- 
habited the huge stone-paved 
underground kitchen, and by 
night secured herself in a species 
of fortress at the top of the 
very tall and roomy. Georgian 
house—once a family residence. 
I have used the word ‘ main- 
tained ’ advisedly, for she had 
been in the place time out of 
mind, and had become as much 
a part of it as the front door 
or staircase. A legend existed 
that a former partner had 
suggested to her that she should 
retire (on @ pension). That 
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gentleman had long since passed 
away, his name, when first I 
knew Mrs Rabbits, having be- 
come a vague memory. She 
was not an imaginative woman. 
I feel sure she considered that 
the office could not by any 
possibility exist without her, to 
whom, indeed, except between 
the hours of 10 A.M. and 6 P.M., 
it, in her thought, belonged. 
Out of charity or benevolence, 
or a compound of both, she 
suffered the partners and staff 
the use of the house between 
these hours, but woe betide 
them if they came earlier or 
stayed later. Dogs she abomi- 


nated. On one occasion when 


the senior partner—a dignified 
gentleman with white hair and 


a Roman cast of countenance 
—was deep in conference with 
a Duchess and her angelic 
daughter about the latter’s 
approaching nuptials, Mrs Rab- 
bits most unceremoniously en- 
tered the room with, ‘‘ Do you 
know, Mr R——, that these 
ladies’ dog has misbehaved him- 
self on my stairs?” I was 
present, and had the unpleasant 
duty thrust on me of pacifying 
the outraged woman. That I 
did so is a fact on which I 
look proudly back across the 
vale of years. 

Far more important in her 
eyes than the partners was the 
old cashier to whom, on Friday 
evenings, she carried her ‘ book’ 
for the purpose of audit, and, 
subject thereto, for payment 
of her total. Of Jewish origin, 
this cashier considered that 
the said total should correspond 
with the amounts disbursed 
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by him some fifty years earlier, 
He objected to each and every 
bundle of firewood, every bar 
of soap, every piece of flannel 
and box of matches ‘on prin- 
ciple.’ As Mrs Rabbits, being 
far too aged to work, was de. 
pendent on a horde of char. 
women who would not work 
without firewood, soap, flannel, 
and matches ad libitum, you can 
imagine the combats which were 
waged in the cashier’s little 
wainscotted room on Friday 
evenings. 

I have ever been prone to 
seek the society of original 
characters—assuredly Mrs Rab- 
bits was one. I remember 
coming on her on an occasion 
when she was engaged dusting 
a set of ponderous early Vic- 
torian chairs in the spacious 
front room of the first floor. 
She said, “I suppose, young 
man, you think me silly dust- 
ing these chairs. I do it be 
cause they belonged to my 
poor lamb.” ‘‘ Who was your 
‘poor lamb’?” I asked her. 
*Tll tell you. He was my 
master. It was he who started 
the business and lived here— 
this was the drawing-room. 
When the clerks wanted all 
the rooms, he moved to Ken- 
sington, you see, and left me 
here to look after the house. 
Yes, my poor lamb says # 
me, ‘As you like them, Tl 
leave those chairs,’ and so I've 
dusted them ever sinc. 1 
suppose you think me 4 silly 
old woman.” ‘No, 1 
you @ nice old woman,” I 
plied. Putting two and two 
together, I came to the oo 
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clusion that she had been 
sorely tried by much service 
and by successive generations 
of clerks and charwomen—to 
say nothing of the Jewish 
cashier—and, bearing all this 
in mind, I used to observe to 
my colleagues, “‘Mrs Rabbits 
is nob such a bad sort.’ This 
remark was invariably greeted 
with derision. Going further, 
I, one day near Christmas-tide, 

i my fellows, said, 
“Wouldn’t it be nice of us to 
give Mrs Rabbits a goose?” 
There was a dead silence in 
the room; at last some one 
said, ““ We should be geese to 
give her one.”’ I was indignant, 
for I had already pictured in 
my mind a noble bird roasting 
in front of the cavernous ‘ open ’ 
kitchen fire. And taking my 
hat, I then and there collected 
the price of a goose. Then I 
went to a neighbouring poul- 
terer’s, where hung a spectacu- 
lar display of feathered bipeds. 
To the smiling blue-aproned 
proprietor I said, ‘‘I am no 
judge of geese. Will you choose 
me @ good one—a young, fat, 
and tender bird—as a present to 
an old lady?” In the result, 
I walked away with a ‘ loverly 
one,’ the weight of which made 
my arm ache. That afternoon, 
descending to the underworld 
im & body, we formally pre- 
sented it to Mrs Rabbits with 
our best wishes for ‘a Merry 
Christmas,’ She said, ‘‘ Ishould 
have liked something else bet- 
ter,” but we felt, all things 
Considered, elated, and several 
of us, I feel sure, as we ate our 
Christmas dinners, thought. of 
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Mrs Rabbits carving and eating 
unctuous morsels. 

The holidays over, we fellows 
were one afternoon at tea when 
Mrs Rabbits entered like a 
bombshell. Planting herself be- 
fore me, her arms akimbo, she 
said, “‘ How about that goose,? ”’ 
“What do you mean, Mrs 
Rabbits?” “What do I 
mean? When do you mean 
to give me the sage and onions 
and apples for it?” ‘‘ Do you 
mean to say you have not 
eaten it yet?” “ Eaten it, 
indeed! How could I eat it 
without cooking it, and how 
could I cook it without sage 
and onions and apples ?”’ COon- 
science-stricken, we then and 
there gave her, with our apolo- 
gies, the sum of five shillings. 
Later, I was informed by one 
of the old clerks that she had 
sold a large gander to him just 
before Christmas, and that he 
and his family had found it 
of the consistency and flavour 
of indiarubber. 

At the period of which I 
write I was aged about one-and- 
twenty and, I believe, looked 
younger. An aged Italian poet, 
who may have thought me 
about eighteen, observed as 
he gazed at me, ‘Oh! spring, 
youth of the year. Oh! youth, 
spring of life.” But, no doubt, 
he was really thinking of his 
own youth. Imprisoned for 
his political views, he had been 
released from. his chains in a 
dungeon by the ‘ Liberator ’— 
Garibaldi,—and, more, far more 
than that, had been embraced 
by him. His voice and look, 
when he spoke the name GARI- 
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BALDI, I can never forget. 
Well, it was he who, on learning 
my true age, advised me to 
obtain a ticket of admission to 
the British Museum reading- 
room. I did so, and, on the 
first occasion I used it, made 
the acquaintance of a lovely 
lady. 

At the catalogue desks she 
and I chanced to lay hold of 
the same volume simultane- 
ously. She said, ‘‘ You were 
first.” “No, you were,” I 
replied. Then either she or I 
(clearly it was one of us) 
took the volume out and laid 
it on the desk. She certainly 
turned the leaves, and I as 
certainly assisted her in finding 
the required entry. It was 
one that interested me, and 
we fell into conversation. In 
whispers (Oh, we observed the 
‘rules ’) she told me that she 
was writing a book on the 
French romantic school. I 
was thrilled. Eventually we 
agreed to lunch together. In 
the refreshment-room she pro- 
duced certain MS. notes. We 
conversed about them, and I 
took them away with me. 

I have said that she was a 
lovely lady—such was my first 
impression,—but as we moved 
together down the hall and 
along the sculpture gallery I 
realised that her loveliness was 
eclipsed by her grace, her 
poetry of motion. It chanced 
that at one point in our pro- 
gress a group of visitors was 
in our path, and I hung back 
to allow her to move on alone. 
I declare that, as I rejoined 
her, she gave me the impres- 
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sion of a goddess who had 
stepped down from her pedestal, 
She did not walk or glide—ghe 
flowed on, absorbed apparently 
in her thoughts, detached from 
her surroundings. But she ate, 
drank, and talked, you remind 
me. Aye, but not as’ women 
eat, drink, and talk! Well, 
be it so, you continue with 
resignation, but how was she 
dressed—tell me that? Rather . 
was she robed—robed in soft 
grey stuff to which I can- 
not give a name,—her unique 
ornament a beautiful cameo 
brooch. Her abundant brown 
hair was parted in the centre 
of her wide forehead, and her 
profile, which she usually 
seemed to present, was classic 
in outline. Of her age I did 
not think. Her figure was ma- 
ture—rounded in fine curves. 
That she had ever been 
or would be different from 
what she was never occurred 
to me. 

On parting, I noticed she 
said nothing about our next 
meeting, or about my taking 
care of her notes—as a woman 
would do. She inclined her 
head gravely and flowed gently 
away. 

I remained there in the hall 
gazing after her, and was sur 
prised to find when at last 
I looked at the papers in my 
hand that they were not 
withered leaves. 

On going through them I 
found that the goddess 
studies appeared to have beet 
influenced by critics of whom I 
happened to have rather ® 
poor opinion. I saw, or see 
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to see, that she had been led 
somewhat astray, and, with the 
presumption of youth, I put 
on paper certain views of my 
own. 

We soon met in the reading- 
room, where the goddess worked 
daily, and again lunched to- 
gether. What impression I 
produced as I talked, it was 
hard for me to determine. As 
I made, or tried to make, my 
various points, she would nod 
gravely, but in words she 
neither agreed nor disagreed. 
I mentioned that I could come 
to the Museum but seldom, 
being engaged all day in an 
office, and I asked if she would 
dine with me of an evening. 
She smiled in assent, and pres- 
mtly the neighbourhood of 
Soho often saw us as we walked 
together. The word ‘ collabora- 
tion’ now came to be used 
betwixt us in connection with 
the book; and its contents 
were gradually got out afresh 
and agreed on between us. 
Did she influence me or I her ? 
I cannot determine the point. 
Nor can I remember talking 
for any length of time on any 
subject other than the Book ; 
but somehow it came out that 
the usual habitat of the goddess 
was Switzerland, and that she 
spent a short part of each year 
mountaineering there. I began 
to think of her standing on a 
oo outlined against the 
8 


Where, in London, she lived 
she never mentioned. She 
Would say, “I must go,” nod 
to me, and flow away. 

On Saturday afternoons we 
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often roamed among book-shops 
and stalls, the existence of which 
she had not suspected. Some- 
times. we went to the East- 
end of the City, but more 
usually meandered along Far- 
ringdon Street or Booksellers’ 
Row. I remember that in a 
shop in the ‘ Row’ I spied a 
beautifully printed set (a large 
paper copy) of the ‘ Quvres 
Completes’ of Musset. I car- 
ried the volumes to the counter, 
and was examining them there 
with the goddess, when an old 
clergyman took it on himself 
to rebuke me, or Musset rather. 
To my amazement the goddess 
gravely addressed him. She 
said that Musset’s frailties were 
imposed on him by the gods, 
to the end that, inspired by 
suffering, his song would be 
understood of men. She added 
that to read his wondrous 
poems was a consolation. It 
so chanced that, as she con- 
cluded her grave remarks, I 
opened a volume which con- 
tained, as frontispiece, Musset’s 
beautiful profile in youth. Its 
resemblance to the goddess 
was startling. I showed it to 
the old clergyman. ‘‘ Look!” 
I cried. “Look!” He did 
so, started, and replied, ‘‘ I am 
sure I beg your pardon: I had 
misunderstood.’’ The goddess 
smiled graciously, and, bowing, 
he left the shop. 

Many other books we bought 
also. A certain Monsieur 
P——, who disliked seeing 
women in his shop, one day 
remarked to me, ‘‘ Your friend 
is not with you; has she re- 
joined the others?” “ What 








others?” ‘“ Why, the other 
goddesses, of course,”’ he replied. 

It now dawned on me what 
@ wondrously lovely city was 
London. Up to then, although 
I had always lived there, I had 
not been conscious of it—I 
had walked in the great thor- 
oughfares, the streets, the by- 
ways, the squares, the parks, 
nay, on the Embankment, with- 
out, as it now appeared, having 
seen them. To my amaze, the 
whispering trees in Bedford 
Square were beautiful, the vista 
up Gower Street a vista of 
wonder. One night, as the 
goddess and I moved up it and 
neared the Underground rail- 
way station, I said, “ How 
short this delightful street is,” 
and she gravely assented, say- 
ing, “It is short.”” On another 
night, as the moon shone, we 
stood side by side observing 
University College in its gar- 
den, and I murmured, “ How 
lovely!” and the voice of the 
goddess, chiming with mine, let 
fall the echo, “‘ Lovely!” 

Thus it was between the 
goddess and myself, when one 
evening, proceeding towards 
Soho to dine, she broke a 
charmed silence by asking, 
“Have you ever been to the 
Empire?” ‘“ What Empire?” 
“ In Leicester Square.” ‘‘ Oh,” 
replied I, ‘‘I have heard of it, 
for our cook (Maria Jones) and 
housemaid (Sabina Kite) were 
summarily dismissed by my 
grandmamma (my mother being 
at Trouville) for having gone 
there.” “‘ How delicious! We, 
having no situations to lose, 
will go there to-night.” I 
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looked at the goddess in aston: 


ishment. 
see.” 

Some hours later, as we sat 
in the upper part of the house, 
I became entranced, speech- 
less with ravishment. You, 
my friend, are not old enough 
to have seen the ballets at 
the old Empire. I gazed spell- 
bound, and as the goddess’s 
arm rested against mine, I felt 
an almost imperceptible caress, 
as if by a zephyr. During an 
interval I saw her looking at 
me with a mild chaste benig- 
nancy. As we separated, she 
said, in her deep bell-like voice, 
“I am happy,” and I walked 
home as on air. 

A little later, the goddess 
asked me, when at dinner, 
whether I had brought a book 
I had promised to lend her. 
I had to confess that I had left 
it at the office. She said, 
“Well, never mind, we will 
go there for it by-and-by.” 
After strolling up and down 
on the Embankment and look- 
ing from the bridges at the 
flowing black water, she remem- 
bered the book, and towards 
10 o’clock we reached the office. 
I raised the knocker, and, 2% 
I let it fall, thought with some 
foreboding of Mrs Rabbits. 

In answer to the sound, 4 
window at the top of the house 
opened as if by magic, and 3 
loud voice, in a tone of acute 
asperity, asked— : 

‘Who is that a-knocking? 

I gave my name. 

“Oh, indeed! and pray who 
is that I see with you?” 

“ A friend—a lady.” 


She said, ‘“‘ You wil 
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“Ho! a lady is it? In- 
deed! Then how dare you 
pring one to my house at this 
time of night ? ” 

“We have come for a book 
in my room.” 

“Qh, I daresay! A likely 
story! A very likely story! 


No, you don’t come over me.” 
“But, Mrs Rabbits a 
“Be off with you both, or 

Tl call the police.” 

“But, Mrs Rabbits-——”’ 

I could get no further, for 
my voice was drowned in a 
torrent of vituperation and 
coarse invective, the volume 
and diversity of which were 
perfectly astounding (I am 
whamed to have to chronicle 
that the goddess’s share ex- 
ceeded by far my own). 

Maddened, I threw myself 
against the door. Then I felt 
ahand on my arm, and an im- 
pulsion, and I heard, “‘ Come.”’ 

The goddess and I. took a 
few steps up the street. I 
could not speak even one word. 
I was too ashamed. 

Then a hideous thing hap- 
pened. 

From nowhere—that is to 
say, from the mysterious un- 
plumbed depths of mighty Lon- 
don—a form appeared by my 
side, and a horrible voice whis- 
pered, “‘ Mister, bring her along 
to my place—quite near—and 
nO questions asked.” 

I shuddered. Then I dealt 
the ‘form’ a blow on the 
mouth, and it fell cursing. 

I dimly saw a brimless hat 
at my feet. 

I turned—tI 
goddess, 





sought the 
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But I found myself alone. 


‘Oh! spring, youth of the year. 
Oh! youth, spring of life.’ 


Metastasio’s beautiful words 
bitterly repeated themselves all 
through that sleepless night. 

The next day I dragged 
myself to the Museum hoping 
to find the goddess, but her 
desk knew her not; nor, on 
various occasions that I went, 
could I discern her. Her home 
I did not know. I wandered 
round the book-shops, and up 
and down the stalls in Far- 
ringdon Street, and I wandered 
in vain. They were as the 
desert of Sahara, for the god- 
dess was absent. All London 
seemed arid, its hurrying crowds 
incomprehensible, cruel even. 

Then, one day, perhaps a 
fortnight later, a note was 
handed to me at the office. 

It was dated from “ Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields ” and signed “‘ Thos. 
Johnson.” 

It asked me to call, on a 
matter affecting a lady whose 
acquaintance I had made at 
the British Museum. 

During the next afternoon I 
was shown into Mr Johnson’s 
room, a large handsome one 
on the first floor overlooking 
the beautiful gardens, then 
closed to the general public. 

A smaill old gentleman, with 
a dome-shaped forehead and 
shrewd -looking grey eyes, 
courteously rose from his seat 
behind a large table strewn 
with papers, and motioned me 
to an arm-chair opposite him. 

After looking keenly at me, 
he said, ‘‘ Our profession is full 
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of romance. Here am I acting 
on behalf of a lady whom I 
have not yet seen. She has 
been introduced by a valued 
client—a lady—interested in 
and anxious about her. Now 
you are a very young man and, 
as such, inspire me with sympa- 
thetic interest. Don’t speak ! 
I want to tell you that when 
I was about your age I got 
into sad, sad trouble about a 


young lady. Don’t speak! 
I was entirely innocent. The 
circumstances looked much 


against me, and honour obliged 
me to be silent. The result 
was that I sustained a shock— 
distress which I can never for- 
get. Now, having said so 
much, I will only add that you 
are naturally entirely free. You 
are not obliged to say a single 
word, but I have to state that 
I am asked to give my opinion 
of you.” 

I thanked Mr Johnson, and, 
confident that he would under- 
stand me, launched into a 
long recital of the story of 
my acquaintance with the god- 
dess and my adventures with 
her, dwelling on our colla- 
boration and consequent 
literary discussions. 

He listened almost anxiously, 
I thought. It was evident that 
the names George Sand, Victor 
Hugo, Alfred de Musset, Alfred 
de Vigny, Alexandre Dumas, 
Stendhal, Mérimée, Gautier, 
which I poured out, evoked 
his sympathy. Once he shyly 
said, ““ And Gérard de Nerval, 
you have forgotten him?” 
Thus encouraged, I talked and 
talked, giving him incident- 
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ally a full account of Mr 
Rabbits and her, to my mind, 
touching reminiscence of her 
‘ poor lamb ’—afterwards dwell- 
ing on her treatment of us 
from her fortress. When I 
came to relate how the ‘form’ 
arose, as it were, from the 
sewers of London, and what it 
had whispered, Mr Johnson 
rose, and, passing round his 
table, grasped my hand, much 
affected. I then knew that I 
was talking not only to a 
man of very superior educa 
tion and refinement, but of 
heart and delicate feeling. At 
length I ceased, but only to 
cry, “The Empire! I have 
not told you about the Empire.” 

“You mean in Leicester 
Square ? ” 

“Yes, in Leicester Square; 
do you know it? ” 


“Yes! What did you see 
there ? ”’ 
** A ballet.” 


“Tell me all about it. Iam 
too old to go to see ballets, 
but I love them.” 

“‘Its opening scene,” said I, 
“represented a forest glade. 
A giant oak stood prominently 
forth in a clearing carpeted 
with moss and bordered: by 
thickets behind primrose-strewn 
banks. ‘The orchestra played 
soft sweet music. As I gazed; 
there sprang from the bole of 
the oak a wood-nymph—the 
fairest of the fair. With 
rapt expression she glanced 
around. It was morning—0one 
of those on which the world 
seems wondrous young. * 
sun shone forth, and, as its 
rays fell on the moss, the 
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nymph’ began to dance—to 
float in the air. Her every 


‘ motion was a poem, her face 


a dream of innocence, of in- 
efiable beauty. She danced, 
and her wavy outline seemed 
to say, ‘ Through all eternity, 
though saplings become trees 
and trees in endless succession 
flourish to decay and fall, I 
—the spirit of the forest—shall 
be here. I know no age, no 
emotion, no past, no future, 
for I am that spirit.’ Suddenly 
the spell was broken by the 
sound of a distant horn, and, 
as the note fell on the ear of 
the nymph, she sprang within 
the oak and was no more seen. 
Silence! Then a_ blackbird 
deliciously began to sing, and 
presently, slowly, slowly the 
nymph reappeared. Again she 
danced, and I could have 
watched her every movement 
for ever. Alas! there came 
the blast of the horn, and as 
a flash she leaped over the moss, 
and in one spring lightly 
bounded on to the bank to look 
into the thicket.’ 

As I yet spoke, unconsciously 
I rose from my chair, danced 
across the room and leapt on a 
large, old-fashioned, horse-hair 
couch which stood against the 
farther wall. 

‘Mr Johnson said, ‘‘ How ex- 
quisite! I see the whole thing. 
Young man, you have en- 

. ‘Thank: you. Sit 
down. Rest! The goddess— 
What of her? Did she approve 
your admiration %.”’ 

"Yes, she gently, oh! so 
gently, touched my arm with 
hers. I heard her softly sigh. 


I fancy she wished to be the 
wood-nymph.”’ 

* Ah!” Mr Johnson said. 
* Ah! perhaps so. But now,” 
he continued after a pause, 
during which he moved @ paper- 
weight to and fro, “ but now, 
Mr Garnett, after heaven, earth ; 
after the goddess, Mrs Rabbits ; 
I have a strong wish to see 
that redoubtable woman, to 
beard her in her den. Can you 
manage it for me? ” 

** Nothing can be easier. She 
is sure to be in her kitchen.” 

“We. will take a hansom? 
The distance is short, but my 
walking days are about over. 
I will have one sent for.” As 
we drove, I fancy that Mr John- 
son was occupied preparing for 
the coming interview, for he 
was silent. As I listened to 
the jingling bell on the horse’s 
collar, my thoughts were of the 
goddess. 

We very soon stopped at the 
office door. Mr Johnson bade 
the driver wait; we passed in, 
and so down the steep kitchen 
stairs. 

Mrs Rabbits, who sat almost 
in the fire with her red petti- 
coats turned up over her knees, 
was growling in a monotone, 
like a sulky panther. She 
looked round and, on seeing 
me, exclaimed— 

‘‘How dare you bring a 
stranger into my kitchen with- 
out my leave first asked ?—the 
idea ! ” 

Without appearing to hear 
her, Mr Johnson sat down at 
the large deal table in th 
centre of the room. 

““T have come on a matter 
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of business, Mrs Rabbits,’’ said 
he. “ You will guess its nature, 
seeing Mr Garnett. As the 
trusted housekeeper, you feel 
it to be a part of your duty 
to exclude undesirable persons 
after nightfall. Is that the 
case ?”’ 

* Yes, of course, and——”’ 

“And you recently ex- 
cluded two individuals ? ”’ 

“Yes; I kept Mr Garnett 
and a female out, and——” 

“ At about ten at night ? ” 

“Yes, it were. I was going 
to my bed—that I was.” 

“Quite so, quite so—very 
natural. Why did he come ? ” 

“He said something about 
a book, but of course——” 

“It seemed to you a trivial 
thing to come for late at night. 
Yes, to be sure. Has he ever 
done so before ? ” 

“Not so far as I know of, 
he hasn’t, and he’d better not 
try it again.” 

“ Did you tell him what you, 
in your position of trust, thought 
of him and his companion ? ” 

“Yes, I did.” 

*“ And, to make yourself un- 
derstood, you were careful to 
speak plainly, with emphasis ? ”’ 

“ Yes, I did speak plain.” 

“Mrs Rabbits, I notice a 
Bible on your side-table there. 
Your knowledge of its contents 
in regard to evil-disposed per- 
sons—women  especially——per- 
haps assisted you in your 
phraseology ? ” 

“ Yes, that it did.” 

“Well, thank you, Mrs Rab- 
bits—all you have said is to 
the point and satisfactory. I 
act on behalf of the lady who 


came here with Mr Garnett, 
I will leave my card, as it ig 
right you should know who I 
am.” 

“What? You act for that 
female! Well, I never did! 
You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, you ought, at your 
age, too, a-coming to a respeet- 
able office, you scandalious old 
*umbug.” 

“I come professionally, Mn 
Rabbits, and——”’ 

But at this point the pan- 
ther’s voice drowned all further 
observations on the part of Mr 
Johnson. I am certain that 
she considered him to be a bad 
man. Pouncing on his card, 
she tore it into fragments and 
threw them on the fire. Then 
she snatched up the poker and 
shovel and brandished those 
implements in our faces. 

Mr Johnson and I hastily 
withdrew, pursued by Mrs Rab- 
bits and her voice along the 
passage. 

As we made such speed a 
we could up the very steep 
stairs, the poker (or shovel) 
was flung after us, to fall, with 
a hideous clatter, from step t 
step. 

Arrived in the hall, Mr John- 
son, after recovering his breath, 
said, ‘‘ Dear me, I really believe 
that I could not have got up 
here again without Mrs Rabbits 
in pursuit, so I am obliged t 
her. A wonderful womal, 
truly! Now I must ask for 
your promise not to try to see 
the goddess or do anything @ 
her regard until you hear from 
me.” 

I sadly gave him my prom 
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ise, and, getting into the han- 
som, he drove away. 

I must have looked very 
forlorn a8 I stood alone on 
the pavement, for Mr Johnson 
put his stick up through the 
trap in the roof of his vehicle. 

The driver pulled up. 

I ran out to the cab. 

Mr Johnson, leaning out over 
the apron, said: “I cannot 
leave you without a word, 
for you remind me of my own 
sorrow at your age. Take 
comfort! You will not be 
out of my thoughts. Now 
tell the driver to go on.” 

I signed to the driver; the 
bell began to jingle; I re- 
gained the pavement, and the 
office. 

How unhappy I felt! Did 
Londonstill contain the goddess, 
or had she vanished to her 
mountains? Had her arm really 
touched mine? Had I heard 
her sigh? As time passed I 
ceased to eat, I ceased 
to sleep. My friends looked 
wonderingly at me. One of 
them, a girl, passed her 
am. through mine, saying, 
“Dear Robert, what is the 
matter?” What was the 
matter? How could I explain 
what I myself did not under- 
stand? I went to the Museum 

Gallery and interro- 

gated the goddesses on their 

- I fancied that one 

smiled to me. An attendant, 

standing by, wand in hand, 

looked: at me curiously. I 
tore myself away. 

} One afternoon, some 

ten days later, Mr Johnson’s 


card was put into my hand. 
VOL, CCXXVIII.—NO. MCCCLXXXI. 
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On the back was written, ‘“ Be 
with me at 6 o’clock.”’ 

He was waiting for me out- 
side his room door—he looked 
anxious and worn, with some- 
thing of the air of a con- 
spirator about him, I thought. 

He said, “My dear boy, 
how frightfully ill you look. 
Do you feel strong enough to 
see your friend?” 

“ Is she here?” 

“Yes. Well then, go into 
my room. She will come to 
you at once.” 

I went in and sat on the horse- 
hair couch. Mechanically I 
looked at a picture hanging on 
the wall—a portrait of Jenny 
Lind with, ‘‘ To my kind friend, 
Mr Thomas Johnson” above 
her signature. 

The door opened, and the 
goddess swept gently in. 

I went towards her. 

Then, as our eyes met, I 
sank down with bowed head 
and closed my eyes. 

Instantly I felt her hand 
rest gently on my head, then 
it moved with a caressing 
touch. 

My heart leapt with grati- 
tude, joy. 

I was forgiven ! 

It was an exquisite moment 
on which I lingered, almost 
fearing to terminate it. 

I rose to my feet with arms 
outstretched. 

I was alone. 

I rushed towards the open 
door, and there nearly over- 
turned Mr Johnson. 

“My poor dear boy,” said 
he, ‘“‘ you must lie down and 


“rest, try to sleep. My heart 
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goes out to you in your suffer- 
ing, so like mine at your age! 
Here! drink this glass of 
sherry, and let me cover up 
your feet on the couch. My 
sister is coming to look after 
you, and you are going home 
with us.” 

Later, I felt the air on my 
face. I was in a Carriage. 
I do not know what next hap- 
pened, but on waking, I saw a 
little old lady sitting by my 
bedside.. I asked, ‘“‘ Who are 
you?” “Iam Tom’s sister.” 
“Oh!” I slept again. In 
my dreams, sometimes the god- 
dess came to me; at others, 
Jenny Lind and the wood- 
nymph. Then the _ three 
merged, and Mr Johnson, ap- 
pearing, said, ‘‘ Life is full of 
romance. A tree-trunk opens, 
our dreams are realised; it 
closes, green leaves wither and 
fall, we in turn die, but the 
spirit of beauty is immortal— 
is it not so, young man!” 

Soon ‘ Tom’s sister’ became 
my best friend—that is next 
to ‘Tom’ himself. She never 
left me until I recovered from 
being thought an invalid at 
the age of one-and-twenty. 

The two Johnsons—brother 
and sister—I find it.difficult to 
write about. Picture the 
kindest and best of people. 
They lived for each other. The 
world to his sister was ‘ brother 
Tom,’ and he thought the world 
of ‘sister Lucy.’ They were 
an ideal pair, and so alike that 
I occasionally mistook one for 
the other—in a sense, it was 
hard to say why Nature had 


made two Johnsons when one ~ 


was so perfect; in another 
sense, why all men and women 
were not made Johnsons. | 
liked to converse with * Luey’ 
because she spoke so much of 
‘Tom,’ and with ‘Tom’ be 
cause he spoke so much of 
‘Lucy.’ Both became very 
dear to me. When I left they 
made me promise to come and 
see them often, and the room 
in which I had slept was 
thenceforth known as ‘ Robert's 
room.’ Occasionally I spent a 
night there. Both were e- 
ceedingly delicate in health; 
rarely were both well together. 
When a crisis came to one, the 
other found strength to wateh 
and care. To be well together, 
they thought almost strange. 
They never at any time 
alluded to the goddess, but 
Mr Johnson, who frequently 
asked me about the welfare of 
Mrs Rabbits, allowed himself 
the pleasure of sending her 4 
handsome footstool anony- 
mously. (He had, he told me, 
known her ‘ poor lamb.’) Char- 
acteristically, for he had a 
strong sense of huamomr, he 
got his niece to work, in Berlin 
wool, on the stool a representa 
tion of that lovely masterpiece 
of Correggio, ‘ Venus and Mer 
eury teaching Cupid to’ read’ 
He said, “ This exquisite family 
group should have its appeal 
to the soul of Mrs Rabbits.’ 
What she thought of it I neve? 
dared to ask her, but I have 
seen her feet resting on the 
stool many a time and off. 
In the course of passing time, 
I seemed to see the goddess 
somewhat less distinctly, ye 
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now and then, as I trod the 
streets of London and bent over 
the book-stalls, I was vividly 
conscious of her presence. 

Mr Johnson, ageing sadly, 
retired from business. I used 
to sit with him and tell him 
what was going forward in the 
world. At my instigation, he 
read a great deal of French 
literature, in particular the 
works of George Sand. We 
used to talk of ‘George,’ as 
we affectionately presumed to 
call her, for hours together. He 
had known her personally, as 
he had known a surprising 
number of authors, actors and 
artists. Volumes would be re- 
quired by me to recount his 
stories about them. 

One autumn, on my return 
from a long holiday, I was told 
that Miss Johnson had asked 
forme. I went to her. She 
said, “‘ Sleep here, dear; Tom 
may want you.” So I slept 
atthe Johnsons’. On one occa- 
sion, when her brother was 
very ill, she said, ‘‘ Robert— 
Tom, at times, does not feel 
sure whether his early adven- 
ture was not yours, and yours 
his. Then his brain clears, 
and he cries out, ‘My poor 
Robert!’ He has something 
on his mind, I feel sure, to tell 
you, but what it is I cannot 
guess. For my own part, I feel 
certain that you were loved. 
Forgive me for distressing you, 
= I wished you to know 


A little later I was lying in 
bed trying vainly to sleep when 
T heard a tap on my door, and 
mM glided Miss Johnson in her 
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dressing-gown, bearing a night- 
light. She said, “ Robert, you 
are not asleep? May I sit 
with you a little? ” 

“Yes, do, dear Miss John- 
son. Sit here close to me. 
How is your brother now ? ” 

“He has had another heart 
attack, but seems better, and 
I have just come from him. 
I must tell you he cannot 
rest until I have spoken to you 
and been to him again.” 

“Ah!” I sat up. 

** Lie down, please.” 

I lay down. “ Now tell me. 
You have news of the goddess? ’”’ 

eé Yes.’’ 

“TI feel that she has gone ? ” 

** Yes, she has gone.” 

“On her mountain—is it 
not so? ” 

Yes, on her mountain. 
Robert — be brave — an aval- 
anche has taken her, oh! my 
poor Robert, an avalanche has 
taken her down to an abyss.” 

Miss Johnson and I found 
ourselves in each other’s arms. 

Presently she said, ‘ Tom is 
waiting.” 

“‘ Let me go with you.” 

“ Yes, come quickly.” 

But Mr Johnson had gone: 
we discovered him lying like a 
waxen figure, his hand on his 
heart. 

Later, Miss Johnson told me 
that her brother always avoided 
speaking to her of the goddess. 
Nevertheless, once, taking cour- 
age for my sake, she asked, 
“Tom, dear, will the goddess 
return?” “No, Lucy,” after 
some reflection he replied, “ no, 
she may not return to Robert, 
for she cannot give.” ‘“‘ Give 
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what, dear?” ‘ Lucy, do not 
seek to know more.” 


Sometimes at the book-stalls 
where you, my friend, have 
walked with me, I still feel the 
presence of the goddess. A 
few days since, conscious of 
her by me, I said, ‘ Goddess, 
speak!” And, softly, there 
was returned to me her answer. 


THE TREASURES OF THE 
WINDOW-SEAT. 


The Guv’nor’s sleeping apart- 
ment in his ancient moated 
house served him also for his 
culinary operations, which, so 
he fancied, were conducted by 
him without the knowledge of 
Mrs Mogford, his cook. He 
eonceded that she was Al as 
to ‘sweets,’ but he often told 
me with a wrinkle in his fore- 
head that I must on no account 
take her a hedgehog, for she 
would be sure to make a sad 
mess of it. Hedgehogs I there- 
fore took to him, with such fungi 
gathered by me as I considered 
edible. On the mound in the 
grounds, where I sometimes 
dug up Roman coins, grew 
gigantic puff-balls. From these 
I cut slices, just as one 
would do from a cake, to be 
fried by the Guv’nor in bread 
crumbs. 

Nearly everything I brought 
him he turned into delicious 
dishes, and, while they were 
cooking, I used either to stand 
on a footstool reciting ‘ My 
name is Norval’’ (the Guv’nor 
wished me to enter Parliament 


some day), or sit reading g 
novel by Walter Scott or Peni. 
more Cooper. He winked at 
my taking a book to bed with 
me. One night, after a supper 
of guinea-pig and boletus edulis, 
I carried off ‘Guy Mannering’ 
and read of Glossin’s fatal 
fight with Dirk Hatteraick, 
with the result that, after a 
frightful dream, I awoke to 
find further sleep impossible, 
The terrors of nightmare pres- 
ently gave place to a lew 
dreadful but more wearing 
anxiety. The idea that I had 
left my tin of worms open, 
and that its lovely ‘ scoured’ 
inmates were wriggling away 
over the dewy lawn, was not, 
I sorrowfully found, to be 
dispelled by repeating over and 
over ‘‘ Now I lay me down to 
sleep,” as my nurse had ad- 
vised me on suchlike occa 
sions. I was hot; I threw off 
the sheets and got up. Then 
I wandered down the ancient 
curved stone stairway, to be 
amazed by the loudness of the 
tick—tock—tick—tock of the 
grandfather clock in the hall. 
Goodness! The hour-hand was 
at three. Never before had! 
been out of bed at that time, 
or anything like it. I regained 
my room, crawled into bed, 
and knew no more. I knew n0 
more until I heard a voice 
that of the Guv’nor—* Robert, 
get up! We start in half a 
hour.”’ 

‘“‘ What is the time?” 

“€ Six o’clock.” 

“Oh! Are my worms all 
right ? ” 

“Yes, I saw the tin om the 
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grass, and I’ve packed it. Look 


'?? 


Within an hour we were 
powling down the carriage drive, 
with the ‘Postman’ between 
the shafts of the waggonette. 

I was nervous, rather, for I 
had been told by the groom 
that the ‘Postman’ always 
bolted when going down Pebble 
Hill towards B , Where we 
were to have a day’s fishing on 
the river. 

Soon we reached the hill-top, 
and I saw before us a yawning 


“Hold tight, Robert,” called 
the Guv’nor. 

The ‘Postman’ leapt for- 
ward. We whizzed along. I 
closed my eyes tight. 

Suddenly I felt a bump; 
then we darted across the road 
to pull up on the verge of a 
deep ditch. 

“The ham!” shouted the 
Guy’nor, “the ham has fallen 
out. Jump, Robert, and get 
it.” 

I-jumped down and saw 
the ham lying in the centre 
of the road some twenty yards 
back. I ran and picked it up. 
It was a monstrous ham, and 


I had to struggle with it a 
bit. 


As I came within earshot, the 
Guv’nor was saying to the 


groom: “How odd that the 
‘Postman’ always runs away 
on this hill.’ 

“It’s the ghost, sir.” 
“Hush,” said the Guv’nor. 
‘Now, Robert, is the ham 
much damaged ?”’ 

- The ‘ Postman’ was now as 
quiet as a lamb, and we reached 
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the bottom of the hill without 
mishap. The next incident I 
remember was our drawing up 
at the garden gate of a long and 
low thatched cottage. The 
Guv’nor got out, and the ham 
was handed down to him. 
With it swinging from his right 
hand—it nearly touched the 
ground—he walked up the path 
between beds of sweet williams, 
hollyhocks and roses. Before 
he reached the door it opened, 
and a man of monstrous size 
appeared. Broad as his own 
door, he had a Falstaffian 
belly and a jolly red face 
(scarlet braces were super- 
imposed over a gaily striped 
cotton shirt). 

He called out, “ Glad to see 
you, sir.” 

“Glad to see you looking so 
hearty,” responded the Guv’nor. 

They met, and the ham 
changed ownership, a short 
conversation following. Pres- 
ently we saw the Guv’nor, 
looking well pleased, coming 
towards us with a large key, 
which he held up. 

Seeing my surprise, he said, 
“This is the key of the gate 
on the bridge. We should now 
be sure of good sport.” 

The rest of the drive I 
entirely forget, except that on 
reaching a village we ‘ put up’ 
at an inn where the Guv’nor 
requested the landlord not to 
give the ‘ Postman’ any beer. 
We then walked across a 
meadow, scented with meadow- 
sweet, to the river, where the 
roar of the water falling over 
the weir astonished me. Hav- 
ing reached the bank, the 
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Guv’nor said, “‘ How-vexatious ! 
I’ve forgotten the key; I put 
it down in the bar.” 

He despatched the groom 
back for it. 

“Put up your rod, Robert, 
don’t lose time,” said the 
Guv’nor, “and fish from the 
bridge. You are likely to 
catch something.” 

I did as I was advised, and 
my line was scarcely in the 
water when I had a bite. I 
pulled up a tiny roach or 
dace. 

“Put it down,” advised the 
Guv’nor. 

I ‘ put it down,’ and presently 
I had another bite. 


“Strike!” shouted the 
Guv’nor. 
I struck, and, after a struggle, 


unceremoniously pulled in a 
perch of fairish size. The 
Guv’nor cut off its thorny 
back fin. 

** Put it down,” he said. 

I did so, though rather un- 
willingly, hoping not to lose 
what, to me, was a goodish 
fish, and wondering what would 
happen next. I soon found 
out, for something really big 
and ferocious seized the perch. 
This time the Guv’nor came to 
my assistance, as did also the 
groom, who held a net. Be- 
tween the three of us eventu- 
ally a very long but thin pike 
was landed from the bank. 
Inside the pike was the perch, 
inside the perch was the roach 
(or dace), and inside the dace 
(or roach) was the worm. All 
were alive. 

The Guv’nor said something 
about “‘ Robert having all the 
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luck.” I was so proud of 
myself that. when, later, he 
told me that my float was 
under water, I disdained any 
feply and calmly pulled in g 
good-sized bream, as if I had 
waited for the psychological 
moment. 

Never since have I had such 
@ day’s bottom fishing in 4 
river, and never since has 4 
kingfisher perched on my rod 
as one did that day. (I had 
got out on to a horizontal 
branch of a big tree, and had 
poked out my rod among the 
leaves.) 

When at length dusk fell 
and bats flew past us (I think 
the month was July), we had 
some ado to carry back our 
load of fish to the ‘Jolly 
Miller.’ Outside that old hos- 
telry were gathered all the 
village yokels to see what we 
had caught, and there, to my 
astonishment, was my cousin 
Diana, whom I had not seen 
for some time. 

She seized and kissed me in 
front of everyone. 

I was proud, yet a trifle 
ashamed. 

She was very tall, with a 
lovely gracious radiance. The 
village lads turned red, and 
shuffled with their feet as they 
gazed at her. I wondered at 
them. 

She said to the Guv'nor, 
“TI thought it would be jolly 
to come and drive back with 
you, so I walked.” (1 think 
that she had travelled from 
London that day.) 

The ‘ Postman’ was led out 
to be put between the shafts. 
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The moment Diana saw him, 
she exclaimed, “‘ He is drunk ! ”’ 
So he was. The yokels, who 
knew him well, he having be- 
to the local letter- 
carrier, had given him a pailful 
of beer, They laughed sheep- 
ishly. 

The Guv’nor said, “‘ Will he 
gallop up Pebble Hill, I 
wonder ? ” 

The whole village assembled 
to see us start. We had only 
gone a@ few yards when the 
‘Postman’ reared high up on 
his hind-legs and tried to fall 
back on the Guv’nor and Diana. 
She instinctively held out her 
parasol, and the handle snapped. 

“Goody!” she said. The 
Guv’nor cracked his whip at 
the yokels, and they disap- 
peared. 

I felt very angry with the 
‘Postman ’ for having dared to 
break anything of Diana’s. The 
beast now tried to jump the 
hedges on either side of the 
toad. I clutched hold of the 
tail. We flew along. Each 
moment I thought that we were 
all done for. - However, after 
just escaping half a dozen 
smashes, we reached the 
thatched cottage in safety. The 
‘Postman ’ stopped of his own 
accord, and we all got out and 
Went in, taking a selected lot 
of the fish with us. (Some of 
them were still alive.) 

“Falstaff ’ was overjoyed, and 
pretended that I had caught 
all the fish. I did not deny it. 
He made us sit down in his low- 
Pitched wainscotted parlour, and 
Produced numerous bottles— 
owslip wine and mead were 
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among them. I drank a small 
glass of the mead, which made 
my head sing. Presently I 
strayed to the window-seat, on 
which I had noticed some piles 
of small books and small 
bundles of paper tied up with 
list. 

The Guv’nor, in explanation 
of my eccentric behaviour, said 
to ‘ Falstaff,’ ‘‘ His father is a 
Librarian.” 

“* Do he farm his own land ? ” 
‘ Falstaff ’ asked. 

The Guv’nor laughed. 

Intent on the books, I brought 
some of them to the table on 
which stood the lamp. Never 
before had I seen suchlike. 
Some had pictures, rudely col- 
oured, of Jack-the-Giant- Killer, 
Puss-in-boots, Whittington and 
his cat, Queen Elizabeth and 
the Harl of Essex, and so forth ; 
others were books of verse with 
numerous small wood-cuts. On 
the title of one book I read (and 
have since re-read in another 


copy) :-— 


‘* Nixon unfolds the dark decrees of 

fate, 

Foretells our Second George shall 
make him great ; 

That Gallia’s Politicks are all a 
Trance, 

For Brunswick’s Arms shall conquer 
wily France.” 


Then there were two bundles 
of long narrow sheets, which, 
as I now know, were broad- 
sides. 

I was entranced. 

The Guv’nor said, ‘I believe 
that up to about a hundred 
years ago peddlers used to 
bring these books called ‘ Chap- 
books ’ round the country.” 
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* Falstaff ’ answered, “‘ That’s 
right, sir. I’ve heard my grand- 
mother say so.” 

Diana presently said,;~‘“‘ Put 
the books back, Robert. They 
are very dusty, and we must 
drive on home.” I wondered 
at her, but I at once put back 
the books. 

We then bade farewell to 
* Falstaff,’ who gave me a small 
china cow, and we drove on. 
When we got half-way up 
Pebble Hill, the ‘ Postman’ 
declined to take us a step 
farther. He was frightened. 
We all walked up to the top. 
Igotverysleepy. Thelast thing 
I remember that night was 
Diana kissing me as my head 
touched the pillow. (I seem 
to remember that a housemaid 
had helped me to undress.) 

The next morning Diana said 
that ‘ Falstaff’s’ mead was as 
bad for me as the beer was bad 
for the ‘ Postman.’ 

Falstaff must have taken a 
fancy to me, for the next day 
he sent a man over with 
several chap-books. The title 
of one ran as follows :-— 


** FEMALE EXCELLENCY; Or, 
THe Lapres GtLory. Illus- 
trated in the lives. of Famous 
Women. As 1. Deborah the 
Prophetress. 2. The Valiant 
Judith. 3. Q. Esther. 4. The 
Vertuous Susanna. 5. The Chast 
Lucretia. 6. Boadicia, Q. of 
Britain in the Reign of Nero, 
containi an account of the 
Original Inhabitants of Britain. 
7. The History of Danaiis and 
his Fifty Daughters, who mur- 
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dered their Husbands in on 
Night. Adorned with Poems 
and Pictures.”’ 


I used to puzzle over thes 
varieties of ‘Female Eyed. 
lency,’ and horrify my nor 
by quoting extracts. The fact 
that Danaiis succeeded in pr. 
marrying his daughters did 
not convince her of their ex. 
cellency, although I pointed 
out that they had acted in 
obedience to their papa’s 
wishes ; and, since the murder 
took place on the first night 
of their weddings, that they 
had not had time to ascertain 
the excellencies of their r- 
spective husbands. 

Another book was called :— 


“THE HISTORY 
of 
JOHN GREGG 
And His Family 
of 
ROBBERS AND MURDERERS 


Who took up their Abode in 
a Cave Near to the Sea Side, in 
Clovaly in Devonshire, wher 
they liv’d Twenty - five Years 
without so much as once gomg 
to visit any City or Town. 

How they Robbed above One 
Thousand Persons and murdered 
and eat all whom they robbed. 

How at last they were happily 
discover’d by a pack of Blood 
hounds ; and how John Gregg, 
his Wife, Eight Sons, Six Daugh- 
ters, Eighteen Grandsons, 
Fourteen Granddaughters were 
all seized and executed, by being 
Cast alive into three Fires and 
were burnt. Licensed and en- 
tered according to order. 





1 In the light of my present knowledge of such things, I should suppos? that 
‘ Falstafi’s’ collection of chap-books and ‘ broadsides,’ estimated at current pric’ 


would be worth more than the freehold of his cottage. 


Suchlike ‘ trash’ was 


usually burnt by the women when the ‘ master’ died. 
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Many years later when I 
read ‘Lorna Doone’ I won- 
dered whether its author had 
come across a copy of this 
chap-book. Needless to say, 
the horrors it describes were 
entirely imaginary, but it may 
nevertheless have suggested the 
idea for, to my thinking, one 
of the most delightful of modern 
romances. Probably other 
countries have legends of the 
‘John Gregg’ description, for 
a beautiful Portuguese lady 
once assured me that much 
in ‘Lorna Doone,’ about the 
Doones, forcibly reminded her 
of a story of long ago then still 
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current at Torres Vedras. It will 
be remembered—though my fair 
Portuguese friend did not know 
it—that R. D. Blackmore was 
married to a Portuguese lady. 
The next day I received 
another gift—a bag full of 
white ‘Roman’ snails which 
had been collected on a chalky 
hill and brought to me ‘all 
alive.’ The gardener made 


short work of most of them, 
but one specially large snail, 
which I called ‘ Dunstan,’ I 
retained as a pet for several 
years. He knew me well, and 
was in every respect, for a 
snail, an intellectual monster. 


(To be continued.) 














THE LAKE 





THE two of us, fisherman and 
novice, came upon the moun- 
tain lake quite unexpectedly in 
the evening of a long, dusty, 
sun-blurred day, and the dis- 
covery was as refreshing as ice 
in the mouth. ‘Trout were 
every where rising with the quiet 
ripple of earnest feeders, the 
successive targets having the 
likeness of eyes widening in 
merry, welcoming surprise. This 
was the wine of the mountains 
for which we searched, we 
assured each other, as we gazed 
from a pike-head ledge: a lake 
of decided character, wonder- 
fully cupped in _ curiously 
knotted stone, and sternly dif- 
ferent from the greenpan low- 
land waters in which we had 
fished for twenty days past. 
Since dayspring we had trav- 
elled roads without regard for 
their surfaces or thought for 
the car, viewing many lakes 
with critical eyes, questioning 
warmly interested cottagers 
(who, at first, misled by our 
odd clothes and black-sheeted 
burden of collapsible boat and 
camping gear, invariably mis- 
took us for journeymen under- 
takers or outriders of a circus) 
on the subject of fish and 
weather, and pondering secretly 
at times on the wisdom of 
travelling without maps; forti- 
fying ourselves with promises 
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of a rich discovery, n 
old thrills, old camps found 
without compass, Rich only 
hoping always with the strange, 
illogical faith of the true fisher. 
man, who, as it is said, sees 
fish in every soup-plate, and 
hatches flies in his armpits 
when nature fails in her cove- 
nants. We crossed sunken bogs 
veined and fretted like old 
leaves, where turf had been cut 
since the Saints were young, 
and virgin bogs with remote 
cuttings glowing like the marks 
of branding irons, all brightly 
fleeced with cotton-grass upon 
which melancholy asses browsed 
as if in the hope of renewing 
their grey and matted hain. 
We searched for the arms of 
signposts which had fallen from 
their sockets, but only unde 
cipherable snail-shine marked 
the bleached wood. Villages 
blinked awake as we passed, 
pigs turning in their sleep and 
fowls skipping from comfortable 
dust-pits in the road with 
hysterical comment. Heads 
peered from doorways like 
flowers drawn in the wind; 
bright, wondering eyes follow- 
ing us in our course. The civie 
guard would pause in the nu 
ing of his infant son to 

us good-humouredly, prepare 
to advise us minutely, no whit 
dismayed or affronted whet 
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we ed with no more than 
4 choking gift of dust. Some- 
times a dog raced with us, 
and Rich would talk encour- 
agingly, holding the car at 
level speed. A worthy runner 
was rewarded with a ship’s 
biscuit and a poor one with 
a hoot of derision which must 
have penetrated deeply, if droop- 
ing, woebegone head and tail 
and shambling gait fairly indi- 
cated the way of the spirit. 

Bight o’clock found us some 
forty miles west of Cork on a 
well- graded but peculiarly 
stony road rising towards a 
great half-moon range of moun- 
tains. A stream ran beside 
the valley road—a pleasant 
stream with dark trouty pools 
and hissing falls. Ruminating 
on the brink, we imagined a 
mountain-shadowed lake, a fine 
oval mirror linked to this hand- 
some splinter necklace. The 
vision became an enticing fact 
after conversation with a tooth- 
less, bare-footed old dame, who 
carried a splendid crown of 
butter on a bit of slate. Ap- 
proaching nimbly down the 
road, avoiding flints by envi- 
able instinct, she stood and 
laughed at the metal rabbit on 
the radiator cap, and then came 
and peered shyly round at us, 
feet deftly shuffling a space 
clear of larger piercing stones. 
Was a lake connected with 
the stream, we asked, and she 
answered with her eyes on the 
tobacco with which Rich was 
filling his pipe— 

“Surely! Surely ! As grand 
a lake as the Holy One ever 
made is away up there in the 
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lap of the mountains. ‘Tis 
called Nam-brach-derg, it is, 
and ’twill be glad to see ye, for 
tis lonely it must be with only 
Moriarty and his woman living 
on the verge and them a little 
mad with the bleakness of it 
all.” 

And were there fish in the 
lake % 

The old woman smiled and 
nodded wisely: ‘Surely! 
Surely ! for didn’t Nam-brach- 
derg mean the Lake of the Red 
Trout, and isn’t it a pity ye 
have no Irish to be under- 
standing the country properly. 
But there, ’tis past understand- 
ing entirely we are, and the 
Irish a dying fire at the back of 
the world.” She sighed and 
scratched one foot with the 
other, eyeing us shrewdly, smil- 
ing delightedly when Rich 
offered his pouch. Adroitly 
balancing the butter slate in 
the crook of her arm, she pressed 
tobacco into her cheek and re- 
turned the pouch with a merry 
wink, blessing us in well-sound- 
ing Irish as we climbed into 
the car. Turning back for a 
last sight of her we saw her 
standing with her red skirt 
folded over the butter to shield 
it from our dust. She had not 
yet begun to chew the tobacco, 
but”"was saving it for her soli- 
tude as a child might save a 
rare sweet. ‘“‘So long!” we 
called, and she nodded, and, 
without lowering her eyes, 
scooped a finger-tuft of butter 
to her mouth to improve the 
tobacco. We wished that we 
had asked her name. “A fine 
old Friday Soul,” commented 
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Rich, and so she became for 
us the Friday Soul, always to 
be remembered for her mixing 
of butter and tobacco. 

Very soon the road parted 
with the stream. Hedges 
dropped away, and only occa- 
sional wind-twisted thorns and 
knuckles of gorse appeared 
above the cliff edge on our 
left. We passed a derelict 
cottage of fire-blackened stone, 
empty save for a. truculent 
yellow-eyed ram, and a shabby 
pair of crows nested in the 
crumbling lichen-patched chim- 
ney. Mountain sheep stared 
down at us from the higher 
slopes, pausing momentarily in 
their chewing, the lambs simu- 
lating an elderly indifference 
until an unexpected bumping 
or slide of locked wheels broke 
their nerve and sent them 
panicking in all directions. Al- 
ready we had climbed two 
miles. The road could be seen 
ahead, a dark bristle-edged line 
swinging in a wide upward 
curve against the olive-green 
and rock-littered mountains. 
Four miles at least to go before 
we should reach the only basin 
which seemed at all likely to 
contain a lake, and from which 
the stream appeared to drain. 
The road in its surface and 
bends reminded us of a river- 
bed. We recalled the Gap of 
Dunloe and a particular coast 
road in Donegal, and endeav- 
oured to make merry over 
present difficulties. Sometimes 
@ spray of stones would rattle 
over the edge as we rounded 
elephant rocks and leaning bas- 
tions, and unexpected echoes 
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would rise like brisk laughter 
at our expense. With a show 
of carelessness we tried to dis- 
tinguish a back axle note above 
the bumping of the springs, 
but so many were the squeaks 
and grunts that accuracy in 
diagnosis was impossible. “If 
she goes, she goes,” declared 
Rich with philosophic emphasis, 
adding happily, ‘‘ Anyway, the 
lake can hardly be overfished, 
even by birds.” 

A cold upsweeping wind 
brought the smell of burning 
turf to our nostrils, and we 
saw, far down the valley, a 
black and smoking strip of 
bogland. ‘It was probably 
burning long before the Friday 
Soul was born. ...” The 
thought occupied us for many 
minutes and, slowly, the genius 
of the mountains entered into 
us, and we were cool and con- 
tent where we had been fevered 
and out of humour. A well- 
rounded green-tinged mass of 
cloud vanished behind a ser- 
rated ridge like a bunch of 
grapes into a hungry mouth, 
and it seemed an appropriate 
nourishment, an explanation 
of the grape-bloom that was 
now upon every crag and slope. 
A distant water-splash sparkled 
as might wine leaking to waste. 
Two bell-wethers wrangled to- 
gether in the valley, making 
merry jangling music sugges 
tive of convivial occasions. The 
frenzied boiling of the radiator, 
and the snatch and lunge of 
the car over outcropping rocks, 
seemed but matter for amuse- 
ment in such a perfect cradle 
of poetry. 
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The road ended suddenly, 
unexpectedly. Driving through 
tunnelled rocks, we emerged 
into a quarry-like arena from 
which sheep-paths only mean- 
dered onwards. The place was 
like the inside of a shell, and 
as sound is prisoned in a shell, 
so were our thoughts prisoned. 
Where was the lake? Evi- 
dently we should have to climb. 
We had cherished hopes of 
driving to the brink and pitch- 
ing camp between car and lake. 
So often had we done this that 
it had become a habit of mind 
to anticipate absolute con- 
venience. Still, wasn’t this 
the Lake of the Red Trout, 
something different and new 
in our experience? Its in- 


accessibility was part of its 
charm. So we argued as we 


stood there, cut off from the 
wind, and solemnly regarded 
by five elderly sheep, who 
stood like a suspicious recep- 
tion committee close grouped 
upon the path which appeared 
most likely to lead to heart’s 
desire. Only at the last mo- 
ment of approach did they 
turn tail, and we laughed at 
their undignified flight and were 
at once silent again, for violent 
echoes filled the craggy shell, 
the sounds damping us by their 
piercing strangeness. Thought- 
fully we climbed out of the 
basin into the wind again, 
stepping among tufted heath 
and cotton-grass, casting about 
for a direction. A magnificent 
perpendicular cliff face towered 
ahead, silvered here and there 
with slow-sliding water that 
was like a queer breaking sweat. 
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But the dividing slope that 
prevented a glimpse of its heels’ 
was vividly green, water-nour- 
ished, as we discovered after 
a tentative move. Time, how- 
ever, was fast making its round. 
We were anxious for a sight of 
the promised water, and camp 
must soon be fixed. There 
seemed no way round the 
treacherous green, so we stepped 
squarely forward, water bub- 
bling high, the whole slope 
quaking as we floundered on, 
loud sucking noises sounding 
long after we had passed. An 
anxious minute and we were 
safely across, hurrying over 
heath and great humped rocks 
that were like peering heads, 
to a lichened rampart which 
barred us from clear vision. 
Jostling each other in our 
eagerness, we craned forward, 
and were together awed and 
comforted. Stretching down- 
wards under our eyes was a 
great broken slope, toothed 
with white-bleached tree-stumps 
and limestone quoins, and 
gloomy with burnt heather, 
among which scorched-looking 
sheep browsed with fatalistic 
determination. At the foot 
of the slope was the lake, 
large and splendid and ringed 
by breaking trout, walled by 
the earlier seen cliff which de- 
seended straightly into the water 
the oval length of the lake, 
dropping in magnificent crags 
and overlips down to meet the 
heather slopes on either side.. 
Tt was as if the seat of a 
massive straight-backed throne 
had been made to hold water. 
A sinister place, Rich thought, 
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in the present light, only re- 
deemed by the breaking trout. 
We could hear the wind against 
the cliff, a low defeated sound 
in the stillness. The rock- 
face was deep-seamed and 
ereviced, as if anciently scrib- 
bled over by a master-graver, 
splashed with white in curious 
manner as if someone of lighter 
soul—perhaps old Moriarty, of 
whom the Friday Soul had told 
us—had sought to efface some 
part of the runic warning. Now 
a mass of cloud settled upon 
the cliff-top, and it was as if 
@ great fist were scratching the 
ragged pate in perplexity at 
our coming. Distant at the 
end of the lake, Moriarty’s 
cottage lay like an old lobster- 
pot, and near it was a boat, 
a fish to bait the same pot, 
the Novice thought, then 
started, for Rich had seen the 
boat, and was wondering aloud 
whether we might borrow it. 
** Better than the collapsible,” 
he mused. <A wild sad cry, 
perfectly expressing the dour 
spirit of the place, surprised 
us both, echoing as a stone 
echoes in its bouncing down a 
well, and we saw a buzzard 
soar out from the cliff, circling 
and hovering by a miracle of 
physical understanding of wind 
and air, swerving inwards again 
to its white-splashed roost while 
echoes of its cry still were 
flung the length of the dream- 
ing lake. 

Sighing a little at the dying 
light, Rich turned away. 
“Time enough for a cast or 
so before dark,” he said, 
and lurched and splashed his 
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way hurriedly back to the 
car. 

“ But what of the camp?” 
Practical and with a care for 
comfort, the Novice followed, 

* Pitch it where you like.” 

** And supper ? ” 

*‘ Biscuits and chocolate will 
do if you can’t manage to trim 
a fire.” 

** Imbecile ! ”’ 
Novice lovingly. 

Very well we understand 
each other, the one in hig 
simplicity valuing a good fish 
well caught far above food and 
comfort ; and the other, being 
but a novice and with a truly 
English need of snugness, find- 
ing utter pleasure in the tight 
line only when assured. that 
house and belly are in happy 
order. Quickly but with care, 
Rich unstraps rods and reaches 
for the tackle-bags. He will 
not stop for waders, and hurries 
off with a length of gut soaking 
in his mouth and his hands 
occupied with the screwing of 
landing-net into handle and 
the fitting of rod joints to 
gether. 

“Good luck!” calls the 
Novice as he begins his search 
for kindling and level tent 
square, and Rich mumbles 4 
characteristic reply, “ There's 
no such thing as luck in good 
fishing—but I know what you 
mean.” 

Within half an hour camp 
was fixed for the night, the tent 
secure against unlikely yet pos 
sible wind and rain, sleeping: 
bags disposed, water brought 
from a rock trickle fifty yards 
away, fire burning well, coffee 


retorted the 
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simmering ; and a rabbit, killed 
that morning by a wheel of 
the ear, frying in the pan in 
butter which we had helped 
to churn. Enamel plates are 
propped to heat, food - box 
spread as table; jam, biscuits, 
chocolate and apples piled close 
to hand, and all is ready. But 
the Novice hesitates to whistle. 
He climbs and peers down at 
the lake, beautiful in the last 
reflected light, steel-blue and 
shining in its lapping as if 
dusted with powdered gems ; 
sees Rich casting from a spoon- 
point with unfailing artistry. 
The trout have ceased to rise, 
but he is reaching for them in 
their water pockets. Five more 
minutes and the lake will be 
dimmed. At the extreme end 
of the lake, where Moriarty’s 
cottage seems to cower under 
its ledge, a figure watehes; 
Moriarty himself, it must be, 
come like a spider to the edge 
of his web, waiting and watch- 
ing without movement. Is he 
resentful of our intrusion? We 
should: have approached him 
before fishing, but time was so 
short. The morning would do 
aswell. After explanation and 
apology he might, as Rich 
hoped, offer his boat with true 
Irish generosity. ‘Sure and 
ye must take she whenever’s 
the fancy’s' upon ye. "Tis 
sorry I am she’s untidy a bit, 
but there, bless ye, I had no 
feeling at all ye were coming. 
Nest year now and T’ll have 
her grand for ye, ladylike 
enough to mix with the best 
from Athlone.” So another 
had promised us and so might 
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Moriarty. Strange and chilling 
to the soul it must be to live 
always in the shadow of such a 
masterful cliff. The Novice 
sedulously nurses his feeling 
for comfort, and loudly whistles 
for the return of the enthu- 
siast, the sound seeming to 
race round and round that 
enormous stone cup and curl 
itself snakily, restrainingly, 
about the arm of Rich ; for he 
pauses, then waves emphatic- 
ally and winds in his line, 
trudging upwards with thought- 
ful air. 

The Novice waits by the 
camp fire, toasting a fragment 
of cheese. He hears Rich 
cross the quaggy slope, breath- 
ing hard, then pause to stamp 
moisture from his shoes before 
marching to the fire. ‘‘ Smells 
good!” he declares, and sits 
to unlace his shoes, pull off 
soaked stockings, and wriggle 
his feet perilously close to the 
glowing turf. 

“What luck? ” The Novice 
empties fat from the pan with 
sympathetic gesture. Already 
he has seen the empty net and 
translated the absent - minded 
expression upon the face of 
Rich. 

“ Just one bite.” Transfer- 
ring a leg of rabbit from one 
hand to the other, Rich reaches 
into a pocket and tosses a miser- 
able, muddy-coloured, four-inch 
trout across. ‘‘ And I nearly 
broke the net in landing him ! 
Happened to slip on some hair 
weed. Plenty of fish rising, 
but ’twas a kind of bat and 
ball they played with my flies. 
Can’t understand it at all.” 
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“Perhaps the clouds were 
the wrong shape for good fish- 
ing, or maybe the wind was in 
the wrong key. Did you try 
the May-bee?” Gently the 
Novice quizzes and offers ex- 
cuse, having long ago realised 
the necessity of excuse to the 
unlucky fisherman. 

But Rich is in no mood for 
banter. 
He flings a bone from sight and 
rakes an ember to fire his pipe, 
gazing reflectively. “It was 
queer down there by the water, 
like trying to fish inside a glass 
bowl, yourself inside and the 
fish beyond the glass. I could 
‘hear the flies scraping across 
the water. Trout came and 
whacked them with their tails, 
breaking wild, as they say, but 
not so much wildly as with 
intelligent sarcasm, it seemed 
to me. It was just as if some- 
one had told them that those 
flies weren’t good to eat. Fine 
trout, most of them, well over 
half a pound. But still, there 
it is. To-morrow we'll borrow 
that boat down the lake and 
spend all we know, and if we 
haven’t trout enough for a 
reunion supper by night, well, 
I'll take to prawning !” 

The Novice nods over the 
coffee-pot. Slowly the fire 
crumbles, surrounding rocks 
glowing like the great red 
cheeks of approving giants. 
Night is fast soaking down 
upon us. Far down the valley 
a light swings in erratic dance 
for several minutes; then 
blinks out as the cottager, 
satisfied that cows and fowls 
are secure, re-enters his dwell- 
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ing. Now a cold wind drives 
like a tide across the moum- 
tains, filling every niche, whip- 
ping sparks from our fire, and 
shaking heath and gorse until 
the air is loud with a creaking 
and sighing as of flailing broken 
wings. 

Rich taps the dottle from 
his pipe, and carefully damps 
the fire, hanging shoes and 
stockings where the wind will 
dry them. ‘ To bed, my son.” 

Five minutes later we are 
comfortably relaxed. The wind 
bumps against the tent, but 
we are not disturbed. Rich 
sighs and turns a little. ‘“‘ We'll 
try Eagan’s maryflies to 
morrow.” The Novice drowsily 
imagines a great mayfly swoop- 
ing like a gull and lifting trout 
to our ready net. “‘ Sure, and 
can’t we fly them like kites?” 
But only a derisive grunt an- 
swers him, and presently we 
sleep. 


We awoke late the following 
morning for all our firm re 
solves. A great wedge of sul- 
light seemed to be forcing the 


tent in two. We rolled over 
and eyed each other, guessing 
at the hour, full. of amiable 
blame. Scattering his clothes 
in a movement, Rich found his 
watch. “ Half - past nine, 
mother o’ mine!”  Hastily 
he wriggled from the sleeping- 
bag, snatched a towel, and 
scrambled out of the tent. 
But, instead of prancing 10 
the water dip across the way, 
he stood and stared, hand 
pausing in its scratching: 
“Hello!” <A slow voice al- 
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swered him, ‘‘Good morning smoke a similar mixture, Rich 
t’ye,’” and Rich recovered from rummaged for his pouch, forc- 
his astonishment sufficiently to ing it upon the old man. 
cap the greeting. Intensely ‘‘ Help yourself.” 
eurious, the Novice rolled for- “Me?” The old fellow 
ward, peering between the legs scratched his nose in a startled 
of Rich, seeing no one at first, way, examined the tobacco 
then meeting the gaze of a closely, and accepted a meagre 
ragged old man squatting upon pinch. “I'll try it,” he said, 
an upturned bucket against the as if uncertain whether it would 
car, his great hands stroking suit his palate. He stared up. 
the fishing-rods loosely tied ‘I’m Moriarty. I live down 
upon the running-board. He there. I saw ye last night.” 
was a quaint old fellow, with “* Ah, yes, we were coming to 
a white bristling growth of see you.” 
beard upon his brown starved- “* About the fishing? Ye’ve 
looking face. Pale blue eyes heard maybe of the monster 
gazed from sunken sockets, that is below, and would be 
fierce curling lashes looking catching him and earning fame 
like old thorns above deep the world over? Well, maybe 
pools. His sharp nose seemed ye will, and ’tis Moriarty him- 
to sail over the broken waves self will be helping ye, for ’tis 
of his lips. His hat appeared a curse and a terror this beast 
to be the top half of the sleeve is. Down below the cliff he 
of a frieze jacket, roughly lies in a sort of castle under 
folded and stitched. A thick, water. “Iwas my sonny did 
black, woollen scarf was round see him first twelve years agone, 
his neck, although the day was and ’twas so frightened he was, 
already hot enough to suggest and him no more than a child, 
sun-spots. Great vari-coloured that he fell and was drowned. 
patches covered his jacket and That’s why we must be catch- 
trousers, like crusts of lichen, ing the beast, d’ye understand 
while his boots were astonish- me? Ye’ve strong tackle ?”’ 
ingly like little barrels. “The strongest there is.” 
At sight of the Novice he Rich went and sat beside the 
nodded extravagantly. “I old man. “Tell me more. 
thought there were two of What kind of a fish would it 
ye,” he said slowly, and grinned be, this monster? And have 
amiably. Producing a stumpy none fished for it before 1.” 
Pipe, so burnt that it looked ** God only knows what kind 
like @ cinder raked: from the it is, but for sure ’tis of a kind 
fire; he began filling it with a and size ye’ve never heard of 
mixture of tobacco and dust before. One of the priests from 
and wool emptied from a the village did fish for him 
Pocket. Hastily, perhaps re- once, but he sickened and died 
membering occasions when he within a week, and I’m think- 
himself had been forced to ing ‘twas the fish that. black- 
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ened his soul with its spite and 
wished him dead. “Tis big as 
a curragh he is, this fish, if 
fish ye can call him, and him 
all scarred as if he’d been 
stabbed and stoned and _ his 
teeth all broken with the age 
of him. Terrible teeth they are 
still. Often I find great trout 
floating down there, and ’tis 
bitten in two they are, clean 
as ye’d slice a stick, and ’tis 
that is the old devil’s idea of 
fun, to be murdering them 

“Ts it a pike? ” 

“Nay, ‘tis a greater than a 
pike, but there, ‘tis yourselves 
shall see, and that soon, God 
willing. Will ye try for him ? ” 
The old man eyed us anxiously 
in turn. 

“That we will,” Rich re- 
assured him quickly, “‘and be 


glad of the opportunity. We 
shall be needing a boat, though.” 

“‘ "Tis mine ye shall have and 
myself to be showing ye the 


place.”” The old man flapped 
his long arms in his excitement. 
“Quick now! ’Tis a great day 
this will be and the end of that 
great murdering devil if only 
your gear is strong enough to 
be holding him. Give me some- 
thing to be carrying now, and 
[ll away down below and fix 
the boat... .” 

“Little enough to be carry- 
ing, and that we can manage.”’ 

“But he’s a hell of a great 
beast.” 

“ The bigger the better. We 
like them that way, and will 
come prepared.’’ Rich’s con- 
fidence had a calming effect. 
Moriarty banged his pipe upon 
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a stone with splintering forge 
as if killing a fish, and shambled 
away, shouting directions. 

We watched him go. Rich, 
still holding the towel in one 
hand, careless of flies on his 
naked body, began raking over 
the contents of a tackle-bag, 
“Where did we put the Cirew 
Spoon ? ”’ 

The Circus Spoon was ‘an 
enormous spinner bought years 
before after reading a volume 
of Irish fishing stories. Never 
yet used, it nevertheless figures 
in several excellent tales which 
Rich tells, preferably by night, 
when none can see our shudders 
of amusement. Now it seems 
that the moment of the Circus 
Spoon has come. The Novice 
ponders and names its where 
abouts. 

‘An odd yarn. What did 
you make of it? ” 

It sounds rather like 4 
pike. Logically it can’t be 
anything else. Theoretically 
pike exterminate trout im 4 
lake, but they’ve been known 
to be neighbours before. Whiat- 
ever it is we'll try for it and 
pick up some trout by the 
way.” 

“Good. It would be great 
to be hooked into something 
quite outside the range of the 
‘Fishing Gazette,’—a giant 
pike or some other entirely 
outlandish fish. Just think...’ 

* I’m thinking.” 

Rich and the Novice image 
great scenes, the one super 
intending the transport and 
stuffing of the monster, a 
the other writing a precise 
account of the capture 
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full details of the difficulty in 
weighing it accurately; how 
a small boy was seized with 
convulsions at sight of the 
fish; of strange things found 
in its belly. In later years 
fishermen would visit the lake, 
row reverently over the spot 
where it was hooked, recount 
the long struggle towards the 
shore, how the gunwale was 
splintered by a blow of the 
great tail, of the blood that 
streamed from its eyes when it 
was finally killed with hatchet 
blows... . 

The Novice stared bemusedly 
as Rich spoke. ‘‘ What about 
breakfast ? ”’ 

Ah, yes, breakfast! It was 
soon over, that particular break- 
fast. Unwashed crocks were 
piled together, and the tent 
secured against the beasts of 
the mountain. Stout sea rods 
were’ tied with dainty split 
canes and greenhearts for the 
passage to the lake. The largest 
of the three gaffs was filed to 
& needle- point. The Cireus 
Spoon lay with a nine-inch 
tope reel among wire traces 
and lesser spoons. Materials 
for lunch were tossed together. 
A last survey and we were 
ready, hardly conscious that 
we had neither shaved nor 
combed our hair nor cleaned 
our teeth. 

The morning was altogether 
too perfect from a fisherman’s 
point of view. The light was 
too strong, shadows too crisp. 
We could only hope that a 
little night-gloom remained on 

lake. Occasional clouds 
Taced before a strong west 
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wind like scattered hounds upon 
a scent. A heat shimmer was 
in the valley and rocks were 
scorching to the touch. Sheep 
grazed with dreamy persist- 
ence. A hot scent of gorse 
and heather came in quick 
breaths. The descent to the 
lake was quickly made. ‘To- 
gether we trotted and stumbled 
precariously among great 
bleached stumps and rocks, 
holding the rods high above our 
heads for safety, Rich hum- 
ming softly to himself in happy 
preoccupation. The lake was 
magnificent in the full light 
of morning, the wind breaking 
it into a silvery fleece. The 
buzzard was waiting high on 
its pitch, a lonely barb against 
the blue of the sky. Distant 
mountains were beautifully 


furred, and it was as if leopards 
basked in the stillness of pure 


physical delight. Now the 
shadow of a cloud strode across 
the cliff-face like a moth across 
a wall and was gone. Bright 
threads of water that trickled 
over high crags were like silver- 
haired wens on a great brood- 
ing face. At one point a stream 
sprayed outwards in a fine 
plumy fan which seemed to 
consume itself. 

Now a boat was crossing the 
length of the lake, impeded, it 
seemed, by bright tumbling 
blades, Moriarty bending heroic- 
ally over the oars. We waited 
upon the stony shore for him, 
Rich busy with casts and lines, 
assembling rods and discussing 
the merits of flies in loving 
phrases. As the boat came 
nearer we could hear the thrust 
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of water, the squeaking of un- 
greased thole- pins and the 
wheezy breath of Moriarty him- 
self, all strangely loud and 
clear in the stillness. At twenty 
yards he hailed us excitedly, 
breaking his stroke to peer 
round and point at a spot 
directly under the opposite cliff. 
“That’s where he is!’ his 
shout bumping and echoing 
explosively. 

“The echo might explain 
why the trout are so shy. 
They hear too much.” Rich 
spun the Circus Spoon on its 
swivel and pulled with all his 
strength. “‘ If we do hook Old 
Mystery he’ll have to dance to 
our tune.” 

The boat grounded, Moriarty 
splashing ashore through two 
feet of water as if the water 
were but an illusion. ‘“‘ Are ye 
He seemed younger 


ready ? ” 
as he peered closely at Rich 


as he tied a cast. ‘“ Begob 
and that’s a gentleman’s knot.” 
Sighting the Circus Spoon he 
pounced upon it, stroking it 
and trying the hooks in his 
horny thumb. ‘And is this 
for him’? ’Tis the best ye 
have? Well, we'll be trying 
it, but, mind ye, ’tis a terrible 
brute he is, and him with the 
drowning of my sonny on his 
soul, and no pity at all inside 
him.” 
Splashing again to the boat, 
he dragged it ashore, climbed 
inside, and began bailing out 
gallons of water with an old 
saucepan. ‘ Tis a bit wet she 
is what with the sun beating 
on her, and she not tasting 
water since Holy Thursday ; 
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but ye'll not be minding that, 
for won’t our minds be on the 
catching of that great devil and 
not on the dampness of feet! 
If ye can but make him splash, 
then ‘tis meself will be finish- 
ing him!” Proudly he m- 
wound an old sack, revealing 
@ rusted flintlock gun to om 
astonished gaze. ‘‘ One fair 
shot at him and he’ll be finished 
entirely ! ”’ 

** And ourselves too,” Rich 
murmured, and we resolved 
privately that never should 
that gun be fired while we were 
near. Fishing had ceased to 
be the quiet meditative pastime 
that the Novice had one 
imagined it to be. Doubt had 
entered his cautious soul. Ever 
since the day we had ferried 
@ drunken squireen, together 
with his bicyele and a frantic 
pig, across Corrib on a day of 
squalls, and been upset on the 
way, he had pondered a dis- 
claimer of the common belief. 
But now was no time for 
studied inquiry. All was ready; 
we were assured, and Rich 
stepped forward with extreme 
care into the stern, methodic- 
ally damping the flintlock with 
a@ handful of water while 
Moriarty peered at a weakness 
in the keel. Next, Moriarty 
himself scrambled aboard, mud- 
dling the oars, and calling i 
structions which the Novice, 
in his own interest, could only 
ignore. A heave, and ail 
anxious moment balanced upon 
the bow, and the boat wa 
afloat and the Novice inboard. 
Two eggs were in the bows 
together with a litter of old 
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canvas and straw. Search failed 
to reveal the hen, and the 
Novice settled down to watch 
the straining back of Moriarty, 
wondering whether he should 
offer to take an oar, but dis- 
missing the thought after a 
glance at the patched and 
splintered pair in use. Already, 
on that trip, he had broken 
two perfectly sound oars, as 
they said, and the breaking of 
another would weigh too heavily 
‘upon an unreliable conscience. 

We crossed the lake at a 
fair pace, Rich casting in the 
hope of a trout, somewhat to 
Moriarty’s amusement. “‘ Why 
don’t ye be trying a worm or a 
mite of bacon instead of they 
bits o’ feather? ’’ His aston- 
ishment was complete when 
Rich brought to net a nice 
twelve-ouncer. ‘‘ Sure and it’s 
just luck! I’m only hoping 
well have the same with him 
we're after.” 

Rich smiled his own sure 
smile, and, before we had 
reached the head of the lake, 
had hooked and missed a second 
trout, smaller than the first, 
but sizeable, whereat Moriarty 
scrubbed his nose on his sleeve. 
“Just luck,” he reiterated ; 
“ye might just as well try and 
catch ’em with a needle and 
cotton. Sport? Why yes, I 
suppose “tis sport, but ‘tis like 
buying time to waste and an 
empty belly for your trouble ! ” 
_ Still his respect for Rich had 
mereased, and he now did ex- 
actly as he was directed, not 
quite willingly, for he still had 
the idea of sport in mind, and 

t perhaps that Old 
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Mystery interested us less than 
our plans for the capture of 
him. Rich questioned him again 
as to the whereabouts of the 
monster; but Moriarty was com- 
pass-sure, and we moved slowly 
within a dozen yards of the 
rock-face under the cliff, Rich 
trolling the Circus Spoon and 
the Novice casting where he 
would, Moriarty rowing in a 
kind of breathless daze, listen- 
ing, his eyes on the gun beside 
him. Evidently he was think- 
ing of the moment when he 
would snatch up the gun and 
empty it into the head of Old 
Mystery. The Novice pricked 
a trout, and muttered in his 
annoyance, the cliff snatching 
his words away, rolling them 
into a deep grumble, which 
blent ominously with the heavy 
fall of water-drops from jutting 
lips. 

The great wall, split and 
knotted like old oak, was cold 
and grey and forbidding for 
all the warmth of sunlight 
upon it. It seemed apart from 
the daylight, a bulk out of 
time, a great face which had 
outstared all humanity with 
hardly a change of expression, 
unaware of sunlight, undis- 
turbed even by the regularity 
of daylight. Daylight could 
hardly impress a bulk that 
could remember the original 
night in which the world was 
sunk like a grape-seed in wine 
. . . the wine of a God’s idea. 
Deep lay the water at its feet, 
flood-lines marked evenly upon 
it. Dark glimmered the stone, 
then vanished. In his reverie 
the Novice missed a second 
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fish, and Rich chid him gently. 
“ Better take a button-hook 

_ to them. Remember we came 
for fish and not great thoughts 
on the nature of things.” 

Moriarty judges that we are 
passing over the deeps private 
to Old Mystery. “ ’Tis down 
. there he lies in a sort of castle. 
On a clear day ye can see him 
from the top, big as a curragh 
and ugly as the devil himself 
when God denied him. *Twas 
sO My sonny saw him, and 
*twas frightened he was and 
down he fell. The water split 
his face and blinded him, and 
he was drowned with his soul 
all broken, and all the time 
that big bastard was down 
there laughing away at the 
trick. Have I ever seen him 
on the surface? Ay, surely ! 
Times there are when the trout 
fly like splinters, and ye’ll see 
the water heave and break 
and a tail go splash so’s ye’d 
think the world had cracked 
like a ball of glass! And bub- 
bles go floating along the edge, 
bubbles big as eggs, and ye’ll 
maybe see black bits of oak 
and ugly weeds that he’ve 
loosened in his wandering.” 
The thole-pins squeaked as 
with suppressed excitement. 
“That brass of yours must be 
moving over him now. Take 
care ! ” 

But nothing happened. We 
rowed beyond the stronghold, 
and the’tension relaxed. Rich 
sighed and felt for his pipe. 
The Novice cast again with 
jaunty air, and was astonished 
when a trout snatched the 
dropper—so astonished that he 
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struck as if mastering a wild 
pony, and the fly was left ip 
the mouth of the fish. 

“Bad! bad!” came a mm 
mur from Rich, who would 
make of the Novice an artist 
like himself, and then he 
hummed violently, for the 
match had scorched his finger, 
and the Novice was saved 
further censure. 

By now it is time to tum, 
We judge the lake to be rather 
more than half a mile from 
end to end. Again we will 
tempt Old Mystery with the 
Circus Spoon. Rich reels in, 
examines spoon and trace with 
scientific intentness, and de 
clares himself ready. After 
prolonged discussion the Novice 
takes the oars, Moriarty busy- 
ing himself with the _bailing- 
tin and hammering fast odd 
nails which have crept from 
their holes like dark maggots 
under the strain of rowing. 
The Circus Spoon vanished 
astern, and we imagine it spil- 
ning seductively. Easily the 
Novice rows, damping the thole 
pins to quiet their plaint, pleased 
with the smooth progress o 
the boat and the vigorow 
chuckle of water; it is as if 
we are weaving a stout cloth. 
High above the buzzard 
watches, perhaps with amuse 
ment in its amber - ringed 
eyes. Without doubt it see 
the drowned rabbit floating o 
our left, but will not relax 
dignity to pounce while we al 
close. The Novice imagine 
the fall of the rabbit from the 
cliff. Perhaps it had screamed, 
and then the scream was lost 
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in the wind-whistle of its fall. 
So must the son of Moriarty 
have screamed and fallen. For- 
tunately Moriarty has not seen 
the rabbit, and is not again 
reminded of the tragedy. 
Wasn’t it odd that Old Mystery 
hadn’t gulped the rabbit ? The 
Novice watches the trailing 
line, how it quivers and tears 
the bubbling water ; watches 
the quiet muscular hands of 
Rich, waiting like recumbent 
wrestlers for the moment when 
they may spend their strength. 
Moriarty has finished his labours 
with the bailing-can, and is 
staring overside as if hopeful 
for a glimpse of the giant. His 
lips move in constant talk as he 
examines his thoughts. Now 
he looks up at the cliff, clearly 
remembering the flesh that had 


fallen so cruelly. He spits into 


the water, peering closely. 
“Tis level with that Jesus- 
crust he lies,” he fumed, and 
bent past all comfort, his re- 
flection streaming in the water, 
al appropriate figure-head. By 
Jesus-crust he meant a reddish- 
purple cruciform marking upon 
the cliff, an iron-stone eruption 
which certainly resembled 
blood-encrusted flesh. An apt 
tame, but then such thoughts 
were the certain harvest of 
those who lived in loneliness. . . . 
The Novice became alert. 
Rich had felt unusual. move- 
ment on the line; and was 
sitting’ tensed, waiting, pre- 
pared to strike and play the 
Monster. Glowing ash fell from 
his pipe on to his hand, but 
he did not move to brush it 
away. Any moment. ... All 
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waited. The spinner would be 
about level with the Jesus- 
crust. Had Old Mystery 
mouthed it experimentally ? 
Maybe now he was moving 
round it in curiosity, wonder- 
ing at the impudence of this 
shining fish-shape which drove 
so steadily through his domain. 
Moriarty thought he saw some- 
thing breaking astern and 
stamped in his excitement, and 
that stamping was.our undoing. 
A rotten strake was splintered 
and water fountained ‘into the 
boat. Moriarty stared stupidly ; 
Rich nodded as if he had ex- 
pected as much; and the 
Novice, after one surprised 
moment, dropped the oars and 
stuffed the jersey upon which 
he had been sitting into the 
splintered hole. 

*“‘ Better pull inshore.” Rich 
gave his attention to the line 
again, but we were now well 
past the lie of the giant, and 
there was little hope of a 
strike. Moriarty was on his 
knees, holding the jersey into 
the hole, grumbling in his dis- 
appointment. 

“But there, ’tis a little job, 
and ye can be resting while 
I’m patching her and then we’ll 
after him again.” 

He looked up for our ap- 
proval, and Rich comforted 
him. ‘ To be sure that’s what 
we'll do. We'll hook him yet, 
and no bother at all.” 

The boat scraped on stones, 
and Moriarty hopped into the 
shallows, impatiently hauling 
the boat high, scarcely waiting 
for us to climb ashore with all 
our gear before straining to 
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cock the boat. A concerted 


movement, and the Diresome, 


as we had already named her, 
was overturned, and we saw 
how little had divided us from 
the depths. The entire hull 
was patched and cross-patched, 
both with wood and metal, 
until hardly a square foot of 
the original timber was to be 
seen. 

“A good boat,” said Rich 
with gentle irony. 

But Moriarty was busy tug- 
ging splinters loose, and could 
only mumble offhandedly, ‘ ’E 
yes, a good boat. “Twas built 
by himself, my father that was, 
but ’t ’as been badly used by 
the weather. Rain driving on 
it in winter and the sun tear- 
ing at it in summer. ’Tis ter- 
rible the way weather does 
destroy a boat.” 

It was in our minds to speak 
of the uses of boat-houses, but 
we held our peace, remember- 
ing poverty and the way it 
can cramp a mind past all 
reason. Gratefully we settled 
among heather to enjoy food, 
calling Moriarty .to join us. 
For a moment he paid no heed, 
and then came slowly to see 
what we had to offer. Trout 
in vinegar interested him not 
at all, but baked beans brought 
an enthusiastic grunt. Slowly 
he spelt out the label on the 
tin, begging the tin for use 
as a patch on the Diresome. 
Tomatoes he had never before 
seen, and he refused them after 
long study and questioning on 
their qualities. Cheese brought 
@® smile, and he remembered 
cheese that his mother had 
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made from the milk of goats, 
“Fine cheese that ye’d never 
be thinking could be stirred 
from the crud of a goat. . 

He accepted ship’s biscuit, 
and thought he would eat them 
for supper pulped in milk, 
** "Tis the teeth of me, ye under. 
stand. They don’t grow good 
in these parts under the moun- 
tains, the good God He know 
why.” Our butter angered 
and amused him, “ For hadn't 
it been whipped from sow 
cream by some bitch of a Mary 
too lazy to be making the seald 
from day to day... .” Choco- 
late delighted him, and_ he 
folded the tablet carefully in 
paper and tucked it into a 
difficult pocket, ambling ten 
yards away to eat in compara- 
tive privacy. 

When, later, Rich tossed an 
apple and begged a question, 
he shuffied himself nearer on 
his backside, face wrinkling, 
tongue licking the corners of 
his mouth in search of frag- 
ments, hands stroking the 
apple. 

“* Have I lived here always? 
Surely! and my father too, 
and the father of him, with 
no difference in the house ex- 
cept. a crust of thatch when 
the old wears thin. And f’why 
not, for isn’t it a grand place 
to be living, all peace ye might 
say, but for that bloody great 
murdering monster in the lake. 
A bit cold in the winter, maybe, 
but what’s the harm when the 
turf is burning well and there's 
bacon in the chimney and flour 
in the tub? Sometimes, whet 
the winds run, wild rocks do 
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pounce down from above, but 
tig what we do expect and no 
harm at all to us who’ve noth- 
ing to lose. Do I labour? 
For the foreigners in the valley 
d’ye mean? Surely not, and 
f'why should I when there’ 8 
me own property to be tending 
and saving from ruin and the 
thieves who would be skinning 
the very stones of your heart 
if ye did but give ’em the ghost 
of a chance! My woman, she 
do work a bit, and likes to 
think she’m propping the 
house; but there, she’s a Phil- 
bin, and the Philbins are all 
cock-heavy and good for noth- 
ing but talk.” He sighed and 
scratched his nose and stared 
uneasily across the lake, eyes 
chancing upon the boat, pur- 
pose returning. ‘‘ Damn we 
all for wasting time and she 
waiting to be patched, and 
that devil waiting and grinning 
till the lake do boil. D’ye 
see” 

He pointed with sudden ex- 
citement and we stared across 
the lake, expecting revelation. 
But it was no more than a gust 
of wind agitating the waters. 
We said as much, and he turned 
fiercely. “‘ Fools! If ye’d seen 
what I’veseen. . . . But there, 
how can ye be knowing the size 
and temper of him? Once he 
came and snatched at my oar, 
smashing it like you’d break 
&@ twig. Another time he 
whipped water with his tail 
until it touched a cloud, and 
the cloud broke and we were 
damned ‘near drowned with 
the power of water that fell. 
That’s the spite and temper of 
VOL. CCXXVIII.—NO. MCCCLXXXI. 


him. But I'll not talk. Tl 
pray that he grabs that brass 
of yours and then ye’ll see.” 

He stared down at the apple 
in his hands and bit at it 
suddenly, fishily, in illustra- 
tion; then scrambled to his 
feet and bolted away down the 
shore, presently reaching the 
cottage, and careering in and 
out of it like a wasp in an old 
apple, gathering tools for the 
repair of the Diresome. After 
a long time he came slowly 
back along the shore, stopping 
once to shake his fist at, per- 
haps, @ cormorant on the lake, 
stepping on, singing huskily, 
bringing with him on a half 
plate ‘‘a toothful of good 
butter to be tasting,” together 
with many useless tools for our 
inspection. The butter eaten 
and justly praised and the tools 
examined, he crossed to the 
boat and ceremoniously began 
the repair, hammering out the 
tin which had contained the 
beans, and pegging it awk- 
wardly into place over a wad 
of canvas. The bulging tin, 
shining in the sunlight, sug- 
gested that the Diresome had 
been badly stung. And then 
Moriarty tenderly painted the 
patch with tar, lingering over 
it, finding other places in need 
of attention, bending low over 
them, peering shortsightedly, 
sweating and muttering to him- 
self. 

We tired of watching him, 
and, rolling our jackets for 
pillows, fell comfortably asleep, 
sinking in the honey-scented 
warmth, the Novice dreaming 
of a gigantic Moby pursued 
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by a gawky Ahab Moriarty. 
A dramatic and fitting cul- 
mination was prevented by 
an impatient shout from 
Moriarty. 

** All ready, if you please ! ”’ 

We stretched and yawned, 
and became alive again to 
opportunity. We had wasted 
time enough. The afternoon 
was almost gone, and we were 
no nearer the capture, no nearer 
to fame. The Novice, yet 
remembering his dream, visual- 
ised a magnificent fish plunging 
and fighting; himself waiting 
with the useless gaff, waiting 
through the hours while Rich 
played him to a@ finish, Rich 
who was never so sure of hand 
and mind as when occupied 
with a good fish. It would be 
the triumph of his life, and 
the Novice, too, would be able 


to say, “I was there.... 
We should need the camera. 


“Come on, my lad!” Bund- 
ling our gear together we made 
for the boat, Moriarty beckon- 
ing us tetchily forward. By 
some untold feat of strength 
he had managed to refloat the 
Diresome, and was paddling 
and stamping in the shallows. 
“He’s on the move, I’m 
thinking,” he called excitedly. 
“Did ye hear the black hag 
scream just now? They hate 
each other, I’m telling ye.” 
The black hag was his name 
for the buzzard. It was pos- 
sible that the bird could see 
movement in deep water. Rich 
settled again in the stern, 
Moriarty took the oars, and 
the Novice pushed off. Rich 
ordered a wide circuit, and 


Moriarty pulled jerkily, strenp. 
ously, straining boat and oay 
at every stroke. 

“ Easy ! easy ! ” called Rich, 
“else you'll spoil our chances,” 

With sober face Moriarty 
accepted reproof, slowing to an 
easy trolling speed, straighten. 
ing the boat for the row dow 
under the cliff. 

“Let down the brass,” he 
begged Rich. “ He roves like 
@ priest when the fancy’s on 
him, and there’s no knowing 
where ye’ll touch him.” 

In his own time Rich paid 
out the line. The Circus Spoon 
vanished. The Novice, with 
apparent unconcern, assembled 
@ fly rod and made tentative 
casts, keeping well down in the 
boat to avoid warning shadows. 
An eighteen-ounce fish hooked 
itself when he turned to look 
at Rich’s hands, and he played 
it in ungentlemanly fashion, 
dragging it aboard without 
waiting for the net, the whole 
performance earning sharp com- 
ment from Moriarty. 

“Why the hell can’t ye keep 
quiet instead of jigging about 
like a frog after flies ? ” 

The Novice apologised, wink 
ing at Rich; but Rich’s whole 
attention was on the Circus 
Spoon. He could not be both 
ered with trifles. Now we welt 
level with the Jesus-crust. 
Moriarty peered continually 
overside, lips twisting in the 
intensity of feeling. Once he 
broke his stroke to reassul 
himself that the flintlock wa 
to hand. The Circus Spooi 
must be flashing deep dow! 
But then, if Old Mystery w# 
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as big as Moriarty implied, he 
would scarcely see such a lure. 
Big and very old, he was 
probably half blind as well. 
Did fish become blind with 
age? Certainly we had caught 
some elderly specimens whose 
eyes were queerly coloured and 
malformed. An _ interesting 
point, but... 

“My God!” Rich struck 
hard, and his winch screamed. 
“Check the boat! ”’ 

Moriarty, at the first alarm, 
had dropped the oars, and was 
fumbling with the gun. With 
a warning “ Drop that damned 
thing!” the Novice butted 
him from his seat and got the 
oars into reverse action. The 
boat was checked, but not 
before much line had run out. 
Moriarty raised himself on his 


knees, questioning— 
“Have ye got him ? ” 
“Got something,” 

Rich shortly, winding slowly. 


replied 


He frowned. ‘‘ Not a move. 
Must be a rock.” 

“That’s him! That’s him! 
Cunning he is, big and cunning, 
Tfemember that!’ Moriarty 
dribbled in his excitement and 
caught his breath painfully. 

. Rich worked quietly, winding 
mM, never slackening the line 
for an instant. He was obvi- 
ously puzzled. His fingers read 
the vibrations of the line. 
“ Queer,” he said. Bracing 
himself, he heaved suddenly, 
the reel braked against mishap. 
We 8aw the rod bend and the 
line slide slowly to the right. 

He moved then all right! 
His head seemed to swing, and 
then he rolled like a pig. The 
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line is quivering : . . you can 
almost feel something thinking 
down there. Damned queer! 
HRither he’s a monster or it’s a 
turtle we’ve hooked. .. .” 
“°Tishim! *Tishim! Drag 
at him! Make him jump!” 
Moriarty could not endure calm 
supposition. He swung from 
side to side, nursing the flint- 
lock. “Pull, man, pull, for 
the love of Mary! Remember, 
remember ...!” He could 
not control himself. ‘‘ Damn 
ye!” Dropping the gun, he 
made a@ grab at the rod, half- 
snatching it from the unpre- 
pared hands of Rich. The boat 
rocked. Rich swore and tried 
to force Moriarty back without 
breaking the strain. ‘‘ Hold 
the damned fool!” he called, 
but the Novice could do little. 
Added weight and motion in 
the stern would simply cause 
the Diresome to roll over. 
Moriarty struggled frantically 
for possession of the rod. A 
decisive blow sent him sprawl- 
ing into the bottom of the boat, 
Rich after him, for he still 
held the rod. The winch rasped 
and the line ran suddenly slack. 
The Novice fell upon Moriarty, 
and Rich regained the rod. 
Breathing hard, he wound in, 
but all strain was gone from 
the line. Water dropped 
steadily from the reel. <A 
sudden flicking through the 
rings and the end of the line 
came in sight, the Spoon gone, 
wrenched from the trace in in- 
explicable manner, a topmost 
happy-chance triangle of hooks 


only remaining. Rich sat 
loosely, staring at Moriarty. 
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“Gone?” whispered Mori- 
arty. 

Rich nodded, not trusting 
himself to speak.  Sighing 
deeply, he felt for his pipe, 
filling and lighting it with 
care. 

None cared to break the 
silence. Moriarty sat in the 
bilge and pulled threads from 
his jacket. The Novice found 
@ scrap of biscuit in his pocket 
and chewed hungrily, ponder- 
ing darkly, all his fine hopes 
gone. The boat drifted to- 
wards the cliff. A vicious gust 
of wind swept across the lake, 
and we heard it hiss and 


whistle like evil laughter against 
the wall. A cormorant rose 
from the lake, and the echoing 
clap of its wings was like 
mocking applause. We watched 
it drive steadily from sight, 


and with it went our last 
hopes. Now we were in deep 
cold shadow. Looking up, the 
cliff seemed to sway over us. 
The Novice shivered. 

“‘ Where to ? ” . 

Rich shrugged, puffing 
steadily at his pipe. Moriarty 
raised himself to his seat, crest- 
fallen and ashamed. Spitting 
upon his hands, he thumped 
the thole-pins tight and bal- 
anced the oars, working them 
slowly, turning the boat to- 
wards his cottage. ‘‘ Maybe 
ye’d like some drink, a sip of 
black cream?” He could do 
no more to compensate us for 
his folly. We could not hurt 
him with a refusal. Steadily 
now he pulled. He looked like 
one who had been terribly 
scorched, and yet was without 
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wound or scars. Presently Rich 
smiled at him. “Come, maz, 
cheer up! No bones broken 
and no great loss.” 

But Moriarty was sick with 
disappointment and could only 
mutter disjointed threats. in. 
volving dynamite and quick 
lime. We neared the ghor 
and the ramshackle cottage, 
and we saw it to be a miser. 
able place indeed, sunk in 
loneliness. The thatch was 
rotten, and had been patched 
with sailcloth. Mud had been 
daubed upon the unmortared 
walls in ineffective attempt to 
keep out the wind and the rain. 
The two windows were n0 
longer than biscuit tins, and 
were grey with the grime of 
years. Fowls strutted in and 
out of the dark interior. An 
untidy pile of turf was by the 
door, the crumbs trodden 
everywhere. In the doorway 
a figure waited, unseen @# 
yet by Moriarty. The boat 
grounded in a rough quay-way, 
and we stepped ashore, followed 
by Moriarty. He waved 
towards the cottage, the 
stopped short with an expres 
sion of shame and fear as he 
saw the woman standing there. 
Thin and sour-faced she was; 
toothless, judging by her sunken 
mouth. Her thin hair strag 
gled untidily, and her boots 
were laced with twine. A hard 
worker, but one without grace 
of body or mind. Rich greeted 
her with his unfailing courtesy; 
and she nodded curtly. 

“We have been trying fot 
the big fellow under the cliff.’ 

“Tis great fools ye must be 
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entirely, then, for there’s naught 
there but an old log. He told 
ye ‘twas a fish, I suppose, and 
ye not knowing that ‘tis mad 
he’s been since the drowning 
of our Michael. Always simple 
and then mad, so that they 
shut him away for a year and 
gave me peace of him. But 
they wouldn’t keep him, and 
now he spends his days like 
an addled child, not thinking 
of the hours I must slave to 
be filling his belly. . . .” 

“T am sorry.” 

“No blame to ye at all!” 
The woman turned away, picked 
up a dinted bucket, and went 
off to milk a sulky cow standing 
in a threadbare acre beyond the 
cottage. We looked for Mori- 
arty, but he had hidden him- 
self, and we were glad, for we 
felt that we had added to his 
We 


madness by our belief. 
called our thanks, but heard 


no answer. Leaving silver on 
the window ledge, we hurried 
away, the woman watching us 
with her bleak unfriendly eyes. 
We still felt that she was 
watching even when we had 
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broken camp and were ready 
to start. Short had been our 
talk. 

“Tis a great pity to be 
leaving such trout to play with 
themselves, but the place is 
unhappy and not kind to us 
at all. Foolish to stay... .” 
Thus Rich. 

““ Agreed. And no regrets ? ”’ 

Not at once did Rich reply. 
We got under way, and pres- 
ently, when we were once 
more in the valley and the 
lake miles behind, the Novice 
repeated his question, disturbed 
by a curious glint in Rich’s 
eyes. 

“ Regrets?” Rich smiled 
in a melancholy way. ‘ Only 
one.” He hesitated, then felt 
for a long time in a pocket, 
producing at last a strange 
thing, a fish-scale big as a half- 
penny and tough as horn. “I 
found that caught on the 
triangle,” he said sorrowfully, 
and began softly to sing a song 
that was like a keen, saying 
never another word to the 
Novice for all the understand- 
ing that was between them. 





DELHI, 1857. A MAN HUNT. 


At the time of the out- 
break, I lived in a house 
next door to the dak bungalow, 
Deriagunge, in the city of 
Delhi. I had two road-making 
camps: one at Tallough on 
the Muttra line, where my 
assistant Mr Marshall lived ; 
the other, just formed and 
work only commenced, at 
Seetaran Serai, a few miles out 
of Delhi. 

The possibility of an out- 
break had been talked about 
for weeks before. It was well 
known the Bengal army was 
mutinous and that the Mus- 
sulman population was ripe for 
revolt. A permanent Commit- 
tee sat daily in Delhi, its members 
corresponded with every part of 
India, and it exercised a mys- 
terious influence even in our 
Courts of Justice. 

A placard had been posted 
calling upon all true believers 
to hold themselves ready for 
the day. Scaling ladders had 
been secretly made in the 
palace, and an unusual quantity 
of arms had been sent by bul- 
lock-train to Delhi from various 
quarters ; in fact all the usual 
preparations for a revolt, which 
no one doubted was near at 
hand except our authorities, 
civil and military. These men 
were surrounded in almost 
every instance by conspirators 
whom they held in the highest 
esteem, and to whom they 
gave their entire confidence. 
These, of course, did their best 


to assure their to0-confiding 
masters, and to prejudice their 
minds against believing any 
reports of the intended Tising 
which might reach them. That 
these reports did reach some 
of them I know. 

On Friday, the 8th of May, ] 
left Delhi for Seetaran to set a 
few hundred men to work whom 
I expected from Meerut and 
the neighbouring villages. On 
Saturday their sirdars or mates 
arrived reporting their men 
would be with me early on 
Sunday, and ready to com- 
mence work on Monday mom- 
ing. About noon on Sunday, 
the 10th of May, I felt sur 
prised the workmen engaged 
at Meerut had not arrived. 1 
felt uneasy without exacily 
knowing why, and sent for 
the sirdars, who told me they 
were as much puzzled as I 
was. They had advanced the 
money according to instruc 
tions, and though an excuse 
might be formed for the non- 
arrival of one or two gangs, 
the fact that not one gang 
had arrived appeared strange. 
The head sirdar told me he 
feared something wrong wa 
going on in Meerut, and that 
if by 3 o’clock no men arrived, 
I might be sure of it. This 
excited my worst suspicion that 
the expected political hum 
cane had burst on Meerut, and 
was sweeping on towards Deli. 
I resolved therefore to walt 
until 3 o’clock, and if by that 
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time no men arrived, to send 
for my wife and children. 
Three o’clock came, no work- 
men made their appearance, 
and I sent off a messenger for 
my wife and children to come 
to me at once. At 9 P.M. the 
messenger returned to say my 
wife and children would leave 
the city at gunfire and be with 
me for breakfast. Oh, fortu- 
nate suspicion ! fortunate 
order! fortunate obedience ! 
Had my wife hesitated or de- 
layed her departure until break- 
fast, she and my little ones 
would have been barbarously 
murdered. 

May the 11th, 8 o’clock, Mrs 
Harcourt and the children 
arrived. The children, delighted 
with what they considered their 
picnic, ran to gather flowers, 
with which they decked their 
mother’s hair till her head 
appeared a huge bouquet. Mrs 
Harcourt declared she had 
never felt more happy, and 
the children, wild with joy, 
pelted with flowers the old 
ayah who sat grinning in a 
corner. 

After breakfast Mrs Harcourt 
and the children retired to rest. 
Still no workmen from Meerut ! 
I felt a strange disquiet, a 
fear of some impending danger, 
but tried to persuade myself 
it was nothing, and went to 
real under the shade of a 
tree, finding it cooler than the 
tent. I may have read about 
an hour when Upperbul, a 
Chaprassee, came to me and 
said, “ Sahib, I have just heard 
there is a great disturbance in 
Delhi; the country people that 
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were going into the city are 
returning to their villages.” I 
sent him to inquire more par- 
ticularly what was the matter. 
Ellibux, another of my Chap- 
rassees, came running out of 
breath to tell me that a regi- 
ment of Sowars from Meerut 
were murdering all the Chris- 
tians in Delhi and plundering 
their property. Upperbul re- 
turned with the news that the 
two native regiments in canton- 
ments, ordered to attack the 
mutineers, had joined them, 
after murdering most of their 
officers and all the women and 
children. 

I was preparing to travel 
across the country to Kurnaul 
or Sirdhanah when a Sowar 
pulled up at the garden gate 
to inquire if I were there. 
The Chaprassees declared I 
was not. The Sowar said he 
was my friend, that his name 
was Nuzzeeb Khan, that he 
knew me at Gwalior, and gave 
his sword to Ellibux as a 
proof of his fidelity. Ellibux 
then owned I was in the garden, 
and the Sowar desired him to 
tell me that eight Sowars were 
coming to the garden to murder 
me and my family, and to 
hide as quickly as we could— 
to desire my servants to say 
we had fled towards Bahdur- 
gurh, and not to venture out 
till dark, as people were out 
in every direction searching 
for Europeans to kill them. 
Following his advice we hid 
ourselves in the garden, which 
is a large one and densely 
planted with fruit-trees. At 
the same time I sent off my 
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shigram in the direction of 
Bahdurgurh, with the purdahs 
down, to make the country 
people and workmen believe 
we had really left the garden. 
I instructed the carrywan to 
go on @ few miles, and when 
unobserved to strike off the 
main road and hide the shigram 
and bullocks in some favour- 
able place, and come for us in 
the night. About an hour 
after this eight Sowars arrived, 
followed by a gang of plun- 
derers. They demanded of 
the gardener and my servants 
if the feringhee soor and his 
butchas were there. They re- 
plied that the country people 
running from Delhi had in- 
formed me of the revolt and 
massacre, and that I imme- 
diately started in my shigram 
with my family for Bahdur- 
gurh. Finding this statement 
corroborated by the workmen 
and others, they started off 
as fast as they could in pur- 
suit. Not so the plunderers : 
they rushed into the garden, and 
in about five minutes cleared 
the premises of my property. 
I never saw blacky so indus- 
trious before. The son of my 
sweeper, a lad about twelve 
years old, now brought me a 
note from Mr Marshall. It was 
to the effect that he had taken 
refuge at the flagstaff, where 
there were a number of ladies 
and officers, that there was no 
end to the killing, and that 
he would join me at Seetaran 
Serai as soon as possible. Poor 
fellow! It would have been 
well for him had he done so, 
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but he volunteered to 
despatches to Meerut, was shot 
from his horse, and cut to 
pieces. 

The lad said he had geen 
some of my servants that I 
had left at Deriagunge, who 
described to him how my house 
had been plundered and burned 
by a crowd of fanatical Mussul- 
mans, led on by the Sowars 
of the 10th Light Cavalry 
and followed by the scum of 
the city. They first rushed to 
the dak bungalow, where they 
killed two Europeans; then into 
my house, where, finding no one 
to murder, they commenced 
plundering. This agreeable oc- 
cupation having been finished 
to their satisfaction, they piled 
all the furniture in the centre 
room and set it on fire. 

We heard the booming of 
artillery, and anxiously looked 
towards Delhi. There was a 
pause. We saw a column 
of smoke and fire shoot up 
into the air. Then came a re 
port that appeared to shake the 
very earth. We knew at once 
that the magazine had blown 
up. For a moment we hoped 
our troops from Meerut had 
entered the city, and the muti- 
neers in despair had blown 
up the magazine; but the 
news spread from mouth 
mouth with a rapidity truly 
astonishing, and we 8002 
learned that the sahib-logues, 
after defending the magazine 
to the last moment, blew it up 
as the mutineers were rushing 
in, and that hundreds had been 
destroyed by that gallant band 
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of devoted men. It was even- 
ing when we began to think of 
leaving the garden. The first 
thing we did was to disguise 
ourselves as natives. I clothed 
myself in a suit of my khan- 
samah’s clothes, my wife in 
her ayah’s; the children were 
hastily made up. We then 
darkened our faces, hands and 
feet to the fashionable stan- 
dard, but still thought it 
prudent to wait until it was 
quite dark before we ventured 
out. But where were we to 
go? The plunderers had dis- 
covered and carried off my 
shigram and bullocks. No 
native would lend his bhilee: 
this was Ram Chunder Ri raj, 
the time of misrule. Murder 
and robbery were the favourite 
occupations of the hour. The 
quiet and good kept themselves 
at home to guard their families 
and property. Up to this 
moment all my servants about 
me remained faithful, or at 
least apparently so. 

I therefore held a consulta- 
tion as to what was best to be 
done. Without a conveyance 
of some sort it appeared im- 
possible my wife and children 
could reach Kurnaul, and per- 
haps matters were as bad there 
a8 where we were. The Thana- 
dar sent to say that if my 
wife would give him the dia- 
mond cross and chain he saw 
her wear in the morning, and 
sixty rupees, he would hide us 
until the storm blew over; 
but there was a something 
sinister in the man’s face I 
did not like. He was a govern- 
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ment servant, and if he wished 
us well would have offered his 
services without bargaining, de- 
pending upon the government 
and our gratitude for his re- 
ward. It also appeared but 
too probable that he would 
betray us as soon as he got 
all he could from us. The 
Khansamah Ameer Beg then 
suggested that the best thing 
we could do was to return to 
the city. He represented to 
us that, disguised as we were 
and under cover of the night, 
we could enter the city un- 
perceived ; that his house was 
in @ remote part of the city, 
where we could hide for any 
length of time without a chance 
of being discovered. Ellibux 
the Chaprassee opposed this: 
it was easier, he said, to get 
into the city than out of it. 
Besides, if we were questioned 
at the gates my eyes and 
accent would discover us, and 
we should be cut to pieces. 
Ameer Beg replied that it was 
not likely that anyone would 
notice us or the colour of my 
eyes in the night; and as to 
my accent there was no neces- 
sity for me to speak at all, 
whilst my wife and children, 
speaking the purest Hindus- 
tani, would remove all sus- 
picion ; whereas if I attempted 
to travel to Kurnaul on foot, 
my wife would die on the road 
from fatigue, or perhaps in 
the morning be discovered, 
robbed and murdered by some 
gang of thieves roaming about 
in quest of plunder. All agreed 
that to remain in the garden 
2B2 
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was destruction, as it was sure 
to be carefully searched in the 
morning, when the Sowars 
should return from their wild- 
goose chase. 

My wife and the old ayah 
proposed that I should send 
for my horse, which the syce 
had still succeeded in hiding, 
and gallop off to Kurnaul for 
assistance, whilst they would 
take refuge in some friendly 
village. This advice, of course, 
I could not listen to: desert 
my wife and children in the 
hour of danger. Never! Better 
to perish with them. Our only 
chance appeared to be to return 
to the city, the bloody city! 
We accordingly climbed over 
the garden wall to avoid notice, 
and started on our weary pil- 
grimage to death like sheep to 
the slaughter. Was Ameer 
Beg a traitor? What object 
had he in enticing us into the 
city ? If he wished my destruc- 
tion, when the Sowars and 
rabble were at the gate a 
word, a wink, would have 
been sufficient. To save my 
wife and children in case of 
my being discovered, I deter- 
mined to keep a hundred yards 
in front with Ameer Beg, whilst 
my Chaprassees, Ellibux, 
Upperbul, and Goolzar, were 
to take care of my wife and 
children. I made them hide 
their badges, and gave them 
instructions how to act in case 
I was taken prisoner or cut 
down ; they were not to appear 
to know me or Ameer Beg. 

Ellibux was to pass himself 
off as my wife’s husband, and 
the old ayah as her mother. 
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We then travelled on slowly, 
and sorrowfully enough, to- 
wards the city, I looking back 
every now and then to see if 
they were following. 

“Sahib,” said Ameer Beg, 
“in about half an hour we 
shall reach the city. Have 
you any gold or silver articles 
about you?” “None except 
this sapphire ring, which per- 
haps it is better for you to 
take charge of,” said I, hand- 
ing him the ring. The greedy 
longing look he cast on it as 
he received it excited a slight 
suspicion ; but it was not yet 
too late to retrace our foot- 
steps, and I looked anxiously 
round to see if my wife and 
children were in sight. Not 
seeing them, I sent Ameer Beg 
to see what was the matter. 
He was barely out of sight 
when I was surrounded by a 
gang of plunderers armed with 
swords, clubs, and lathis or 
quarterstaves. They began the 
attack by pelting me with 
stones. These I parried with 
@ quilt I had on my left arm. 
This mode of attack was evi- 
dently made to see if I had 
arms. Finding the worst they 
had to fear was a walking- 
stick, the attack grew bolder, 
and I vainly tried to guard 
myself against the shower of 
blows rained upon me. A 
heavy blow from a lathi 
on the back of my head would 
have crushed my skull if the 
thick folds of my turban had 
not broken the force of the 
blow. As it was, it knocked 
me down, and a shower of 
blows followed. One cut opened 
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my left breast. I lay perfectly 
still as my only chance, know- 
ing the least noise or move- 
ment would get me a sword- 
cut that would silence me for 
ever. Thinking I was dead or, 
what answered their purpose 
equally well, senseless, they 
eommenced their search for 
plunder. One passed his hands 
over my fingers in search of 
rings, another took off my 
shoes, a third my turban, a 
fourth my cumberband, a fifth 
my quilt—bah! there was no 
gold, no silver, not even a 
copper coin to reward them! 
“Open his shirt,” cried 
one, “and search it well.” 
They did so, and saw my 
white skin half crimsoned with 
my blood. “A feringhee! a 
feringhee !’’ shouted the men, 
and each one came to assure 
“He is 
not dead,” said one, who felt 
my breast, ‘“‘he breathes.” 
“Let me cut off the Kaffir’s 
head,” said another, flourishing 
his sword; but his uplifted 
arm was arrested by one of his 
companions. 

All then began to jabber in a 
patois I could not understand, 
and then ran away as if they 
heard or saw something that 
frightened them, taking with 
them my turban, shoes, &c. 
I lay still and quiet until they 
were out of sight, and then, 
looking round for a moment to 
recollect where I was, bounded 
off the road into the fields. I 
Tan across several till I came 
to the bed of the old canal. 
This I sprung into and lay 
down in the soft mud, con- 
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cealed by the tall rushes grow- 
ing there. What had become 
of my wife and children? 
Should I venture out in search 
of them immediate detection 
would follow, and I was likely 
to draw attention to them and 
compromise their safety by 
appearing with them in the 
plight I was then in. Whilst 
these thoughts were passing in 
my mind I heard the gang of 
plunderers return to the place 
where they had left me lying 
for dead. Great was their 
rage when they found the bird 
had flown, and they imme- 
diately started in pursuit, but, as 
I knew by their receding foot- 
steps, in a direction different 
from that which I had taken. 
What was to be done? The 
gang would no doubt soon 
return and commence a more 
systematic search. My present 
hiding-place might do during 
the night but not during the 
day. I then began to think 
where I could hide, and re- 
membered there was a bridge 
not far from where I then 
was, with two circular culverts ; 
and that it was probable I 
should find a hiding-place there. 
I felt, considerably refreshed by 
my cool bed, and a plaster of 
mud had stopped the bleeding 
of my wound. My first pre- 
caution was to roll myself in 
the mud till my clothes and 
body were of that colour. I 
then crept along, keeping on 
the shadowed side of the canal, 
and lying still the moment I 
heard a footstep. At length 
I reached the bridge. Before 


entering under it I saw several 
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shigram in the direction of 
Bahdurgurh, with the purdahs 
down, to make the country 
people and workmen believe 
we had really left the garden. 
I instructed the carrywan to 
go on a few miles, and when 
unobserved to strike off the 
main road and hide the shigram 
and bullocks in some favour- 
able place, and come for us in 
the night. About an hour 
after this eight Sowars arrived, 
followed by a gang of plun- 
derers. They demanded of 
the gardener and my servants 
if the feringhee soor and his 
butchas were there. They re- 
plied that the country people 
running from Delhi had in- 
formed me of the revolt and 
massacre, and that I imme- 
diately started in my shigram 
with my family for Bahdur- 
gurh. Finding this statement 
corroborated by the workmen 
and others, they started off 
as fast as they could in pur- 
suit. Not so the plunderers : 
they rushed into the garden, and 
in about five minutes cleared 
the premises of my property. 
I never saw blacky so indus- 
trious before. The son of my 
sweeper, @ lad about twelve 
years old, now brought me a 
note from Mr Marshall. It was 
to the effect that he had taken 
refuge at the flagstaff, where 
there were a number of ladies 
and officers, that there was no 
end to the killing, and that 
he would join me at Seetaran 
Serai as soon as possible. Poor 
fellow! It would have been 
well for him had he done so, 
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but he volunteered to carry 
despatches to Meerut, was shot 
from his horse, and cut to 
pieces. 

The lad said he had seen 
some of my servants that I 
had left at Deriagunge, who 
described to him how my house 
had been plundered and burned 
by a crowd of fanatical Mussul- 
mans, led on by the Sowars 
of the 10th Light Cavalry 
and followed by the scum of 
the city. They first rushed to 
the dak bungalow, where they 
killed two Europeans; then into 
my house, where, finding no one 
to murder, they commenced 
plundering. This agreeable oc- 
cupation having been finished 
to their satisfaction, they piled 
all the furniture in the centre 
room and set it on fire. 

We heard the booming of 
artillery, and anxiously looked 
towards Delhi. There was a 
pause. We saw a column 
of smoke and fire shoot up 
into the air. Then came a re- 
port that appeared to shake the 
very earth. We knew at once 
that the magazine had blown 
up. For a moment we hoped 
our troops from Meerut had 
entered the city, and the muti- 
neers in despair had blown 
up the magazine; but the 
news spread from mouth to 
mouth with a rapidity truly 
astonishing, and we soon 
learned that the sahib-logues, 
after defending the magazine 
to the last moment, blew it up 
as the mutineers were rushilg 
in, and that hundreds had been 
destroyed by that gallant band 
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of devoted men. It was even- 
ing when we began to think of 
leaving the garden. The first 
thing we did was to disguise 
ourselves as natives. I clothed 
myself in a suit of my khan- 
samah’s clothes, my wife in 
her ayah’s; the children were 
hastily made up. We then 
darkened our faces, hands and 
feet to the fashionable stan- 
dard, but still thought it 
prudent to wait until it was 
quite dark before we ventured 
out. But where were we to 
go? The plunderers had dis- 
covered and carried off my 
shigram and bullocks. No 
native would lend his bhilee: 
this was Ram Chunder Ri raj, 
the time of misrule. Murder 
and robbery were the favourite 
occupations of the hour. The 
quiet and good kept themselves 
at home to guard their families 
and property. Up to this 
moment all my servants about 
me remained faithful, or at 
least apparently so. 

I therefore held a consulta- 
tion as to what was best to be 
done. Without a conveyance 
of some sort it appeared im- 
possible my wife and children 
could reach Kurnaul, and per- 
haps matters were as bad there 
a8 where we were. The Thana- 
dar sent to say that if my 
Wife would give him the dia- 
mond cross and chain he saw 
her wear in the morning, and 
sixty rupees, he would hide us 
until the storm blew over; 
but there was a something 
sinister in the man’s face I 
did not like. He was a govern- 
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ment servant, and if he wished 
us well would have offered his 
services without bargaining, de- 
pending upon the government 
and our gratitude for his re- 
ward. It also appeared but 
too probable that he would 
betray us as soon as he got 
all he could from us. The 
Khansamah Ameer Beg then 
suggested that the best thing 
we could do was to return to 
the city. He represented to 
us that, disguised as we were 
and under cover of the night, 
we could enter the city un- 
perceived ; that his house was 
in a remote part of the city, 
where we could hide for any 
length of time without a chance 
of being discovered. Ellibux 
the Chaprassee opposed this: 
it was easier, he said, to get 
into the city than out of it. 
Besides, if we were questioned 
at the gates my eyes and 
accent would discover us, and 
we should be cut to pieces. 
Ameer Beg replied that it was 
not likely that anyone would 
notice us or the colour of my 
eyes in the night; and as to 
my accent there was no neces- 
sity for me to speak at all, 
whilst my wife and children, 
speaking the purest Hindus- 
tani, would remove all sus- 
picion ; whereas if I attempted 
to travel to Kurnaul on foot, 
my wife would die on the road 
from fatigue, or perhaps in 
the morning be discovered, 
robbed and murdered by some 
gang of thieves roaming about 
in quest of plunder. All agreed 
that to remain in the garden 
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was destruction, as it was sure 
to be carefully searched in the 
morning, when the Sowars 
should return from their wild- 
goose chase. 

My wife and the old ayah 
proposed that I should send 
for my horse, which the syce 
had still succeeded in hiding, 
and gallop off to Kurnaul for 
assistance, whilst they would 
take refuge in some friendly 
village. This advice, of course, 
I could not listen to: desert 
my wife and children in the 
hour of danger. Never! Better 
to perish with them. Our only 
chance appeared to be to return 
to the city, the bloody city! 
We accordingly climbed over 
the garden wall to avoid notice, 
and started on our weary pil- 
grimage to death like sheep to 
the slaughter. Was Ameer 
Beg a traitor? What object 
had he in enticing us into the 
city ? If he wished my destruc- 
tion, when the Sowars and 
rabble were at the gate a 
word, a wink, would have 
been sufficient. To save my 
wife and children in case of 
my being discovered, I deter- 
mined to keep a hundred yards 
in front with Ameer Beg, whilst 
my Chaprassees, Ellibux, 
Upperbul, and Goolzar, were 
to take care of my wife and 
children. I made them hide 
their badges, and gave them 
instructions how to act in case 
I was taken prisoner or cut 
down ; they were not to appear 
to know me or Ameer Beg. 

Ellibux was to pass himself 
off as my wife’s husband, and 
the old ayah as her mother. 
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We then travelled on slowly 
’ 
and sorrowfully enough, to. 
wards the city, I looking back 
every now and then to see if 
they were following. 
“Sahib,” said Ameer Beg, 
“in about half an hour we 
shall reach the city. Have 
you any gold or silver articles 
about you?’ “None except 
this sapphire ring, which per- 
haps it is better for you to 
take charge of,” said I, hand- 
ing him the ring. The greedy 
longing look he cast on it as 
he received it excited a slight 
suspicion ; but it was not yet 
too late to retrace our foot- 
steps, and I looked anxiously 
round to see if my wife and 
children were in sight. Not 
seeing them, I sent Ameer Beg 
to see what was the matter. 
He was barely out of sight 
when I was surrounded by 4 
gang of plunderers armed with 
swords, clubs, and lathis or 
quarterstaves. They began the 
attack by pelting me with 
stones. These I parried with 
a quilt I had on my left arm. 
This mode of attack was evi- 
dently made to see if I had 
arms. Finding the worst they 
had to fear was a walking: 
stick, the attack grew bolder, 
and I vainly tried to guard 
myself against the shower of 
blows rained upon me. A 
heavy blow from a lathi 
on the back of my head would 
have crushed my skull if the 
thick folds of my turban had 
not broken the force of the 
blow. As it was, it knocked 
me down, and a shower of 
blows followed. One cut opened 
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my left breast. I lay perfectly 
still as my only chance, know- 
ing the least noise or move- 
ment would get me a sword- 
cut that would silence me for 
ever. Thinking I was dead or, 
what answered their purpose 
equally well, senseless, they 
eommenced their search for 
plunder. One passed his hands 
over my fingers in search of 
rings, another took off my 
shoes, a third my turban, a 
fourth my cumberband, a fifth 
my quilt—bah! there was no 
gold, no silver, not even a 
copper coin to reward them! 
“Open his shirt,” cried 
one, “and search it well.” 
They did so, and saw my 
white skin half crimsoned with 
my blood. ‘A feringhee! a 
feringhee !” shouted the men, 
and each one came to assure 


_ himself of the fact. “He is 


not dead,” said one, who felt 
my breast, “he breathes.” 
“Let me cut off the Kaffir’s 
head,” said another, flourishing 
his sword; but his uplifted 
arm was arrested by one of his 
companions. 

All then began to jabber in a 
patois I could not understand, 
and then ran away as if they 
heard or saw something that 
frightened them, taking with 
them my turban, shoes, &c. 
I lay still and quiet until they 
were out of sight, and then, 
looking round for a moment to 
recollect where I was, bounded 
off the road into the fields. I 
Tan across several till I came 
to ‘the bed of the old canal. 
This I sprung into and lay 
down in the soft mud, con- 
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cealed by the tall rushes grow- 
ing there. What had become 
of my wife and children? 
Should I venture out in search 
of them immediate detection 
would follow, and I was likely 
to draw attention to them and 
compromise their safety by 
appearing with them in the 
plight I was then in. Whilst 
these thoughts were passing in 
my mind I heard the gang of 
plunderers return to the place 
where they had left me lying 
for dead. Great was their 
rage when they found the bird 
had flown, and they imme- 
diately started in pursuit, but, as 
I knew by their receding foot- 
steps, in a direction different 
from that which I had taken. 
What was to be done? The 
gang would no doubt soon 
return and commence a more 
systematic search. My present 
hiding-place might do during 
the night but not during the 
day. I then began to think 
where I could hide, and re- 
membered there was a bridge 
not far from where I then 
was, with two circular culverts ; 
and that it was probable I 
should find a hiding-place there. 
I felt considerably refreshed by 
my cool bed, and a plaster of 
mud had stopped the bleeding 
of my wound. My first pre- 
caution was to roll myself in 
the mud till my clothes and 
body were of that colour. I 
then crept along, keeping on 
the shadowed side of the canal, 
and lying still the moment I 
heard a footstep. At length 
I reached the bridge. Before 
entering under it I saw several 
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large stones lying there, and 
felt the prudence of trying to 
baffle pursuit. I therefore made 
towards the bank, and climbed 
up half-way, then taking 
the distance of the nearest 
stone, sprang towards it. I 
reached to within two feet, 
then stept on the stone, and 
with a weed swept sand into 
the impression my feet had 
made in the mud, throwing 
over all a few small stones and 
bits of mortar I found lying 
within reach. Passing to the 
second stone, I dusted the 
first with a weed, using the 
same precaution with all. I 
found the culvert on my left 
choked up with weeds, which 
I could not disturb without 
exciting suspicion; that on my 
right was choked up on one 
side, but the other was clear. 


Both were half filled with dry 
mud deposited there during the 
rainy season. I carefully crept 
into the culvert on my right, 
and to my satisfaction found 
@ hollow in the centre as if it 
had been the lair of jackal or 


some other wild beast. I lay 
down in it, and found I was 
completely hidden from view. 
Here I resolved to remain till 
our troops arrived from Meerut, 
which I doubted not would be 
in a few hours. Vain hope! 
Sickening disappointment ! 

What slaughter, what blood- 
shed, that unfortunate old Brig- 
adier would have saved had he 
acted as a soldier and an 
Englishman ! 

I may have been in my 
hiding-place about two hours 
when I heard the sound of 
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voices. My hearing had be- 
come painfully acute. 

“Well, Kurrachee,” said a 
voice, ‘which way has. the 
feringhee gone?” ‘He wag 
here,” said another voice, 
“This is the impression of 
feringhee’s foot.” ‘“ You told 
us that before, but which way 
has the soor gone? You told 
us if we put you on his track 
you would find him out.” “ And 
so I will,” said Kurrachee; 
“but you forget it is night 
and difficult to see. Slow and 
sure! I will catch him in the 
morning. It is clear he came 
so far; perhaps he took to 
the canal.’”’ ‘‘Go down and 
see,” said a third. “It would 
be useless to go down in the 
dark, but in the morning we 
shall have him. He cannot 
have gone far, so come away 
and two of you keep watch 
on the bridge.” 

In a few minutes two fellows 
were standing on the bridge 
over the very spot where | 
lay. “I have made a bad 
day’s work of it,’’ said one. 
“Yes, brother,’ replied the 
other, ‘“‘ but we began late; 
besides, what are a few feringhee 
houses among so many? And 
everything of value the sepoys 
boned. They are knowing 
chaps, these sepoys. But did 
you hear the Sowars shouting 
out not to plunder? Christian 
blood and feringhee heads 3 
all they covet. Oh! those 
chaps are all Bahadoors, and 
they feel horrid sore at having 
the darbies on! Only think! 
As if they are a bit better than 
you or I. Of course not: 
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they are the King’s Sowars 
and we the King’s Chokedars. 
Have you heard what pay we 
are to get? Four rupees a 
month. Well, it is not much, 
but with our perquisites we 
will make it do. I wish we 
could catch this feringhee be- 
fore Kurrachee comes. How 
much should we get ?’”’ ‘Oh! 
I hear there is fifty rupees for 
every feringhee caught alive 
and thirty for a dead one. 
That Kurrachee is a knowing 
one—a regular man hunter. 
He'll make a good thing of it. 
There must be lots of fering- 
hees hiding. It would be a 
good plan to watch the wells ; 
they'll be sure to come out 
in the night to drink.”’ “‘I am 
not so sure of that; the 
feringhees have many secret 


friends.” ‘‘ Oh, I know that! 
But have you not heard the 


order?” ‘“ What order?” 
“Why, just before I left the 
city I heard that anyone shel- 
tering a feringhee, or knowing 
where one was hid and who 
did not give information im- 
mediately, was to suffer death 
and confiscation of his pro- 
perty.” ‘But suppose the 
feringhees give another 
hookam?” ‘Of what use! 
Don’t you know the -Gora- 
logues refused to fight their 
bhais and are going to become 
Mussulmans and take service 
with the King!” “Are you 
sure of that?’ ‘“‘ Quite sure ! 
I heard one of the Sowars 
from Meerut say so.” 

Thus these two wretches 
chatted till sunrise. I prayed 
fervently for my wife, children, 
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and self, and awaited the com- 
ing search. I had not long to 
wait. “‘Is not this the spot, 
Kurrachee ?’”’ ‘‘ Yes, but his 
footsteps have been trodden 
out. It makes no matter. I 
made sure he did not turn to 
the right or left.” ‘“‘ Then 
where did he go?’”’ “ Into the 
bed of the canal. He must 
have taken it at a jump. 
"Twas a good leap and a 
knowing trick. Ill zo down 
and see.” “ Well, Kurrachee, 
has the soor been there? ” 
“‘ Have patience. Wait a little. 
It is hard to say. Something 
has been here, but the mud 
is like water. Oh! here is 
the print of the feringhee’s 
foot, and here, and here! He 
lay down here, see! We'll 
have him now.” “ Shabash ! 
Kurrachee!” cried many 
voices, and on trotted the 
human bloodhound to _ the 
bridge, the rest cheering him 
like sportsmen at a chase. 
“See! he turned here and 
climbed up the bank; ha! 
some new dodge. He turned 
round here, a knowing fox! But 
I'll have him yet.” “‘ Shabash ! 
Kurrachee!:” But Kurrachee 
was at fault. “I can see no 
mark of the feringhee’s foot 
on the road,” he cried; “a 
lot of cows and sheep must 
have passed this way lately.” 
“Oh, yes! a great many,” 
said the chokedars; ‘“‘ about 
half an hour ago two hundred 
at least.” “Then. the track 
is lost,” said Kurrachee, “ and 
all we have for it is to search 
the gardens, but first let us 
look at the. bridge. Down 
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they all crowded under the 
bridge, much to my satisfac- 
tion, for I only feared the 
sagacity of that horrible Kur- 
rachee. “He is not in this 
moree at all events,” cried half 
@ dozen voices of those who 
had been inspecting the culvert 
where I lay hid. “A rat 
could not be there without our 
seeing it.”’ ‘‘ Nor do I think,” 
said Kurrachee, “ anyone has 
entered this moree. Not a 
leaf appears to have been dis- 
turbed. “To make sure of 
it,” said another voice, “ send 
a bullet through it.’”’ Whiz 


went the bullet, and shortly 
after, to my great joy, I heard 
their receding footsteps, and 
gratefully thanked heaven for 
my escape. Two of the thieves 
or chokedars, as they were 


pleased to call themselves, had 
been left on the bridge, and 
desired to keep a sharp look- 
out. I felt very sleepy, but 
dared not sleep with these 
fellows listening—I might be- 
tray myself by the slightest 
noise. The dampness of the 
place prevented me from feeling 
my thirst as intolerable as I 
otherwise should, so I passed 
the weary hours wondering 
what had become of my wife 
and children, and in prayers 
for their preservation; or in 
listening for some sound that 
might lead me to hope our 
troops had marched in from 
Meerut. 

About noon Kurrachee and 
his gang returned to the bridge 
and took off the chokedars. 
“It was no use wasting more 
time,” they said; “‘ we have 
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searched every nook and quar. 
ter and can see no sign of him.” 

Much to my delight the gang 
then went away. The noises 
caused by the busy occupa- 
tions of men were now sufficient 
to convince me I could now 
safely indulge in a little sleep, 
I therefore tried to compose 
myself to rest. I partly suc- 
ceeded, but my sleep was 
broken and disturbed. I felt 
feverish and thirsty, but not 
hungry. Oh, how I counted 
those weary hours! How my 
heart sickened ! How I longed 
to hear our British cheer, and to 
rush in front of our advancing 
column and guide them on to 
vengeance and victory. What 
though the city gates were 
shut and barricaded, I knew 
where the city walls could be 
as easily carried as a common 
garden wall. This point gained, 
the Ajmere and Delhi gates 
must follow, and the whole 
city soon be ours. [I litile 
knew then that at that very 
moment a few Englishmen with 
their rifles kept the whole 
force of the mutineers at bay 
within musket-shot of the spot 
I was thinking of, though their 
house was pierced by cannon 
balls and spotted like a plum- 
pudding by showers of grape 
and musketry. 

The day thus passed in use- 
less hopes and wishes, and the 
quiet hours of night commenced. 
Still I hoped and still I listened 
for the welcome English cheer. 
About 8 p.m. I heard a distant 
cheer and clatter of horses 
hoofs. Ha! I thought, they 
come at last, the Carabineel 
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from Meerut. Whatin the world 


has kept them so long? Hard 
fighting on the road, perhaps. 
Never mind! better late than 
never. Hurrah! hurrah ! there 
they go again. How near they 
are getting. What a pace they 
are going at. Splendid fellows ! 
Hurrah! hurrah! By Jove, 
[ll run out and cheer them on, 
and out I was going to my own 
destruction, when another cheer 
excited my suspicion. There 
was nothing hearty about it ; 
it was by far too gentlemanly 
and ironical. It was not an 
English cheer, but blacky’s 
clever imitation of it. Ilearned 
afterwards it was a party of 
the 10th Cavalry returning from 
the plunder and destruction of 
a village that had harboured 
a few Europeans. This was a 
sad disappointment, but it 
might have been worse had I 
ventured on the road. So I 
crept back to my hiding-place 
and lay down. The night 
passed without anything more 
remarkable than the visit of a 
largesnake. I feared it not, and 
the creature glided by me as 
if unconscious of my presence. 
In the morning I felt faint, 
feverish, and thirsty, but not 
hungry. I now despaired of 
any succour from Meerut, and 
began to think what I should 
do: remain where I was and 
die, or venture out and face a 
more violent but quicker death. 
It was now nearly seventy 
hours since I had tasted food or 
drink, and it appeared clear I 
could not hold out much longer. 
Death from starvation was in 
my opinion not half so dreadful 
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as I had been led to suppose. 
On the contrary I began to 
feel a rather pleasurable sensa- 
tion. I heard sweet music 
and saw a cloth as white as 
snow laid out before me. On 
this was piled in baskets, made 
of flowers, delicious fruits. COry- 
stal goblets, tall and thin, were 
full of water of tempting purity. 
How I longed for a single drop 
to moisten my parched and 
feverish lips ! 

By dying where I was I 
should deprive the scoundrels 
of the pleasure of killing me. 
Whilst these thoughts were 
passing in my mind two men 
approached a well in a garden 
close by. They appeared to be 
drawing water or driving a 
pair of bullocks, and I soon 
found out by their conversa- 
tion that they were the gar- 
dener and his son come to 
water their garden. They com- 
menced their work, and their 
conversation soon turned on 
the insurrection and the ter- 
rible deeds that had been per- 
petrated. “ What have ithe 
Sahib-logues done, father, that 
they should be butchered in 
this fashion?” ‘Call them 
feringhees, my son,” said the 
father; ‘‘some one may hear 
you.” ‘Well, father, what 
have the feringhees done?” 
**I don’t know what they have 
done, and I don’t think it is 
for what they have done that 
they are to be destroyed, but 
it is for what they intended to 
do.” ‘‘And what is that?” 
‘‘ Why, they want to force us 
Brahmins to eat the flesh of 
the cow!” “Oh! the waters 
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of the holy Ganges be between 
them and me forever! Ifit be 
true they deserve their fate, 
but is it true, father?” “‘ The 
gods alone know the hearts of 
men, but the great sirdars in 
Delhi say so,” cautiously re- 
plied the father. ‘‘ But,” said 
the son, “the sirdars kill and 
eat the cow themselves.” “I 
can’t say they don’t, my son.” 
“Yes, they do, father, and 
they would make us eat the 
cow if they could. You told 
me they often tried to do so 
before the feringhees came.” 
“Hush!” said the father, 
“don’t talk so loud, boy; we 
must be careful. After all 
our toil I am not sure if I 
shall gather the fruits of this 
garden, but under the ferin- 
ghee raj every man was sure 
of his own; life and property 
were safe.” ‘“‘I wish their raj 
was back again,” said the son. 
“I don’t believe one word of 
their making us eat cows’ flesh ; 
it is all just bat.” And thus 
father and son kept on talking 
as they watered their garden. 
It was clear they were favour- 
ably disposed towards us, but 
it was not equally clear they 
would incur the risk of shelter- 
ing a European. However, I 
determined to make myself 
known to them, and accord- 
ingly watched my opportunity. 
I had not long to wait. The 
gardener’s son came close to 
where I was, and in an instant 
I was before him. My ap- 
pearance evidently frightened 
him. ‘“ Wah! oh, Hanuman, 
defend me! ”’ he cried in terror. 
** Silence ! ’’ I whispered ; ‘‘ not 
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@ word. I am a European 
hiding for my life. Go bring 
me @ drink or I die. There! 
don’t be frightened, man, but 
bring me a drink, and take 
care no one sees you or I 
shall be killed.” “ Yes, yes! 
I'll bring you water,” he 
said, somewhat reassured, his 
countenance rapidly changing 
from terror to pity. I stepped 
back into my hiding-place, and 
he came and looked in. “ Ah! 
now I understand,” he said; 
“you have been hiding there. 
I'll go and bring you water, 
but may I tell my father you 
are here?” “ Yes, tell your 
father.”” He went away and 
returned in a few minutes 
with his father. They brought 
me a tillia of water and a few 
chapaties. I could scarcely 
touch them, but the water 
was delicious, and I drank 
plentifully. 

I felt a pricking as of pins 
all over my body, a profuse 
perspiration succeeded, and I 
felt quite revived. I told them 
who I was and my anxiety 
about my family. ‘We will 
do all we can for you, sahib, 
but I am only a poor gardener. 
There is another who must 
be told.” ‘Who is he?” I 
asked. ‘‘ We call him the head 
gardener,” he replied, “the 
Hakeem.” ‘‘ Well,” said I, “do 
as you please; my life is m 
your hands.” In about an hour 
the two returned with a third, 
@ stout strongly built man of 
about forty. His ungurka and 
pajamas showed he was 4 
Mussulman. He held a strmg 
of beads in his hands, ‘with 
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which he appeared to play 
or pray mechanically. ‘“‘ This 
is the Hakeem,” said the gar- 
dener. “ How do you come,” 
said I; ‘as a friend or an 
enemy?” There was no reply, 
and he appeared to regard me 
with curiosity, and truth to 
tell, I cut a curious figure. 
“Tf you are an enemy,’’ I said, 
“you know what to do, and 
do it quickly ; if a friend, give 
me your hand and swear by 
your prophet to protect me.” 
He took my hand in his, and 
said, “I swear! And now, 
sahib, you may consider your- 
self safe, but you must leave 
this place immediately. There 
is a picket of Sowars within 
pistol-shot thirsting for your 
blood. The garden boy has 
seen you, and his discretion is 
not to be depended on.”’ “And 
where shall I go?” “You 
must come with me. I am the 
owner of the gardens on the 
other side of the road, and I 
shall hide you there, but wait 
till I go and see if the road is 
clear. When we beckon to 
you, come.” The signal was 
given, and I bounded across 
the road into the garden. I 
found the change a most agree- 
able one. We sat down in a 
Temote part of the garden 
under the shade of an orange- 
tree. I told them how I 
became separated from my 
family, and after much _per- 
Suasion succeeded in making 
the Hakeem promise he would 
g0 in search of my wife and 
children. He said he would 
find them out if they were alive, 
and he had no doubt they 
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were, as they were disguised. 
I then gave him all the in- 
formation I could which I 
thought likely to assist him, and 
convince my wife he came from 
me should he meet with her. 

“T shall go first to the city 
and find out if she is there or 
not. I am sure to get some 
clue from your servants which 
will enable me to trace your 
family. So be of good cheer! 
Let us hope the best; but do 
not expect to see me before 
noon to-morrow.” The Hakeem 
departed on his errand of mercy, 
and I crept into my new hiding- 
place, which appeared from 
unmistakable signs a jackal’s 
lair. No matter! a ray of 
hope gleamed upon me, and 
I slept. As I slept I dreamed 
my children’s warm kisses were 
on my lips, whilst their mother 
with tearful but joyful eyes 
stood by my side smilingly 
looking on. 

In the evening my friend 
the Brahmin gardener came 
with my repast, a few chapa- 
ties, water, and a something 
he mysteriously untied whilst 
a sly smile wreathed the corner 
of his mouth. To please the 
poor fellow, I appeared anxious 
to know what it was. “ Have 
patience, sahib, and you shall 
see all,” and he spread before 
me three chapaties: on one 
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He then looked at me as if he 
demanded applause, for “‘ Was 
not that a dainty dish to set 
before a king?’’ I showed my 
admiration by devouring it all, 
following each mouthful with 
an exclamation of, ‘‘ Very good ! 
How kind! Too much trouble ! 
Really it is excellent!’ The 
poor fellow’s eyes sparkled with 
delight. ‘Sahib, I don’t de- 
serve your thanks; it was 
my son’s mother who made it 
all with her own = hands.” 
“Then return my warmest 
thanks to her,” said I. ‘“ But 
do you know what has been 
the cause of the outbreak ?” 
“Why, sahib, they say you 
wanted to force us all to be- 
come Christians, and that you 
began with your army, trying 
by deception to make the 
Hindoo sepoys and the Mussul- 
man Sowars break their caste 
by biting paper greased with 
cow and pig’s fat; that when 
the soldiers remonstrated with 
your journal sahibs they were 
abused and threatened; and 
that the whole army made 
desperate, resolved at the first 
attempt of the sahib-logues to 
compel it to become Christian, 
to rise and exterminate them 
all.” “But did anyone tell 
you what object the sahib- 
logues had to make the army 
Christian?” ‘Yes, sahib; 
they said you were a very 
clever people, and that you 
knew if you succeeded in mak- 
ing the army Christian, the 
army would soon make us all 
Christians.” ‘‘ And did anyone 
tell you what we should gain 
by taking all this trouble? ” 
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“No, sahib. I never thought 
of asking that question, but 
when the Hakeem comes we 
shall talk about it; perhaps 
he knows. I must go now, not 
to excite suspicion. In the 
night you may walk about a 
little, but put on these old 
shoes when you do, and creep 
into your hiding-place should 
you hear the least noise.” 

I promised to follow his 
advice, and the gardener de- 
parted. I was not disturbed 
that night except once by the 
owner of the apartment I oceu- 
pied, a sleek and well-condi- 
tioned jackal. The poor brute 
stared at me in evident sur- 
prise, and then very good- 
naturedly trotted off, leaving 
me in undisturbed possession 
for the remainder of the night. 

The next morning the 
Hakeem came with my break- 
fast. He had been to the city, 
and after much trouble ascer- 
tained my wife and children 
had not entered it. He de 
scribed the mutineers as being 
in a great state of excitement. 
Guns were in position in front 
of the palace facing Chandee 
Chouck, and artillerymen stand- 
ing beside them with lighted 
torches, whilst Sowars patrolled 
the streets in every direction. 
He had gone to the Rotewallee, 
and there he saw a number of 
ladies and children with native 
Christian prisoners. “ They 
looked very sad, poor things,’ 
said he, “ but I was afraid to 
show too much interest m 
their fate. However, I satis- 
fied myself your wife and chil- 
dren were not there.” | 
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thanked him heartily for the 
trouble he had taken, and 
pegged he would continue his 
search. I suggested to him 
that it was probable they had 
returned to Seetaran Serai; that 
the Chaprassees might have 
seen me struck down, and as 
they thought murdered, and 
according to my instructions 
had returned to that place. 
He was of my opinion, and 
promised to start that very 
evening in search of them. 
About 3 p.m. the gardener’s 
son came to tell me to keep 
close, for persons were search- 
ing the adjoining gardens, and 
would no doubt enter the one 
I was in; but the Hakeem 
and his father had arranged it 
80 that this garden should be 
the last searched, in order 
that the party might arrive 
when it would be dusk. A 
little after sunset I heard the 
sound of voices and footsteps 
approaching, and I listened. 
“What an escape he had of it, 
the poor fellow. How I pity 
him!” said one. ‘‘So he has 
been hiding here ever since,”’ 
said another. ‘‘Oh, he has 
nothing to fear,”’ said a third. 
“Harcourt sahib! Harcourt 
8ahib! come forth! You have 
nothing to fear,” said a fourth. 
‘There, you see I told you 
he was not here,” said the 
gardener in a loud voice. 
“Silence, fool! Should he be 
here you have put him on his 
guard,” said a voice. “ But 
he is not here,” said the gar- 
dener in as loud a tone as 
before. “It is too late to 
continue the search,” the voice 
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replied, “‘ but we will return 
to-morrow.” ‘Good! come 
when you will,” said the gar- 
dener, “ you will not find him 
here; but what harm has he 
done?” ‘ That’s nothing to 
me. All I know is I have a 
purwanna (an order) to take 
him if I can; the Kotewal 
wants him.’ The person who 
spoke thus now passed close 
to where I was: he was a 
short thick-set Mussulman 
dressed in white long cloth. 
The ample folds of his robe 
partly concealed an unsheathed 
sword something like its owner, 
short and broad. I afterwards 
learned he was one of the 
King’s executioners, a rascal 
who had relinquished his former 
trade, that of killing our grass- 
fed sheep, for the more profit- 
able and orthodox one of cut- 
ting our throats. He was 
followed by the gardener, and 
at a little distance a few 
Sowars loungingly followed as 
if merely for pleasure. I felt 
considerably relieved when 
these well-intentioned gentry 
departed from the gardens, but 
I considered it prudent not to 
move till assured by my pro- 
tectors I might safely venture 
out. About an hour had 
elapsed when another party 
arrived. They appeared from 
their conversation to be exam- 
ining the gardens as a defen- 
sive position. I was much sur- 
prised to hear one of them say 
as if talking to himself, “ O’est 
un veritable fait!” They 
only remained a few minutes, 
and I was once more alone. 
It was nearly midnight when 
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the Hakeem came. “Come, 
sahib!” said he, “ you must 
not remain here any longer. 
We have prepared a place for 
you in another garden, where 
we think you will be safe, 
safer at all events than here, 
for this garden will be sure to 
be closely searched to-morrow.” 
“Thank you, my kind friend, 
but have you heard any tidings 
of my wife and family?” ‘‘ Yes, 
sahib, I know where they are ; 
but ‘tis better to let them 
remain where they are till 
to-morrow’s search is over. 
With much difficulty I found 
them out, and I will bring 
them to you to-morrow night, 
when we will arrange some 
plan for your escape ; but come 
along with me till I put you 
in your new hiding-place.”’ 
This was soon done. It was 
a thick clump of bamboos in 
an adjoining garden, which as 
being open and exposed was 
thought less likely to excite 
suspicion. 

Although the outside of the 
clump appeared undisturbed, 
@ small space had been cleared 
away in the centre and formed 
into a little room of about 
two feet by three and four feet 
high. The walls were carefully 
though naturally made of the 
bamboos, which had been cut 
80 as to give it, even on close 
inspection, the vraisemblance 
of an impenetrable cluster of 
bamboos. One large bamboo 
near the wall was movable. 
This was the door of my sylvan 
apartment. Here I found the 
gardener and his son with a 
tillia of water and chapaties 
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sufficient for two days, should 
it be thought advisable not to 
visit me for that time. As 
soon as I was fairly intro- 
duced into my new abode I 
was carefully shut in, and 
decayed briars were carelessly 
flung around, so as to give it 
the appearance of a place sel- 
dom frequented. My friends 
then bid me adieu and retired. 

A ray of hope now dawned. 
upon me. My wife and little 
ones were safe, and though I 
knew the morrow’s peril, I 
slept soundly till daylight. I 
then ate a slight breakfast, 
half a chapatie and a drink 
of water, and lay down, not 
to sleep but to abide the 
coming search, and passed my 
moments in silent but fervent 
prayer for myself and family. 

It was about 3 A.M. when | 
heard the sound of approach- 
ing footsteps. Approaching at 
the same moment a quantity 
of small birds settled in the 
cluster of bamboos that hid 
me. “It is not likely he 
would select this garden for 
a hiding-place ; it is too open, 
but these bamboos might afford 
him shelter. Let us see.” They 
drew near, and my good friends 
the little birds flew out in their 
faces. ‘‘ Pooh! there is no 
use in looking for him there,” 
said the executioner; “we 
should only find birds’ nests, 
and lame our feet with those 
cursed thorns.” So he turned 
down another path, followed 
by his gang, whilst I fervently 
returned God thanks for my 
miraculous escape. 

A little after sunset the 
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gardener came and whispered 
these few words of comfort: 
“Oheer up, sahib; there is 
now no immediate danger. 
They have returned to Delhi 
quite disgusted with their use- 
less search. The Hakeem and 
my son have gone for your 
family, so you may expect to 
see your wife and children 
about midnight.” It was near 
11 pm. when the Hakeem 
came to say they were coming, 
that he had gone on in front 
to see if there was any danger, 
and that it was agreed if he 
did not return they were to 
come on. He had found them 
at Seetaran Serai, where a 
gardener had hid them. At 
first he had prudently denied 
they were there until he ascer- 
tained by questions that he 
had come from me. He was 
then introduced to my wife, 
who, having satisfied herself 
that he was a friend sent by 
me, had agreed to accompany 
him. She was quite worn out 
with fatigue and grief, and 
therefore walked very slowly, 
but the children and old ayah 
were quite well. 

I sent him on to meet my 
wife and assure her I was safe, 
and that there was no danger. 
In about half an hour after 
I once more held my wife and 
children in my arms, our 
hearts overflowing with grati- 
tude to Heaven. We almost 
forgot the past in the joy of 
the present moment. Our kind 
friends looked on with heart- 
felt pleasure, and with tearful 
eyes listened to our rapturous 
thanks. The poor gardener 
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then produced his simple meal 
of bread and fruits, and spread 
it out before the children, who, 
wild with joy, did it ample 
justice. My poor wife, too, 
ate a little, and the old ayah 
made some sherbet, which re- 
vived us all. I then gave my 
wife a history of my adven- 
tures, and she gave me hers 
as follows :— 

“ According to your instruc- 
tions, we kept for some time 
at the distance you desired; 
but I began to feel weak and 
the children thirsty, and this 
delayed us a little, so that 
the distance became gradually 
greater. Tired and greatly 
alarmed at seeing a band of 
Goojurs approach us, we sat 
down, thinking thus to escape 
observation. We were observed, 
however. They stopped and 
gazed on us for a moment, 
and advising us not to remain 
there passed on; but remem- 
bering perhaps they had not 
paid themselves for their good 
advice, they returned, and one 
of them snatched a brass lotah 
from Goolzar. Our Chaprassees 
immediately drew their swords 
to attack them, and a fight 
would have ensued had I not 
begged them to be quiet, whilst 
the Goojurs, seeing they had 
armed men to deal with, walked 
off. Ameer Beg now joined 
us from you, stating you were 
most uneasy about us and to 
come on as fast as possible. 
I therefore got up, and silently 
and sorrowfully walked on to 
the spot where Ameer Beg 
said he had left you. Judge 
of my terror when I found you 
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were not there! I feared the 
worst, but the ayah and Chap- 
rassees tried to cheer me up 
with the hope that you had 
gone on slowly in front, and 
that we should soon overtake 
you. Ameer Beg then went 
quickly forward to look for 
you, and we went slowly on 
till we came near the Delhi 
gate, where we met an aged 
Mussulman, who regarded me 
and my children fixedly, and 
asked where I was going. I 
said to the city. ‘ Poor lady,’ 
he replied, ‘you are going to 
your destruction! You must 
not go! Come with me. I 
know you. I was one of 
Hindoo Rao’s Chowdrees at 
Gwalior, and I have now charge 
of his house on that hill. Come, 
and I will hide you.’ A rapid 
conversation now took place 
between him, my ayah, and 
the Chaprassees, and mutual 
recognitions. All declared the 
best thing I could do was to go 
with him, which we did. He 
brought us to Hindoo Rao’s 
house, hid us in a small room, 
and brought us food. I gave 
the children their supper, put 
them to bed, and then cried 
myself to sleep. The next 
morning I sent the ayah for 
the Chaprassees, and gave them 
my rings, &c., to take into the 
city and sell, desiring them to 
bring me the money. They 
took them, promised to return 
in the evening, but I never 
saw them again! The old 
Chowdree sheltered and fed 
us for three days and nights, 
when he came with a sad 
face to say he could har- 


bour us no longer. A neigh. 
bour of his had found out we 
were there, and had accused 
him of sheltering Christians, 
and probably the house would 
be searched next morning, | 
thanked him most gratefully 
for having sheltered us so long, 
and in the dusk of the evening 
he brought us some food, and 
we left the house to go we 
knew not whither! At last 
my poor ayah procured a 
guide by giving him one of her 
silver rings, and I determined 
to set out for Seetaran Serai, 
where I hoped to find, or at 
least to hear something of, 
you. It was a sad weary 
journey, and I thought I should 
have died of fatigue and grief, 
for I mourned you as dead. 
But I looked on our dear 
children, and a mother’s love 
strengthened my now almost 
bleeding feet, and gave hope 
and courage to my sinking 
heart. Near midnight we 
reached the Serai, and hid 
ourselves in a cow-house till 
morning, when I saw and be 
sought the gardener of the 
place to protect us, which he 
consented to do, and hid and 
fed us till the Hakeem came 
and brought me the joyful 
tidings of your escape and 
safety.” 

We now held a_ consulta 
tion as to what we should do. 
It appeared clear that the best 
thing to be done was to get 
as far away from Delhi # 
possible, but which road should 
we take? The Hakeem and 
gardener declared the roads t 
Agra, Muttra, Coel, Meerut, 
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Sirdhanna, and Kurnaul were 
completely infested by bands 
of mutineers and plunderers. 
The Jujjur Nawab had not yet 
declared himself our enemy ; 
in fact I was told he had 
refused the King of Delhi money, 
and had on the 12th or 13th 
withdrawn sixty Sowars of his 
who chanced to be in the 
city at the time of the out- 
break. On the other hand, he 
had since sent in two hundred 
Sowars to protect his property 
in Delhi. These men had 
fraternised with the 10th Light 
Oavalry, while the sixty men 
who had returned from Delhi 
were rapidly sowing the seeds 
of disaffection among the 
Nawab’s troops at Jujjur. It 
was thought in the city he 
would soon be compelled to 
join the King, but at present 
he was temporising, and it 
was therefore thought he would 
secretly assist us to reach some 
station held by our troops. 
The details of the horrid mas- 
sacres ordered by the King 
how reached us, and every 
visit brought with it the ac- 
count of some new butchery. 
The insurgents were becoming 
more bold and confident. They 
boasted that all India and the 
Punjaub were in arms to expel 
the feringhee, and that the 
few British troops still in exist- 
tence, terror-stricken, confined 
themselves to entrenched posi- 
tions. I could perceive our 
protectors considered our cause 
hopeless, and that though they 
would hot betray, would gladly 
get rid of the expense and risk 
of sheltering us, which every 
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day appeared more perilous -to 
themselves. I therefore begged 
the Hakeem and gardener to 
conduct us back to Seetaran 
Serai, from whence we should 
try to make our way to Jujjur. 
Both gladly consented, and it 
was agreed we should start the 
next night at about ten, and 
that by avoiding the public 
road and keeping to by-paths 
known to them, we should 
reach the Serai without ob- 
servation. Nothing remarkable 
happened next day except this 
curious incident: about noon, 
when the natives are generally 
at dinner, five or six men 
with hatchets approached a 
clump of bamboos close to 
where we were. “Cut away @ 
passage,” said one of them; 
“‘ this is the spot.’’ Isoon heard 
the sound of the axe busily at 
work, and the same voice said, 
** Move those stones.” I then 
heard the rumbling noise of 
falling stones and the voices 
of the men speaking in a 
cavern, where they remained 
about an hour, apparently at 
work, and then left the place. 
At 10 p.m. the Hakeem and 
the gardener’s son came for 
us. We darkened our faces, 
hands and feet with black 
mud, and were about to start 
when the Hakeem insisted on 
the children leaving their little 
pet dog Sancho Panza behind, 
as his European appearance 
was likely to betray us. He 
was therefore tied up and con- 
fided to the gardener, who 
promised to take great care 
of him. The poor brute had 
kept close to his little master 
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up to the present moment, 
and bitter tears were shed at 
their separation. 

We reached the Serai in 
the night, having been only 
once challenged on the way, in 
@ garden we had to pass 
through. ‘ Ha!” said the 
Hakeem, “there is danger here ; 
lie down! I must go and 
speak to these people.” We 
soon heard him speaking fam- 
iliarly with them, and he walked 
them off in a direction opposite 
to where we were. We never 
saw him again. 

The gardener’s son having 
satisfied himself that the road 
was safe, we proceeded to the 
Serai, where he left us with 
many friendly wishes, and re- 
turned to his home. We hid 
in the cow-house before alluded 
to. Shortly after daybreak 


the gardener’s boy came to 
the cow-house to fetch some 


agricultural implements left 
there. Finding the door shut, 
he tried to force it open. I 
whispered to him who we were 
through a chink in the door, 
and he ran off to tell the gar- 
dener, who came immediately. 
I let him in, and the follow- 
ing conversation took place: 
“Sahib,” said he, ‘I am glad 
to see you alive, but what 
has brought you back here ? 
This is the worst place you 
could come to. The garden is 
constantly searched, and if you 
are found here I am ruined!” 
I explained to him that finding 
we could not travel towards 
Meerut and Agra without being 
discovered and murdered, we 
determined on going to Jujjur 
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in the hope the Nawab would 
protect us, and that as his 
garden lay on the road we 
had taken refuge in it, knowing 
he would protect us and give us 
a little food. This he willingly 
promised to do, and also to 
provide us with a guide as 
far as Bahdurgurh. Shortly 
after he returned greatly 
alarmed. “Sahib, keep close, 
and make no noise. I see a 
number of horsemen and a 
crowd of people coming this 
way,” and off he ran to his 
work. 

I put my eye to the chink 
in the door and saw the coming 
cavalcade. In front ran half 
@ dozen alcarrahs or footmen 
flourishing their pointed sticks ; 
next @ man on a@ pony beating 
a kettledrum, and shouting 
out the titles and virtues of 
the coming grandee. The great 
man himself now made his 
appearance. He was mounted 
on a fine white charger, the 
tail and legs of which were 
dyed red; the left foreleg was 
decorated with a scarf; the 
saddle and bridle were of scarlet 
cloth, embroidered with gold; 
a plume of red and white 
feathers decorated his head; 
and the fine animal, as if 
proud of his trappings, arched 
his neck and, rearing on his 
haunches, bounded slowly 
along. The rider, a man of 
about thirty, showily dressed, 
sat well but carelessly in his 
saddle, looking to the right 
and left alternately as if de 
manding the applause of the 
bystanders. He was followed 
by a dozen of very irregular 
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Sowars and an armed rabble. 
Putting his horse through the 
figure of eight in front of the 
cow-house where we were hid, 
and holding his head high, he 
asked the gardener if he had 
any feringhee dogs in his gar- 
den. ‘‘ No, great Lord, none ! 
Search,” said he. His fol- 
lowers rushed into the garden. 
Some mounted on the roof of 
the house where we lay hid to 
get a better view, when having 
satisfied themselves there were 
no feringhees but some very 
fine peaches, they consoled 
themselves with the latter, and 
moved on to our inexpressible 
joy. My poor wife clasped 
her little ones to her heart, and 
we returned our heartfelt thanks 
to God for this new escape. 
When this fair specimen of a 
Mussulman in his glory was 
out of sight, the gardener came 
to us trembling with fear, and 
furious at the loss of his peaches. 
“Sahib!” cried he, “I can’t 
shelter you any longer. I 
endanger my life by doing so, 
and it is bad enough to be 
robbed right and left, as you 
have seen, because your tent 
was pitched in my garden.” 
“So far,” said I, “you have 
acted well and wisely. Do 
not spoil the good you have 
done by so cruel an act as that 
of turning us out on the road 
to be murdered. Rely upon 
it, ere long our army will 
march upon Delhi and take it. 

n your protection and boast 
will be that you saved the 
lives of a European family 
at the risk of your own. You 
will then hold your head high 
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and erect, applauded and re- 
warded, when these cowardly 
butchers of women and chil- 
dren shall be receiving the 
just punishment of their 
crimes.”’ ‘‘ Well!” said he, 
“here you are not safe, nor 
in the garden, unless you will 
consent to hide in an old drain 
known only to myself.” ‘“‘Oh!” 
said I, “hide us where you 
will, and the sooner the better.”’ 
“Wait till I see if the road is 
safe. Now, now, be quick! 
there is another lot of them 
coming; be quick!” In an 
instant we were in the garden. 
He led us at a quick trot 
through several by-paths, and 
under several shrubberies so 
bad that we with difficulty 
passed through them. At last 
we came to a ditch overgrown 
with briars. ‘“‘ There!” said 
he, ‘jump down. Take this 
stick and clear a road to your 
right. About two yards on 
you will find the drain.” I did 
so, and then assisted my wife 
and children into the ditch. 
We crept on on all fours into 
the drain, which was more 
comfortable than I imagined. 
It was quite dry and about 
three and @ half feet in dia- 
meter. When the gardener 
saw we were safe lodged he 
pushed down the briars and 
went away. He was not gone 
more than five minutes when 
we heard the sound of foot- 
steps and voices. It was quite 
clear the party the gardener 
had seen were encamping in 
the garden or near it, and were 
now gathering bits of wood to 
cook their dinner, no doubt 
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to the great indignation of 
the worthy proprietor. 

We had no food nor a drop 
of water to give the poor 
children during that burning 
day, but far from repining we 
thanked God for having pro- 
vided us with so safe a dwell- 
ing whilst hundreds of remorse- 
less enemies prowled round us 
on every side. It was hard 
indeed to keep the poor chil- 
dren quiet, for they would 
every now and again creep to 
the mouth of the drain, and, 
peering through the briars, see 
peaches and other fruits in 
tempting proximity. It was 
dark before the gardener came. 
He brought us a good supply 
of chapaties and a tillia of 
water, of which we were all 
in great need. After we had 
finished our simple meal the 
gardener told us he had barely 
returned to his work when a 
lot of armed men came into 
the garden searching in every 
direction, devouring his fruits 
and collecting fuel to cook 
their food. Finding the door 
of the cow-house, where we 
had been hid, shut, they in- 
sisted upon its being opened, 
declared he had been harbour- 
ing feringhees, and on this 
excuse broke the door up into 
bits for firewood. 

“You see,” said I, “ what 
you have to expect from Mus- 
sulman misrule; but England 
will soon come in her might, 
and trample down with an iron 
heel the last spark of this foul 
rebellion. But you, good man, 
will, I hope, when these bad 
days have passed away, teach 
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your children the advantage of 
living under England’s shield.” 

“Sahib,” said he, “I shall 
be happy if your words come 
true, but I fear it is all over 
with your raj.”’ 

“Time will tell,” I replied, 
“put we are now prepared to 
start. Where is the guide you 
promised us ? ”’ 

“Sahib, he refuses to go 
unless I get another man to 
accompany him.” 

“Perhaps one of your 
labourers will consent to do so.” 

“Tl try, sahib.” 

After a great deal of coaxing 
and persuasion, backed by the 
promise of five rupees between 
them, the poor gardener suc- 
ceeded in his mission; but they 
evidently did not relish the 
job. At our request they 
brought us by by-roads for 
about three miles, when, pre- 
tending we had nothing to 
fear, they brought us out on 
the main road, and, telling u 
it led to Bahdurgurh, ran away. 
We walked on for about 4 
mile when I heard dogs bark- 
ing and the voices of choke- 
dars, and concluded we must 
be near the habitations of 
men. Were they friends o 
enemies # Our lives depended 
on ascertaining this point. My 
wife was faint and scaredly 
able to walk. The poor chil 
dren had lost their shoes 2 
the dark, and their little feet 
were cut by stones and pi 
with thorns. I therefore dé 
termined to give them a little 
rest, leading them off the road 
to the left as you go to Bahdw 
gurh. I hid them behind some 
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pushes, and in a few minutes 
they were fast asleep, whilst 
I kept watch beside them. 
My first care was to observe 
the locality of the place. I 
could see that to my right 
front there was a line of gar- 
dens, the walls of which ran 
parallel to the main road; to 
my left and about a hundred 
yards away a ridge or bank 
of earth, which promised to 
protect us from observation 
from persons on the road. 
To attempt to hide in the 
gardens I considered too peril- 
ous. They were just a halting 
distance from Delhi, and were 
most likely occupied by enemies 
passing to and fro. I thought 
it best to hide my family 
behind the ridge a little before 
dawn. I accordingly awoke 
my wife, children, and our 
poor old ayah Almeeran, who 
still kept true to us, sharing 
all our dangers and priva- 
tions. I led them behind the 
ridge. Day dawned, and the 
neighing of horses convinced 
me we had a strong picket of 
cavalry close to the very spot 
where we had been. To have 
advanced in that direction but 
& few steps would have been 
certain destruction. Thanking 
God for our preservation and 
imploring the continuation of 
His care, we made our way 
under cover of the ridge to a 
small village about a quarter 
of a mile distant. Our object 
was to get a drink of water 
and, if possible, a little food, 
and to ask the villagers to 
direct; us to Bahdurgurh by a 
footpath, as it was clear the 
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public road was not safe. We 
reached the village. The people 
had risen, and were preparing 
to go to work in the fields. 
We made towards the well, 
close to which was a small 
mosque and an old Mussulman 
at his prayers. By his fair 
complexion he appeared to be 
a Syud. When we reached the 
well we were seen by the 
villagers, and @ crowd soon 
gathered round us. Almeeran 
immediately commenced to 
gratify their curiosity by tell- 
ing them who we were, praising 
us to the skies and giving an 
account of our adventures, to 
which the villagers were listen- 
ing with evident satisfaction 
when the old Syud came out 
of the musjid. ** Wah ! 
Kaffirs! Feringhees here! 
Bring me my gun! The pro- 
phet sent them to be killed 
by my hand! My gun! my 
gun!’? But Almeeran had 
gained over the villagers by 
her eloquence (they were of 
her own tribe or caste), and 
the women in particular es- 
poused our cause. “‘ Bring you 
your gun, indeed ! ” cried they. 
“A pretty thing indeed to 
kill the poor creatures who 
come to our well for a drink 
of water. We should never 
have an hour’s luck after it.” 
A female figure muffled up 
in a white sheet now ap- 
proached the Syud and whis- 
pered a few words in his ear, 
and then glided away as quickly 
as she came. “ There!” said 
the women, “do you hear 
that? You shall not touch a 
hair of their heads!” “ Sis- 
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ters !’’ cried Almeeran, “‘I am 
of your own caste, as you 
all know.” ‘Yes, yes, we 
know it well.’ ‘‘ I have nursed 
that poor lady since she was a 
month old, and if you want 
to kill her or her butchees 
(little ones), kill Almeeran first. 
And as for the sahib,” said she, 
recollecting she had forgotten 
me, “I have eaten his salt for 
the last ten years. His has 
ever been the open hand. 
Never did the beggar pass his 
door unheeded. Faqueer or 
jogee all partook of his bounty, 
and now he is a faqueer him- 
self, and asks for a drink of 
water. Will you refuse him or 
his butchees, or his mem. ? ” 
“No, no!” cried the crowd, 
almost moved to tears. ‘‘ They 
shall have food and drink. 
Poor children! See, their little 
feet are bleeding. They have 
no shoes, neither has the sahib.”’ 

Forthwith we each received 
a pair of old shoes, and the 
old Syud looked confused, for 
the villagers had spoken out, 
and he saw he could not put 
his threat into execution. There 
was evidently a struggle taking 
place between his better feel- 
ings and his bigotry. 

“Tell him all your escapes, 
Almeeran,” said a woman, giv- 
ing her a pawn, which she 
popped into her mouth with 
evident delight, and then re- 
peated the history of our adven- 
tures. ‘‘ Sahib,” said the Syud, 
turning towards me, “ you are 
so evidently under the protec- 
tion of God that I shall not 
attempt to injure you.” 
“Then,” said I, “tell your 
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people not to tell anyone they 
have seen us, lest those Sowars 
yonder should hear and pursue 
us.” “For our own sakes,” 
said he, “‘ we shall guard that 
secret, for were it known our 
village would be destroyed. 
We have had several messages 
from Delhi ordering us to kill 
any feringhee we might see, 
and forbidding us to shelter 
them under pain of death and 
confiscation.’’ The old bigot 
then, apparently ashamed of his 
conduct, entered his musjid. As 
soon as his back was turned 
the women came with food, 
@ quantity sufficient at least 
for three days. They also 
brought us a drink of milk 
each, and a young Pathan 
volunteered to show us the 
way to Bahdurgurh by by-paths. 
This kind offer was gratefully 
accepted, and we started on 
our perilous journey, followed 
by the kind wishes of those 
excellent villagers. 

Our good-natured guide, hav- 
ing put us on the right path 
and given us the necessary in- 
structions, left us. Our condi- 
dition was truly pitiable, and 
yet I never despaired. I even 
tried to appear cheerful. I 
felt I had my wife and chil- 
dren clinging to me for sup- 
port, and this thought sus 
tained me, and with God's 
blessing gave me strength. As 
the sun rose the heat became 
intolerable. The light sandy 
soil on which we trod was 
burning hot. Still we struggled 
on; but I had to stop every 
five minutes to give my 
or children a drink of water 
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from the tillia I carried on my 
left arm. On my right I 
carried one of my children 
alternately, whilst my poor 
wife walked behind, clinging 
to my shoulders for support. 
Every moment I thought she 
would faint from heat and 
fatigue. The sun seemed to 
rain down fire, which sparkled 
and spattered a blinding light 
from the sandy soil. We passed 
several woodcutters in the 
jungle. They answered our 
questions civilly, and either 
did not, or appeared not to, 
know who we were. This 
gave us reason to hope we 
should escape the great danger 
we were about to encounter. 
We saw advancing towards 
us some great personage seated 
on an elephant, and followed 
by Sowars. To attempt to 
hide would have been to excite 
suspicion and invite pursuit. 
We therefore advanced boldly, 
and passed unquestioned. Not 
80 the ayah, who was asked 
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who we were, and replied in 
a careless tone, ‘‘ Mussulman 
Pathans.” We inquired of a 
woodcutter who the great man 
was, and was told he was 
Journal Sahib going to Delhi 
to have an audience of the 
King. We now approached a 
large village, through which it 
was necessary to pass in order 
to reach Bahdurgurh. We 
crossed the main road, and at 
a little distance saw a tope 
or cluster of trees. Knowing 
by experience a well must be 
at hand, we sought their 
friendly shelter from the burn- 
ing heat, and, as we expected, 
found a well. 


My grandfather’s narrative 
ends here. He never recovered 
from all he had been through, 
and died a short time later. 
I understand from my mother 
that the friendly driver of a 
bullock - cart conveyed the 
weary party into safety. 

‘ SrpyL HEELEY. 








FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


THE BUSH-COW. 


BY GORDON LLOYD. 


WuHeEN Anthony said he was 
going out after the bush-cow 
and wanted my company I 
did all in my power to dis- 
suade him. 

You see, I knew the ‘ Old 
Monarch’: had known him 
for years, and, like other old- 
stagers in the station, left him 
severely alone. He had caused 


the death of two boys and 
badly damaged several others. 

Besides, I had done all the 
big-game shooting I wanted to, 
and had experienced all the 
thrills, hard trekking and dis- 


appointments that go with the 
sport. Taking things all round 
I was quite content to play 
about occasionally with a shot- 
gun and bowl over a few 
rabbits or bring down the odd 
guinea-fowl for the pot. 

In fact, the réle of ‘has 
been ’ and old shikari was one 
that suited my two score years 
and ten admirably, and I was 
looking forward to the time— 
six months hence—when I 
would shake the fleas and 
dust of West Africa from me 
and laze in ease on my con- 
templated chicken-farm in 
dear old Bucks. 

But youth is impatient and 
all eager to be up and doing, 
and Anthony wasfyouth at the 
best. While my blood was 


thinned with nearly thirty years 
of tropic sun, his was red and 
strong from the sterner skies 
of the north. 

He had been appointed only 
three months and had been 
sent to me to learn the job. 
He came like a fresh breeze 
into our jaded station lives 
and roused us, with his boyish 
laughter, out of our dull in- 
difference. In a few weeks he 
had revived polo, indexed the 
books in our little club library 
and sent home for more, and— 
most formidable job of all— 
had captured the heart of the 
‘Dragon,’ as we dubbed the 
massive and no longer young 
wife of the local District Officer. 

Anthony was energy personi- 
fied, and every Saturday would 
take his rifle and trek out toa 
little ‘shooting box’ that I 
had erected some years before, 
and which he had repaired and 
made fit for camp, and spend 
the week-end there. He was 
pretty shot with a rifle, though 
apt to be rather impetuous, 
and was really good with 4 
shot-gun. 

It was his ultra-keenness, 
which made for a lack of 
caution, that lowered his value 
as a stalker; and a certail 
bravado, common in a man of 
his age, made me afraid for 
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him, and was one of the reasons 
why I tried hard to keep him 
in bounds. He had a novice’s 
luck, of course, and that made 
things worse. 

When it was rumoured 
that the old bush-cow—the 
Monarch—had been seen in 
the vicinity, it was the big 
topic of conversation in the 
club and in every bungalow, 
and was the stock excuse for 
the extra ‘ gin and bitter.’ 

Then an authentic report 
atrived by a frightened old 
native farmer, who, glorying 
in the limelight of European 
interest, gave a long and de- 
tailed account of how and 
where he had seen the beast. 
Anthony, of course, very soon 
got hold of the old boy, and I 
was present at his interrogation. 

We were seated in long deck- 
chairs on the verandah of my 
bungalow, watching the sun 
sinking behind a distant ridge 
of low purple hills, and were 
waiting for the final plunge of 
its upper limb before calling 
for our drinks, when, escorted 
by Anthony’s ‘ small boy,’ who 
had been deputed to bring 
him along, the farmer hove in 
sight. 

He was very full of his 
story, and it lost nothing by 
having been recounted several 
times previously. 

“But why,” I asked, when 
the tale had been told, “ didn’t 
you shoot the bush-cow? You 
say you have a gun in your 

and the bush-cow was 
close.” 


“Masser,” said the farmer, 
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“dat big meat no go die when 
I shoot ’um; ’e get Ju-ju for 
‘im skin, and no man fit kill 
*um.”’ 

“That is foolish talk,” said 
Anthony, “‘ and an old woman’s 
tale.” 

The farmer turned impatient- 
ly to me. 

“Dis no be foolish talk, ~ 
masser; you keep long for dis 
country an’ you savvy all. 
Plenty man try kill dat meat, 
but ’e no die. Why? I say 
Ju-ju dere, and man what try 
for shoot ’um some bad t’ing 
go catch ’um. Me I be ol’ 
man, an’ I no fear lion; I no 
fear elephant; but dis one— 
ah! my heart go for cold an’ 
my chop spoil for my belly 
when I look ’um.”’ 

“‘ But how do you know that 
this bush-cow you saw is bad 
Ju-ju? All bush-cow look the 
same, don’t they?” asked 
Anthony. 

The farmer grinned in deris- 
ion at this remark, and spread 
out his arms in mute appeal. 

“Don’t they?” persisted 
Anthony. 

The farmer pointed to his 
attenuated frame. ‘I be man, 
an’ you be man, but we no 
be same. I be black an’ you 
be white. An’ you two be 
white men; but you be dif- 
ferent.” 

“Yes, I know all that,” said 
Anthony, whilst I sat back 
and smiled; “but you said 
you saw this meat when the 
sun had gone and it was dark ; 
and you say that when you 
saw it you ran away ‘ one- 
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time.’ How, then, can you 
know it from its brother ? ” 

** Ah!” exclaimed the farmer, 
“T tell you how I know. Dis 
one be great.” 

“Many, nay all, bush-cows 
are big,” I broke in, more to 
tease the farmer than to ex- 
tract information, for I knew 
the beast. 

“Yes,” said the farmer, “ all 
bush-cow are great, and dis 
one is the greatest. But dis 
one ’e get broken horn an’ I 
know no other so. When I 
look ’um broken horn an’ de 
light shine from ’im wicked 
eyes I ran, because I be wise, 
an’ wish when my time catch 
to die in my bed.” 

“Well,” laughed Anthony, 
“Tm not so particular, and 
to-morrow with your permis- 
sion, and with this fellow ’”’”— 
pointing to the old farmer—“ as 
a guide, I’ll trek off and see if 
I can get a shot at this famous 
bush-cow. And, by the way,” 
he continued, “ why are these 
animals called ‘ bush-cow’ ¢ 
Some of them, including the 
one we're discussing, are bulls, 
I suppose ? ” 

“Yes,” I answered. “ Obvi- 
ously some are bulls; and, as 
to the origin of the name 
‘ bush-cow,’ I’m afraid I can’t 
enlighten you. They are a 
type of buffalo, you know— 
something like the Cape buffalo, 
—but far more vicious and, 
without a doubt, as dangerous 
a beast to tackle as anything 
on four legs.”’ . 

“« This gets better and better,”’ 
laughed Anthony. ‘‘ Have you 
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any more bogies to frighten me 
with ?” 

“No,” I said laconically, 
“and if you are determined to 
go, I'll go with you.” 

“Thanks,” said Anthony. 
* And what about old ‘ Baron 
Munchausen’ here? Will he 
take us down to where he saw 
it?” 

The farmer, who had been 
following our conversation 
closely, now broke out into a 
rapid flow of Hausa, which 
was uttered too fast for me to 
catch. 

“Kada ka yi magana da 
sauri ”’ (Do not speak so quick- 
ly), I said. 

“Ya,” said the farmer in 
surprise, “ka iya Hausa?” 
(Do you speak Hausa ?) 

“Yes,” I answered in Eng- 
lish; ‘‘ but this Master,” in- 
dicating Anthony, “ does not 
hear your talk, and he wants 
you to show us where you saw 
this bush-cow. We start to- 
morrow before the sun. Will 
you guide us?” 

The farmer pondered a while 
before answering that he would, 
and then, promising to be at 
the bungalow before dawn, he 
said ‘Sai gobe” (Good-bye 
until the morrow), and tur- 
ing, vanished into the darkness. 

We had chop immediately, 
and retired soon after, a8 We 
had an early start and a good 
hefty trek before us. It was 
some time before I fell asleep, 
and it was still dark when I 
was roused by the persistent 
efforts of my boy. 

The carriers and the old 
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farmer were waiting, and, while 
Anthony and I breakfasted, 
the old man kept jabbering 
away about the foolishness of 
people who would oppose a 
powerful Ju-ju. By the time 
we were ready to go, the car- 
riers had the ‘ wind up’ pretty 
thoroughly. 

Anthony was as excited as 
a schoolboy off for the holi- 
days, and my colder blood was 
warmer than I would have 
cared to admit. The chances 
were that we would not see 
the ‘Old Monarch’; but the 
idea of following his spoor was 
enough to send a thrill even 
through an old shikari like me. 

The little column wound its 
way, snake-like, along the nar- 
row farm-fringed path, and 
then, leaving the cultivated 
area behind, we plunged into 
thick orchard bush. 

Through the early morning 
mist we trekked, making good 
time, until the rising sun, fore- 
shortening our shadows, ap- 
proached the zenith and forced 
us to shelter from its burning 
rays in the welcome shade of 
a clump of broad-leafed trees. 

The long trek had taken the 
edge off Anthony’s enthusiasm, 
and when we rose from our 
sylvan retreat to face the re- 
mainder of the journey he 
shouldered his rifle with evident 
reluctance. A few more miles 
brought us once more into 
farm land, and soon we stopped 
at the outskirts of a small 
village where the farmer lived. 

We were quickly surrounded 


by a noisy good-natured crowd, 
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and it was with difficulty that 
we managed to get away into 
the comparative privacy of a 
little round grass-roofed mud- 
hut that was placed at our 
disposal by the headman of 
the village. The willing helpers, 
some of whom were of the 
‘fair’ sex, who brought us 
firewood and water, would not 
leave the bush-hut, but stayed 
and watched our every move- 
ment as we divested ourselves 
of sweat-fouled clothes and had 
a much-needed tubbing. Frank 
and candid were the remarks 
they made to one another as, 
unabashed, they discussed our 
white skins and Anthony’s fine 
physique. 

Poor Anthony was terribly 
embarrassed, and, under the 
sunburn on his face, he blushed, 
the scarlet spreading down and 
dyeing the whiteness of his 
neck. 

Even I, a hardened cam- 
paigner, and used to these 
people, found their attentions 
rather trying, and it was with 
relief that I scrambled, half- 
dry, into a change of clothes. 

When we were seated, at sun- 
down, outside our little house, 
the headman and some of the 
older villagers came forward 
and made us a ‘ dash’ of eggs 
and yams. 

Then, with the farmer as 
interpreter, they told us a long 
queer yarn about the old ‘ bush- 
cow.’ Their story was wild 
and rambling, and it was only 
with the greatest difficulty that 
I could make anything ap- 
proaching sense out of it. 

2c 
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But, as dusk faded to night 
and the camp-fires cast ruddy 
gleams on the skins of the story- 
tellers, their tale seemed to 
become a part of, and to be 
quite in keeping with, the 
spirit of this wild corner of 
a dark and primitive continent. 

The ragged disc of an old 
moon had lifted over the tree- 
tops and was diffusing its mel- 
low light about us when the 
tale was done and the head- 
man and villagers waited for 
me to speak. 

The silent seconds grew to 
minutes before I rose and, 
walking to the bush-hut, re- 
turned with my rifle. 

“ This,” I said, holding the 
rifle at arm’s-length, “is the 
answer to your tale, and to- 
morrow, before the sun wakes 
the breeze, the white man’s 
Ju-ju will search for the bush- 
cow. Sai gobe!” 

I turned to go, and “ Don’t 
laugh ” I whispered to Anthony 
as he rose and followed me 
into the hut. When we were 
inside and safe from observa- 
tion, his grin turned to a laugh 
he had much ado in muffling. 

“Good old-fashioned melo- 
drama,” he laughed. “ And 
now, if you don’t mind, I’d 
like you to tell me what all 
the talk was about. I barely 
gathered a word.” 

* Well,” I said, as I sat 
down at the small camp-table, 
“it was a queer story and 
Tl give you the gist of it. But 
first of all, I’d like to lay stress 
on the fact that, although— 
for the sake of our reason— 


we put very matter-of-fact in. 
terpretations on anything we 
are apt to find mysterious, 
there are many things—partien. 
larly in this country, as you'll 
find when you've spent ag 
many years here as I have— 
which defy investigation and 
are, to say the least, extremely 
queer. I could give you many 
instances; but as we have, 
probably, a rather tough day 
before us, I'll content myself 
with the yarn I’ve just heard. 
Now I dare say you noticed 
that the whole village was in 
a blue funk: didn’t seem to 
like the idea of our going out 
for the bush-cow, although— 
as I heard to-night—they attri- 
bute at least six deaths to the 
beast. How do you account 
for that?” 

Anthony, the grin now ab- 
sent from his face, shook his 
head. 

“Oh! gets interesting, 
doesn’t it?” I said. “But 
listen to this: they say this 
bush-cow has the power of 
turning itself into a tree!” 

*‘ Reminds me of the story 
of the man who was seen 
walking down a street and 
suddenly turned into a ‘ pub,’” 
laughed Anthony—rather shak- 
ily I thought. 

“ Yes,” I said, “my grand- 
father laughed very heartily 
every time he told me that 
story ; but, joking aside, these 
people believe implicitly what 
they say, and they are afraid 
that if we venture out after 
the bush-cow we will get killed 
and the blame will be put 02 
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them. There was a lot more 
superstition and Ju-ju hinted 
at, but I really believe they 
were scared of saying too 
much.” 

“But why?” asked An- 
thony. “‘ Aren’t they keen on 
us shooting the beast if, as 
they say, it is bad Ju-ju ? ” 

“Because, whether we kill 
it or not, they are afraid of 
the Ju-ju reacting on them- 
selves,” I replied. “ And their 
superstitions and Ju-ju palaver 
are really no more far-fetched 
than some of our own. Take, 
for example, the Werewolf. 
Why, in parts of Europe, people 
—generally ignorant peasants, 
it is true—firmly believe that 
some persons have the power 
of changing themselves to 
wolves. But I won’t say more 
to-night or I shall have you 
shooting at shadows in the 
morning.”’ 

“No fear of that,” yawned 
Anthony, as he got up and 
stretched himself. ** What 
about bed ? ”’ 

I glanced at the watch in my 
belt: pocket. 

“By Gad! Ten o’clock,” I 
exclaimed. “Yes; bed by all 
means. We must start off at 
dawn to-morrow and, if neces- 
sary, make a very long day of 
It, for, bush-cow or no bush- 
cow, we must be back in the 
station on Monday night at the 
latest.” 


“ Righto,” 


said Anthony, 
and in a few minutes we were 
under our respective mosquito 
nets and asleep. 
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The noisy racket of bush- 
fowl woke me in the very early 
hours of the morning, and 
rousing my boy, I got him to 
make a brew of tea. When 
the tea was ready I shook 
Anthony, and after a few min- 
utes of yawning and shivering, 
he dressed and walked to the 
door. 

“Why, it’s pitch dark!” he 
exclaimed. “What time is 
it?” 

“ Half-past five,” I an- 
swered. ‘We'll have some 
breakfast in a few minutes 
and by six o’clock it should 
be light enough to make a 
move.” 

An appetising smell of bacon 
preceded the entry of a laden 
dish, carried by the cook-boy, 
and two big breakfasts were 
soon disposed of. While we 
were having a pipe and wait- 
ing for the old farmer to turn 
up, the misty sky to the east 
turned a faint shell-pink, and, 
anxious to take advantage of 
the cool early morning, I ser 
a boy off to find the farmer. 
The boy returned in a few 
minutes without him. 

““ Masser,” said the boy, 
“dem ol’ man dey bed; ’e say 
’e be sick an’ no fit walka 
to-day.” 

** Damnation ! ” exploded 
Anthony. “The old devil is 
seared stiff. Let’s go and 
drag him out.” 

“No. We can’t do that. 
If he is afraid, it’s better we 
leave him behind. If we took 
him with us, he’d probably 
lead us anywhere but where 
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he imagined the bush-cow might 
be. We'll go and see him and 
Tl talk to the old fox. And 
don’t go butting in or you'll 
make him shut up like an 
oyster—I know the type.’”’ We 
picked up our rifles and fol- 
lowed the boy to the old 
farmer’s hut. There he lay 
in the dark smelly interior, 
and when we made our appear- 
ance he began groaning loudly. 


“Kwal ilafiya” (Good- 
morning), I said. ‘‘ I am sorry 
you are sick.” 


He sat up and groaned louder 
than ever. 

“No,” I said, “ you must 
not get up. I cannot take a 
sick man to be my guide. 
We will go alone.” 

The old rascal sank back and 
looked very relieved. 

“It is true; I am sick,” 
he said, speaking in Hausa, 
“and were it not so I would 
go with you. But it will not 
be difficult for you to see the 
way. You must follow the 
river,” indicating a wide shallow 
stream that ran past the con- 
fine of the village, ‘‘ and not 
leave it. The ‘ bisa’ loves the 
water and it is always seen 
there.” 

** What is the old devil say- 
ing?” grumbled Anthony im- 
patiently. 

“ Just a few directions for 
finding the bush-cow,’” I an- 
swered, and, then turned to 
take leave of the old farmer. 

“ Sai an jima ”’ (Good-bye for 
the present), I said, and his 
ery of “Sanu da tafiya” (Good 
luck on your journey) followed 
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us as we made off toward the 
river. 

I had my heavy °404 rifle 
and a canvas water-bag, and 
Anthony had a lighter Express 
and a camera. The river wag 
fringed with tangled bush, s0 
we kept to the short grass and 
trekked on, parallel to it and 
about fifty yards away. 

I was very dubious of seeing 
the bush-cow, but, as I knew 
the country to abound in game 
of many descriptions, I kept 
my eyes ‘skinned’ for the 
chance of a shot. I would have 
given a lot to have had my 
shot-gun in place of the rifle, 
for there were literally hun- 
dreds of guinea-fowl along the 
river-bank, and at every step, 
it seemed, we flushed a brace. 

Anthony was anxious and 
afraid the movements of the 
birds would spoil our sport, 
but I reassured him and pointed 
out that the game was any- 
thing but shy, as this part of 
the country had been seldom 
shot over, and provided we 
kept into the wind—which, 
fortunately, was blowing up- 
stream and in our faces—we 
should be all right. 

We must have been out for 
three hours or possibly longer, 
as the heat of the rising sul 
was already making itself felt, 
when we got our first chance 
of a shot. 

The river, following a broad 
shallow valley, made a wide 
sweep, and, while searching for 
an easy ford, we saw @ fine 
large hartebeeste grazing 
the other bank. It was not 
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more than a hundred yards 
away and a dead easy shot ; 
put, as I raised my rifle, an 
imploring whisper from An- 
thony made me lower it and 
glance wonderingly at him. 

“Don’t shoot,” he whis- 
pered; “the noise will scare 
everything for a mile, and we 
might lose the bush-cow.”’ 
“Find it first, my boy,” I 
answered in normal tones, and 
the hartebeeste, after a casual 
look in our direction, moved 
slowly into a patch of scrub 
and out of sight. 

I turned to Anthony with a 
smile and “Satisfied?” I 
asked. 

“You are a sport,” answered 
Anthony with a grateful look. 

We found a place where the 
bush was thin and the gently 
sloping banks gave easy access 
to the water; then, slipping 
down the soft muddy bank, 
we forded the river, and, paus- 
ing on the opposite side to 
wring some of the water from 
our clothes, trekked on. As 
the sun lifted higher in the 
heavens our pace slackened, 
and we cast about for a shady 
place in which to rest a spell. 

A squat large-leafed tree, 
overhanging the river, afforded 
a pleasant retreat which defied 
the scorching rays of the sun, 
and taking the canvas water- 
bag from my shoulders, An- 
thony and I had a drink—a 
long drink. 

“Well, Anthony,” I said, 
after we'd had a ten minutes 
laze, “ it’s 11 o’elock, and we'll 
have to be thinking of turning 
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back soon. I’m afraid your 
bush-cow will not materialise 
after all.” 

“Oh!” said Anthony, “ we 
can carry on for at least an- 
other hour. Surely it won’t 
take us longer to trek back 
than it has to come out ? ” 

*‘1’m game for another hour, 
then, that’s all,” I answered. 
“Tm not as young as I used 
to be, and don’t forget we have 
another long day ahead of us. 
We must get back to the 
station by Monday night.” 

I rose to my feet and slung 
the water-bag over my shoulder. 
** Are you ready ? ” 

“Yes, carry on,” my com- 
panion said briefly, and push- 
ing through the bushes we 
regained the short grass and 
continued on our way. A mile 
or so farther on we came to 
a small, open, gently rising 
plain devoid of all scrub and, 
near the centre, just one mas- 
sive tree standing in solitary 
splendour. 

“ That’s a fine tree,” said 
Anthony. 

I gazed at the spreading 
monster. 

Suddenly I felt a clutch on 
my arm, and “ By God! what’s 
that ? ” came a whisper. 

“What? Where?” I said 


in surprise. 
“That’s queer, it’s gone,” 
he answered. “I must be get- 


ting the jim-jams.” 

*What’s gone? What on 
earth are you talking about ? ” 
I asked irritably. 

“JT could have sworn I'd 
seen a bush-cow. You see that 
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bump, with a white streak. on 
it, near the base of that tree ? ”’ 

é Y es.”’ 

“ Well, it seemed to move— 
I suppose it must have been 
sunlight shining through the 
branches,—and, for a second, 
I thought we’d come up with 
our elusive friend.” 

“* So the story I told you last 
night has made you see shadows 
after all,” I laughed. 

“‘ [suppose so,” said Anthony 
with a sheepish grin. ‘“‘ You 
know I’ve been thinking about 
the damn thing for a couple 
of days and nights now.” We 
walked on toward the tree. 

“It’s quite excusable,” I 
murmured, perhaps a thought 
loftily. ‘‘ I’ve felt like that— 
when I was your age.” 

“Well, ‘ feel like that’ again,”’ 
shouted Anthony. “Look!” 

The white-streaked bump on 
the tree had moved, and, mov- 
ing, resolved itself into the 
heavy contours of the game we 
were seeking ! 

“Sorry, Anthony,” I said 
quietly, and then, “ For God’s 
sake, be careful! Don’t fire 
until I give the word.” 

I moved away slowly. 

“I think it’s off,” called 
Anthony. 

“No, keep your eyes on it. 
It means mischief,” I replied, 
as I kept adding to the distance 
between us. 

The bush-cow stood stock- 
still, and I lifted the leaf-sight 

of my rifle to 200 yards. 

It had evidently seen us, but, 
as there was no detectable 
breeze, was probably in some 





doubt as to what we were, 
Anthony was walking steadily 
ahead, while I still continued 
my diagonal course. 

Then things seemed to happen 
altogether, and what occurred 
in a few seconds takes an un- 
wieldy pen long to describe, 
The bush-cow lifted and shook 
a great horned head, and, turn- 
ing, trotted away at right angles 
to us, 

“Crash!” came a report 
from Anthony’s rifle, and, with 
@ bound hardly credible in an 
animal of its size, the bush- 
cow wheeled and _ charged 
straight at him. I caught a 
fleeting glimpse as he sank on 
one knee, and then, flicking 
down my sights, I let drive 
at the furious beast. I saw 
it stumble as my shot went 
home; but, to my horror, it 
recovered, and as I frantically 
worked the bolt for my second 
shot, seemed almost on top of 
him. I couldn’t fire; they 
were almost in line, and I 
prayed that the boy would 
keep his nerve. 

*‘ Crash!” An orange flame, 
a little cloud of smoke, a twitch- 
ing mound of flesh ! 

Through the glare of noon 
I saw both boy and beast lie 
prone, inert, and rushed in 
panic to the spot. 

As I threw down my rifle 
and stooped to the drawn white 
face, a pair of light blue eye 
opened and blinked. 

“Are you hurt, kid?” ! 
murmured, as I loosened his 
battered topee. F 

“TT don’t know,” he said 
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in a faltering voice; then, 
stretching his legs and arms, 
“TJ don’t think so.” 

With a sigh of relief I lifted 
him gently to his feet and he 
stood, with an arm across my 
shoulders, looking down at the 
bush-cow which lay dead at 
our feet. _ 

“That was a close call, 
Anthony,” I said. 

“ Yes,” he laughed nervously, 
“but I wasn’t going to miss 
my shot, so I waited till the 
brute was nearly on top of me 
before I fired.” 

“You waited rather long, 
didn’t you ? ” I queried. 

“Yes. Just about one sec- 
ond,” said Anthony; “ but 
you've always ‘rubbed it in’ 
about my impetuosity, so I 
held fire until I nearly died of 
fright, and you see the result.” 

“Poor kid,” I said involun- 
tarily. ‘But you’re lucky to 
get off so lightly; it must 
have just hit you when it 
fell.” 

“Yes, I felt as though I’d 
had my first Rugger game of the 
season and had been trodden 
on by a hefty pack of forwards. 
That’s a strange thing,” he 
said, pointing to the bush-cow. 
“ Have you ever seen markings 
like that before ? ” 

Running from the bush-cow’s 
shoulder to its hind - quarters 
bend a broad white belt of 


“No,” I answered. ‘“ That’s 


very queer: must be the re- 


pg a@ bad burn from a bush 


“Yes; and is as good a bit 
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of camouflage as any expert 
could design,” said Anthony. 
“No wonder the beast was 
dificult to see. Now, what 
about your ‘ shadows’ ?”’ 

“ Accept my apologies,” I 
laughed; ‘but one would 
hardly expect to see a camou- 
flaged bush-cow.” 

“Tt'll be something to talk 
about, anyway,” said Anthony. 
* But what are we going to do 
with the brute ? ” 

“Tl take the tail back,” I 
said, “‘and we'll send boys 
out for the head to-morrow. 
As for the meat—that’ll be a 
dash to the village, and, Ju-ju 
or no Ju-ju, they'll eat it all 
right, if there’s any of it left 
by the jackals and vultures.” 

“What a head!” said An- 
thony in admiration, as he 
unslung his camera. ‘“‘ There’s 
no doubt about it being the 
beast we were after. See its 
horns: one is a foot shorter 
than the other.” 

“Yes, it’s the ‘Monarch’ 
all right,” I said. ‘Give me 
the camera, and you stand up 
and display your manly figure 
to its best advantage.” 

“* Makes me feel like a tripper 
out for the day,” laughed 
Anthony. 

“Yes,” I said with a smile, 
“except that ‘road-hogs’ are 
the only wild beasts extant in 
our fair realm ! ” 

I took a couple of snapshots 
and a close-up of the bush- 
cow’s head—which was really 
a wonderful trophy—and then, 
after taking rough measure- 
ments of the beast, we turned 
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bump, with a white streak, on 
it, near the base of that tree ? ” 

“eé Y es.”’ 

“* Well, it seemed to move— 
I suppose it must have been 
sunlight shining through the 
branches,—and, for a second, 
I thought we’d come up with 
our elusive friend.” 

** So the story I told you last 
night has made you see shadows 
after all,” I laughed. 

“‘ [suppose so,” said Anthony 
with a sheepish grin. “ You 
know I’ve been thinking about 
the damn thing for a couple 
of days and nights now.” We 
walked on toward the tree. 

“It’s quite excusable,” I 
murmured, perhaps a thought 
loftily. ‘‘ I’ve felt like that— 
when I was your age.” 

** Well, ‘ feel like that’ again,” 
shouted Anthony. “ Look!” 

The white-streaked bump on 
the tree had moved, and, mov- 
ing, resolved itself into the 
heavy contours of the game we 
were seeking ! 

“Sorry, Anthony,” I said 
quietly, and then, “‘ For God’s 
sake, be careful! Don’t fire 
until I give the word.” 

I moved away slowly. 

“I think it’s off,” called 
Anthony. 

“No, keep your eyes on it. 
It means mischief,” I replied, 
as I kept adding to the distance 
between us. 

The bush-cow stood stock- 
still, and I lifted the leaf-sight 
of my rifle to 200 yards. 

It had evidently seen us, but, 
as there was no detectable 
breeze, was probably in some 
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doubt as to what we were, 
Anthony was walking steadily 
ahead, while I still continued 
my diagonal course. 

Then things seemed to happen 
altogether, and what occurred 
in a few seconds takes an un- 
wieldy pen long to describe, 
The bush-cow lifted and shook 
@ great horned head, and, turn- 
ing, trotted away at right angles 
to us. 

“Crash!” came a report 
from Anthony’s rifle, and, with 
@ bound hardly credible in an 
animal of its size, the bush- 
cow wheeled and _ charged 
straight at him. I caught a 
fleeting glimpse as he sank on 
one knee, and then, flicking 
down my sights, I let drive 
at the furious beast. I saw 
it stumble as my shot went 
home; but, to my horror, it 
recovered, and as I frantically 
worked the bolt for my second 
shot, seemed almost on top of 
him. I couldn’t fire; they 
were almost in line, and I 
prayed that the boy would 
keep his nerve. 

“Crash!” An orange flame, 
alittle cloud of smoke, a twitch- 
ing mound of flesh ! 

Through the glare of noon 
I saw both boy and beast lie 
prone, inert, and rushed in 
panic to the spot. 

As I threw down my rifle 
and stooped to the drawn white 
face, a pair of light blue eye 
opened and blinked. 

“Are you hurt, kid?” I 
murmured, as I loosened his 
battered topee. 

‘*I—I don’t know,” he said 
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in a faltering voice; then, 
stretching his legs and arms, 
“J don’t think so.” 

With a sigh of relief I lifted 
him gently to his feet and he 
stood, with an arm across my 
shoulders, looking down at the 
bush-cow which lay dead at 
our feet. 

“That was a close call, 
Anthony,” I said. 

“ Yes,” he laughed nervously, 
“but I wasn’t going to miss 
my shot, so I waited till the 
brute was nearly on top of me 
before I fired.” 

“You waited rather long, 
didn’t you ? ” I queried. 

“Yes. Just about one sec- 
ond,” said Anthony; “ but 
you've always ‘rubbed it in’ 
about my impetuosity, so I 
held fire until I nearly died of 
fright, and you see the result.” 

“Poor kid,” I said involun- 
tarily. ‘‘ But you’re lucky to 
get off so lightly; it must 
of just hit you when it 
ell.’’ 

“Yes, I felt as though I’d 
had my first Rugger game of the 
season and had been trodden 
on by a hefty pack of forwards. 
That’s a strange thing,” he 
said, pointing to the bush-cow. 
“Have you ever seen markings 
like that before ? ” 

Running from the bush-cow’s 
shoulder to its hind - quarters 
a a broad white belt of 


“No,” I answered. ‘“ That’s 
very queer: must be the re- 
- of a bad burn from a bush 


“Yes; and is as good a bit 
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of camouflage as any expert 
could design,” said Anthony. 
“No wonder the beast was 
difficult to see. Now, what 
about your ‘ shadows’? ” 

“ Accept my apologies,” I 
laughed; “but one would 
hardly expect to see a camou- 
flaged bush-cow.”’ 

“It'll be something to talk 
about, anyway,’ said Anthony. 
“But what are we going to do 
with the brute ? ” 

“Tl take the tail back,” I 
said, “and we'll send boys 
out for the head to-morrow. 
As for the meat—that’ll be a 
dash to the village, and, Ju-ju 
or no Ju-ju, they'll eat it all 
right, if there’s any of it left 
by the jackals and vultures.” 

“What a head!” said An- 
thony in admiration, as he 
unslung his camera. ‘“‘ There’s 
no doubt about it being the 
beast we were after. See its 
horns: one is a foot shorter 
than the other.” 

“Yes, it’s the ‘Monarch’ 
all right,” I said. ‘‘ Give me 
the camera, and you stand up 
and display your manly figure 
to its best advantage.” 


“* Makes me feel like a tripper 
out for the day,” laughed 
Anthony. 


“Yes,” I said with a smile, 
*‘ except that ‘road-hogs’ are 
the only wild beasts extant in 
our fair realm ! ” 

I took a couple of snapshots 
and a close-up of the bush- 
cow’s head—which was really 
a wonderful trophy—and then, 
after taking rough measure- 
ments of the beast, we turned 
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to go. It was a weary trek 
back to the village and nearly 
dark when we arrived; but 
the sight of the consternation 
caused when Anthony threw 
the tail of the bush-cow into 
the centre of a ring of awe- 
struck villagers was worth all 
the trouble and discomfort of 
the long and wearying journey 
we had made. The old farmer 
was well to the fore and spoke 


at length on the virtue of the 
white man’s Ju-ju, and, when: 
we retired to rest, the last I 
heard before sleep came to 
me was the sound of his voice 
explaining, to a wondering 
crowd, how it was that he, and 
he alone, was responsible— 
because of his directions to uw 
—for their liberation from a 
bad Ju-ju in the shape of the 
bush-cow. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT’S MAN FRIDAY. 


‘‘ Why, what a madcap hath heaven lent us here!” 


Or the Great Mel, Meredith 
says: “ He was a tailor, and 
he kept horses ; he was a tailor, 
and he had gallant adventures. 
... Such a personage comes 
but once in a generation, and, 
when he goes, men miss the 
man as well as their money.” 
Nevertheless the “sad dog of 
Lymport ” had a contemporary. 
The first time William Laidlaw 
saw John Ballantyne, Sir 
Walter Scott’s friend and facto- 
tum, he was measuring the 
yeomanry at Selkirk for new 
breeches. A quick, active, in- 
trepid little fellow, lean as a 
scarecrow, who hopped rather 
than walked, he had not the 
presence of Meredith’s hero, 
and never could, like Mel, have 
been taken for a Marquis; but 
in other respects they were 
well matched. Mel “as a 
conteur was inimitable’ ; John 
“a thoroughly light-hearted 
droll, all over quaintness and 
humorous mimicry.” Both 
hunted and shot and outran 
the constable. Neither was 
destined to bite the bridle. 

Death struck Melchisedec off 
the list of living tailors. A less 
majestic hand did that for 
Ballantyne. But the quondam 
tailor was soon in the saddle 
again, with Scott for a loupin’- 
on-stane. He has, in conse- 


quence, a niche in the temple 
fame—an unenviable one. 


—King John, 


Three years as book-keeper, 
after no known system, at the 
printing office of his brother 
James in Edinburgh, of which 
Walter Scott was an undis- 
closed partner, led to what 
Lockhart rather savagely calls 
“a wider sphere of mischief.” 
Scott set him up as a publisher. 

Rigdumfunnidos to Scott, to 
others he was Leein’ Johnny. 
“Is that true, John?” he was 
once asked. “No, not one 
word of it,” was the unabashed 
reply. “‘ Any blockhead may 
stick to truth, but ‘tis a sad 
hamperer of genius.” This 
propensity is cleverly hinted at 
in the “‘Chaldee Manuscript,” 
that jeu desprit the equal, at 
least, of Swift’s ‘‘ Battle of 
the Books,” which created such 
@ commotion on its appearance 
in ‘Blackwood’ for October 
1817. He is introduced as 
one of the familiars of the 
great magician who dwelt in 
the old fastness hard by the 
river Jordan. “John the 
brother of James, which is 
a man of low stature, and 
giveth out merry things, and is 
a lover of fables from his 
youth up.” A _ de’il-ma-care 
spirit in a frame which at best 
would scarcely hold together, 
was how the poet Campbell 
recalled him. 

On £300 a year, and a fourth 
share of non-existent profits, 
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he kept his blood horses, rode 
to convenient meets or took an 
airing on Leith Links, held a 
bottle of old port to be neces- 
sary for his health’s sake, and 
indulged as of yore in good 
eheer and congenial company. 
“A more reckless, thoughtless, 
improvident adventurer,” says 
Lockhart, “‘ never rushed into 
the serious responsibilities of 
business.” The shop resembled 
a fashionable West End lounge ; 
and, forestallng Mr Murray, 
Byron’s ‘‘ Anak of Publishers,”’ 
not yet of Albemarle Street, he 
had his drawing-room. There 
Scott was to be seen most days 
on his way home from the 
Courts, turning over the black- 
letter volumes dutifully set 
aside for his delectation. Some 
of these he would carry off, 
stuffing them into his pockets, 
made a large size for the pur- 
pose. Henry Mackenzie, the 
venerable ‘‘Man of Feeling,” 
a frequent visitor, flitted about 
“like a ghost from another 
epoch.” Occasionally there 
would be a formal dinner-party, 
presided over by Mrs Ballan- 
tyne, at which Scott appeared 
dressed in white silk stockings, 
a@ scarlet silk under-waistcoat, 
and the uniform coat of the 
Border Club, his friends and 
admirers, theatrical, musical, 
and literary, around him. 

To John Ballantyne, in 
Franklin’s phrase, one to-day 
was worth two to-morrows ; but 
it is going too far to assert, as 
Lockhart does, that the blackest 
day in Scott’s calendar was 
that which brought them into 
pecuniary connection. Parti- 
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sanship, a failing of Lockhart’s, 
fairly got the upper hand of 
him when writing of the Ballan- 
tynes. No thought of blaming 
them entered Scott’s mind, 
They were pawns, especially 
John. 

Admittedly better fitted for 
the Green Room than the 
Counting House, and a spend- 
thrift, to manage anything 
was beyond him; yet he was 
set an impossible task. The 
books published were, in the 
bulk, unsaleable by anyone. 
With all his gifts, Scott's 
judgment was badly at fault, 
The judicious Murray, who 
stood by them at the begin- 
ning, backed out. He declined 
to share in a scheme for which 
their green experience antici- 
pated success “‘to an extent 
almost immense.”’ ‘‘ Mr Scott,” 
James Ballantyne wrote to him, 
“is so sanguine about this 
plan, that I believe he means 
to propose to you to embark 
£500 or £1000 in it. I wish to 
God I had any money to 
embark.” 

John Ballantyne may, like 
Scott, have nourished illusions 
about himself as a man of 
affairs; if he did they were 
dispelled before the firm had 
been going a year. His suc 
cinct summary of the ill-starred 
enterprise — a regular Rake’s 
Progress — shows this. He 
thoughtfully gives his age at 
each date. 

“1809, 35: Already the busi- 
ness in Hanover Street getting 
into difficulty, from our ignor 
ance of its nature, and most 
extravagant and foolish ad 
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vances from its funds to the 
printing concern. I ought to 
have resisted this, but I was 
thoughtless, although not 
young, or rather reckless, and 
lived on as long as I could 
make ends meet. 

“1810, 36: Bills increasing 
—the destructive system of 
accommodations adopted. 

“1811, 37: Bills increased 
to a most fearful degree. Sir 
William Forbes & Co. shut 
their account. No bank would 
discount with us, and every- 
thing leading to irretrievable 
failure.” 

The shutters went up in 
1813, five years from the start. 
A solemn leave-taking with 
John fixes his status, in Scott’s 
eyes at all events. ‘* Adieu, 
my dear John. I have the 
most sincere regard for you, 
and you may depend on my 
considering your interest with 
quite as much attention as 
my own. If I have ever ex- 
pressed myself with irritation 
in speaking of this business, 
you must impute it to the 
sudden, extensive, and unex- 
pected embarrassments in which 
I found myself involved all at 
once. If to your real goodness 
of heart and integrity, and to 
the quickness and acuteness of 
your talents, you added habits 
of more universal circumspec- 
tion, and, above all, the courage 
to tell disagreeable truths to 
those whom you hold in regard, 
I pronounce that the world 
never held such a man of busi- 
hess. These it must be your 
study to add to your other 
good qualities. Meantime, as 
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someone says to Swift, I love 
you with all your failings. 
Pray make an effort and love 
me with all mine.” Scott 
had staked everything on a 
successful tussle with Con- 
stable, his erstwhile publisher ; 
worsted, he turned to him for 
help, a hateful necessity. ‘‘ My 
poverty, but not my will, con- 
sents,” the apothecary’s reply 
to Romeo, gives the sum of his 
feelings. 

A crushing burden of debt 
fell on Scott—and on James 
Ballantyne, an unwilling par- 
ticipator in the publishing ven- 
ture. John was let off, and 
lost nothing, having nothing 
to lose. A rap over the fingers 
from Scott in 1814 seems mild 
in the circumstances. ‘‘ You 
are like the crane in the fable, 
when you boast of not having 
got anything from the busi- 
ness; you may thank God 
that it did not bite your head 
off. Would to God I were at 
let-a-be for let-a-be; but you 
have done your best, and so 
must I.” James suffered in 
silence. 

On Constable’s advice Rig- 
dumfunnidos adopted a new 
vocation, one peculiarly suited 
to his volatile cast of mind, 
his quips and conceits. Scott 
also began anew. But there 
was no parting of the ways. 
The opening chapters of 
‘ Waverley,’ laid aside and for- 
gotten, proved a providential 
and a timely find. Scott with- 
drew into his shell, finished 
the novel, and published it 
anonymously. The Great Un- 
known, though known, was 
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only to be approached through 
his agent, Mr John Ballantyne. 

“1813, 39: In business as a 
literary auctioneer in Princes 
Street ; from which period to 
the present I have got gradu- 
ally forward, both in that line 
and as third partner of the 
works of the Author of Waver- 
ley, so that I am now, at 45, 
worth about (I owe £2000) 
£5000, with, however, alas! 
many changes—my strong con- 
stitution much broken; my 
father and mother dead, and 
James estranged—the chief en- 
joyment and glory of my life 
being the possession of the 
friendship and confidence of the 
greatest of men.” 

The Picaroon is Scott’s 
sobriquet for him as agent, 
@ particularly apt one. His 
methods were impish. They 
all but drove Constable crazy. 
William Blackwood, with John 
Murray, published the first 
series of ‘Tales of My Land- 
lord.’ He writes to Murray in 
@ fury: “John I always con- 
sidered as no better than a 
swindler, but James I put some 
trust and confidence in. You 
judged more accurately, for you 
always said that he was a 
damned cunning fellow. .. . 
My blood boils when I think of 
them.” Scott in a letter to 
Terry, if more guarded, is hardly 
less outspoken about John. “I 
shall take care of Mr Win- 
stanley’s interest, who has be- 
haved too handsomely to be 
trusted to the mercy of our 
little friend the Picaroon, who 
is, . notwithstanding his many 
excellent qualities, a little on 
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the score of old Gobbo — doth 
somewhat smack — somewhat 
grow to.” 

Blackwood’s prescience jg 
shown in the reflection, “If 
we live a little longer, we shall 
see what will be the end of all 
their cunning, never-ending 
labyrinths of plots and 
schemes ”’; and he came nearer 
the mark than Mr Murray in 
his first impressions of James 
Ballantyne. There was a 
* smatch of honour ” in James. 
In the hour of distress he 
applied to Blackwood, and was 
not sent empty away. ‘The 
importunity was Scott’s. His 
needs were great and ever 
growing greater, entailing an 
endless raising of the wind. A 
short note from James Ballan- 
tyne to William Blackwood, 
hitherto unpublished, written 
after the smash in 1826, when 
John had been five years i 
his grave, partially lifts the 
veil on Scott’s insistence. “Mr 
Gibson alone transacts for 
Napoleon, respecting which I 
know nothing more than what 
I hear by accident. Indeed he 
consults me about—nothing. 
This perhaps ought to lower 
me in my own opinion; but 
I am only glad that it saves 
me trouble and responsibility. 
He himself is qualifying # 
make a bargain with all the 
men in Yorkshire.’ Mr Gibson 
was one of the three trustees 
charged with Sir Walter Scotts 
affairs. “He himself,” of 
course, is Scott. 

Constable’s misgivings ove 
the Scott cum Ballantyne col 
nection were constant, and 4 
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story is told of him which, 
whether fact or fable, illus- 
trates the truth. He is said 
to have likened them to 
Dr Gillespie's cow. The cow 
was the first milker in the 
parish, yet the doctor brought 
her to market. “‘ Why,” asked 
everybody, “what’s making 
you sell your cow that gies sae 
muckle milk?” ‘‘I’ll tell ye 
that, maybe,” answered the 
doctor, “‘at the close of the 
market.” The cow was dis- 
posed of, and the doctor gave 
his reasons. ‘“‘ First, ye see, 
she took her ain meat—then she 
took Bruckie’s—and then she 
would have Hawkie’s—and after 
a’ she wad roar for mair.”’ 
Archibald Constable was a 
man of ready and pungent 
wit. When John joined the 
fraternity of booksellers in 
which Constable himself was 
known as the Czar of Muscovy, 
Murray as The Emperor of the 
West, and Longmans as The 
Divan, he was asked what 
title was to be bestowed on 
Ballantyne. He immediately 
named him the Dey of Alljeers. 
Again at Abbotsford, on Scott 
objecting to John Ballantyne’s 
proposal to fire off an old gun, 
“Nay, Mr Puff, it would burst, 
and blow you to the devil 
before your time,” Constable 
had a sly dig at them. 
“Johnny, my man, what the 
mischief puts drawing at sight 
intoyour head?” Scottlaughed, 
but John for once was put out 
of countenance. 

The third partner in the 
Works of the author of 
Waverley ’"—a third share of 
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the publisher’s moiety of the 
bargain—made no pretence to 
the habits of circumspection 
which Scott had urged him to 
add to his other good qualities. 
He enlarged his stable, had a 
dapper little Newmarket groom, 
named his stud after Scott’s 
characters, and rode to his 
auction rooms on a tall milk- 
white hunter, a tail of grey- 
hounds in his wake, or drove 
tandem. Christopher North de- 
picts the gay auctioneer in all 
his glory. ‘‘ There he was, as 
usual, arrayed in the very pink 
of knowingness—grey frock and 
pebble buttons, buckskins, top- 
boots, &c.; the whip—for Old 
Mortality needs no whip—dang- 
ling from the horn behind; 
and that fine young grew, 
Dominie Sampson, capering 
round about him in the mad- 
ness of his hilarity.” His 
sporting garb was green. The 
buttons had belonged to the 
Great Montrose, and were cut 
from an old coat of the Marquis 
purchased with some other 
antiques from Graham of Gart- 
more. “ A dissipated and swag- 
gering little tailor,” says the 
‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 
Whatever his antics or ex- 
travagances, Scott’s favour and 
affection never failed him. He 
was seldom absent when a sale 
took place. Lockhart records 
a Sunday morning episode at 
Abbotsford. John from _ his 
hunting-box a few miles dis- 
tant arrived with Constable 
in time for breakfast, and with 
Scott, leaning on his henchman 
Tom Purdie, and Lockhart, they 
set out to inspect the cottage 
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which was to be Lockhart’s 
after his marriage. Constable, 
heavy of body, panted behind 
Scott through the ravines to 
the uplands, affirming that “ it 
was not every author who 
should lead him such a dance”’ ; 
while John, ‘a projector to the 
core,” mounted on Old Mor- 
tality “looking pallid and 
emaciated as a ghost,’ capered 
about gay and cheerful, ready 
to ride over hedge and ditch 
to mark out a line for the pro- 
posed avenue. Scott demurred, 
as the country people would 
take them for a party of 
heathens, and he, clapping spurs 
to his horse, made off. ‘ ‘The 
de’il’s in the body,’ quoth Tom 
Purdie; ‘he'll be ower every 
yett atween this and Turnagain, 
though it be the Lord’s day. 
I wadna wonder if he were to 
be ceeted before the Session.’ 
‘Be sure, Tam,’ cries Con- 
stable, ‘that you egg on the 
Dominie to blaw up his father. 
I wouldna grudge a hundred 
miles 0’ gait to see the ne’er- 
do-well on the stool, and neither, 
I'll be sworn, would the sheriff.’ 
‘Na, na,’ quoth the sheriff ; ‘ we'll 
let sleeping dogs be, Tam.’ ” 
He made an addition to 
Harmony Hall, his house at 
Trinity on the Firth of Forth, 
with doors so narrow that his 
portly wife could not pass 
through. The grounds of this 
villa were cunningly laid out 
in “a fairy-like labyrinth ” 
of trellised alleys, mysterious 
alcoves, and bright parterres ; 
and the interior, furnished with 
fastidious taste, was adorned 
with objects of virtu picked up 
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on his professional journeys to 
the Continent in quest of enrios 
for the saleroom. Here he 
entertained, and was enter 
tained by, the leading actor 
and actresses of the day, with 
Scott at times of the company, 
“ Here,” says Lockhart, 
“Graham quavered, and here 
Liston drolled his best—here 
Johnstone, and Murray, and 
Yates, mixed jest and stave 
here Kean revelled and rioted 
—and here the Roman Kemble 
often played the Greek from 
sunset to dawn. Nor did the 
popular cantatrice or danseuse 
of the time disdain to freshen 
her roses, after a laborious 
week, amidst these Paphian 
arbours of Harmony Hall.” His 
dinners were “in all respects 
Parisian’; pasty of Strass- 
burg or Perigord, boar’s head 
from Coblenz, turkey stuffed 
with truffies from the Palais 
Royal. The wines, unmen- 
tioned, would, we may be sure, 
be of an excellence to grace 
these dainties. 

Scott was wont to relate with 
‘peculiar unction’ a tale of 
John on one of his visits t 
Paris. Ballantyne happened to 
meet there a bookseller of 
Edinburgh likewise bent 
business, a staid elder of the 
kirk. Having ascertained 
John’s address, the bibliopole 
went to him a day or two 
afterwards, with the news of 4 
richly illuminated missal opel 
to purchase. He was informed 
that monsieur had gone out, 
but that madame was at home. 
“But oh! Mr Scott, there was 
nae Mrs John yonder, but 4 
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painted Jezebel sittin’ up in 
her bed, wi’ a wheen impudent 
French limmers like hersel’, 
and twa or three whiskered 
plackguards, takin’ their colla- 
tion o’ nicknacks and cham- 

wine! I ran out o’ the 
house as if I had been shot.” 
Though Scott was a severe 
censor of such matters as a 
rule, John’s delinquencies al- 
ways amused him. 

Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, 
suspected Scott to be the 
author of the Waverley Novels, 
nay, knew, from internal evi- 
dence which could not be mis- 
taken; but John Ballantyne 
“fairly swore him out of his 
original fixed belief.”” One day 
Hogg told Scott a great secret 
about the authorship of a cer- 
tain work or article, and Scott 
said to him that he was misin- 
formed, as he knew the author 
to be a@ very different person. 
“Na, na, Mr Scott, you are 
clean wrang,’’ replied the Shep- 
herd, ‘for Johnny Ballantyne 
tauld me, an’ he couldna but 
ken.” “ Ay,” was Scott’s re- 
sponse, “but ye should hae 
ascertained whether it was leein’ 
Johnny or true Johnny who 
told you that, for they are two 
a8 different persons as exist on 
the face of the earth.” This 
love of mystification was put 
to the service of the Shepherd 
when Hogg, baulked in an idea 


ee 
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he had for a collection of 
original poems by the leading 
living poets, Byron, Scott, 
Wordsworth, and others, fell 
back on a better plan and 
wrote them himself. John de- 
lighted in quizzing his cus- 
tomers : the poems were either 
genuine or Hogg was the most 
wonderful shepherd that ever 
tended a flock! Within six 
weeks he had thirty pounds to 
hand over. 

Aping his patron, Ballantyne 
wrote a novel, ‘The Widow’s 
Lodgings "—‘‘ more wretched 
trash never was ”—which ran 
into a second edition! An 
account of his travels on the 
Continent after Waterloo is 
said to owe more to his talent 
for drawing the long bow than 
to his powers of observation. 
He also published a fourpenny 
weekly entitled ‘The Sale 
Room,’ a dull-and hopeless 
concern according to Lockhart, 
to which Scott contributed some 
light verse. Oddly enough a 
trifle in this periodical signed 
‘ Christopher Corduroy ’ is be- 
lieved to have first brought 
Lockhart to Scott’s notice. 

Considering John Ballan- 
tyne’s profusion and Scott's 
lavish outlays at Abbotsford, 
it is hardly credible that the 
authorship of the Waverley 
novels can have been a secret 
to anyone of discernment.!' On 





*'In a letter to Robert Pierse Gillies, dated Rydal Mount, April 25, 1815, 
Wordsworth speaks openly of Scott as the author. It is worth quoting as an 


amusing instance of critical blindness. 


“You mentioned ‘Guy Mannering’ in 


your last. I have read it. I cannot say that I was disappointed, for there is 
very considerable talent displayed in the performance, and much of that sort of 
knowledge with which the author's mind is so richly stored. But the adven- 


tures I think not well chosen or invented, and they are still worse put together ; 
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one occasion at least John let 
the cat out of the bag. The 
story is told by Mrs Mathews, 
the wife of the comedian, in 
the biography of her husband. 
He, Terry, and Constable were 
dining with them. John Bal- 
lantyne, she says, had an in- 
discreet vivacity sometimes, es- 
pecially when, as then, he was 
exhilarated by wine. She asked 
him about books, and he re- 
plied, ‘‘I shall soon send you 
Scott's new novel.” Mr Con- 
stable looked daggers, and Terry 
exclaimed, “John! Ah! what 
are you about?’ John seemed 
the impersonation of Fear, 
“startled at the sound him- 
self had made.” Not another 
word was said, and the little 
man’s lapse was held sacred. 
Left to himself without the 
helping hand, John Ballantyne 


might have become a star of 
some magnitude in his own 
métier. The Old Scotch Lady 
of Mathews’ repertory was his, 
and in Lockhart’s opinion but 
an imperfect copy of the origi- 
nal. Even so, when Mathews 
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made his début at the English 
Opera House as an unsup- 
ported entertainer, the piece 
was pronounced “the most 
chaste, and for that reason 
the finest and most difficult 
performance of the night,” 
Lockhart wondered why 
Mathews, who borrowed 
many good things from Ballan. 
tyne, allowed his masterpiece, 
“The Cobbler of Kelso’— 
“worthy of the old women in 
Rabelais at the birth of Panta 
gruel””»—to escape him 
Mathews kept his ears cocked 
when in the Scottish capital, 
Among his appropriations was 
the Ettrick Shepherd’s rejoinder 
to Dr Spurzheim, the phrenolo- 
gist, who wanted to explore the 
cranium of the poet. “My 
dear fellow, if a few knots and 
swells make a skull of genius, 
I’ve seen mony a saft chield 
get a swapping organisation in 
five minutes at Selkirk tryst.” 
Mathews wished him to write 
something for his ‘ At Home, 
but Hogg gave up the idea, a 
the original stories of Mn 





and the characters, with the exception of Meg Merrilees, excite little interest, 
In the management of this lady the author has shown very considerable ability, 
but with that want of taste which is universal among modern novels of the 
Radcliffe school, which, as far as they are concerned, this is. I allude to the 
laborious manner in which everything is placed before your eyes for the pro 
duction of picturesque effect.- The reader, in good narration, feels that pictures 
rise up before his sight, and pass away from it unostentatiously, succeeding each 
other. But when they are fixed upon an easel for the express purpose of being 
admired, the judicious are apt to take offence, and even to turn sulky at the 
exhibitor’s officiousness. But these novels are likely to be much overrated oa 
their first appearance, and will afterwards be as much undervalued. ‘ Waverley 
heightened my opinion of Scott’s talents very considerably, and if ‘ Mannering 
has not added much, it has not taken much away. Infinitely the best part of 
‘ Waverley’ is the pictures of Highland manners at Maclvor’s castle, and the de- 
lineation of his character, which are done with great spirit. The Scotch Baron 
and all the circumstances in which he is exhibited are too peculiar and oulré 
Such caricatures require a higher condiment of humour to give them & 
than the author of ‘ Waverley’ possesses.” 
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MKnight, John Ballantyne’s 
old lady, were, he said, “ truly 
inimitable.” 

‘Maga ’ in the lifetime of her 
creator put him above all the 
professionals. “‘ Passing at will 
through every note of serious- 
ness and passion, down into 
the most dry, husky vibrations 
of gruffness, or the most sharp 
feeble chirpings of old women’s 
querulousness, according to the 
minutest specialties of the char- 
acter introduced for the moment 
upon the stage of that perpetual 
Aristophanic comedy his con- 
versation — why, Bannister, 
Mathews, Liston, Yates, Russell 
—none of them all is like 
John Ballantyne, when that 
eye of his has fairly caught its 
inspiration from the sparkle of 
his glass.” 1 After his death 
Christopher North brought him 
into the ‘ Noctes Ambrosianz ’- 
Scene ‘The Snuggery,’ metia- 
morphosed, as the Shepherd 
declared, “‘ intil a perfeck para- 
gon o’ a leebrary, wi’ glitterin’ 
brass-wired rosewood shelves, 
through whilk the bricht-bunn 
byeuckies glint splendid as sun- 
beams, yet saftened and sub- 
dued, somehow or ither, doun 
to a specie o’ moonlicht.” 


NORTH. 


Tis fitted up, James, after a 
fancy-plan of our poor, dear, 
old, facete, feeling, ingenious, and 
most original friend—Johnny Bal- 
lantyne. ; 


SHEPHERD. 


Johnny Ballantyne ! 
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Methinks I see him—his slight 
slender figure restless with a spirit 
that knew no rest—his face so 
suddenly changeful in its expres- 
sion from what a stranger might 
have thought habitual gravity, 
into what his friends knew to be 
native there—glee irrepressible and 
irresistible—the very madness of 
mirth, James, in which the fine 
ether of animal spirits seemed to 
respire the breath of genius, and 
to shed through the room, or the 
open air, a contagion of cheerful- 
ness, against which no heart was 
proof, however sullen, and no 
features could stand, however grim 
—but still all the company, Can- 
ters and Covenanters inclusive, 
relaxed and thawed into murmurs 
of merriment, even as the strong 
spring sunshine sends a-singing 
the bleak frozen moor-streams, 
till all the wilderness is alive with 
music. 


SHEPHERD. 


He was indeed a canty cretur— 
a delichtfu’ companion. 


NORTH. 


I hear his voice this moment 
within my imagination, as distinct 
as if it were speaking. “Twas 
exceedingly pleasant. 


SHEPHERD. 


It was that. Verra like Sandy’s 
—only a hue merrier, and a few 
beats in the minute faster. Oh, 
sir! hoo he wou’d hae enjoyed the 
Noctes, and hoo the Noctes would 
hae enjoyed him ! 


NORTH. 


In the midst of our merriment, 
James, often has that thought 


’ come over me like a cloud. 





1 “Christopher in the Tent,” September 1819. 
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SHEPHERD. 
What’n a lauch ! 


NORTH. 


Soul-and-heart-felt ! 


SHEPHERD. 


Mony a strange story fell doun 
stane-dead when his tongue grew 
mute. Thoosands o’ curious, na, 
unaccountable anecdotes, ceased 
to be, the day his een were closed ; 
for he tel’t them, sir, as ye ken, 
wi’ his een mair than his lips; 
and his verra hawns spak, when 
he snapped his forefinger and his 
thoomb, or wi’ the hail five spread 
out—and he had what I ca’ an 
elegant hawn’ o’ fine fingers, as 
maist wutty men hae—manually 
illustrated his soobjeck, till the 
words gaed aff, murmuring like 
bees frae the tips, and then Johnny 
was quate again for a minute or 
sae, till some ither freak o’ a fancy 
came athwart his genie, and in- 
stantly loupt intil look, lauch, or 
speech—or rather a’ the three the- 
gither in ane, while Sir Walter 
himsel’ keckled on his chair, and 
leanin’ wi thae  extraordinar’ 
chowks o’ his, that aften seem to 
me amaist as expressive as his 
pile o’ forehead, hoo wou’d he fix 
the grey illumination o’ his een on 
his freen Johnny, and ca’ him by 
that familar name, and by the 
sympathy o’ that maist capawcious 
0’ a sowles, set him clean mad— 
richt doon wudd a’thegither—till 
really, sir, he got untholeably 
divertin’, and folk compleen’d o’ 
pains in their sides, and sat wi’ the 
tears rinnin’ doon their cheeks, 
praying him for gudeness to haud 
his tongue, for that gin he didna, 
somebody or ither wou’d be fa’in 
doon in a fit, and be carried out 
dead. 


The years did not bring dis- 
cretion. Easy money—Lock- 
hart sarcastically remarks that 
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he had no more trouble about 
the publishing or selling of the 
Waverley novels than his own 
‘Cobbler of Kelso ’—was the 
worst thing possible for John 
Ballantyne. A hunting-box on 
the Leader with “two spare 
beds—one an especial good 
one; claret, vin de Graves, and 
Madeira for particular friends ; 
whiskey, ale, and rum for 
others,’’ ceased to satisfy: he 
too must have his Abbotsford 
by the banks of Tweed. Walton 
Hall it was to be called. Ona 
fine autumn afternoon of 1819, 
Scott, accompanied by Lock- 
hart, visited the site, just out- 
side the policy of Floors Castle, 
the Duke of Roxburghe’s stately 
seat at Kelso. He had already 
converted two or three old 
properties into a range of 
stabling, and the villa was laid 
out. A handsome entrance 
hall, a pleasaunce in Italian 
style with ornamental steps, a 
fountain, a terrace overlooking 
the river, were in the plan. 
They dined al fresco on the 
spot, and “after not a few 
bumpers to the prosperity of 
Walton Hall,” John on Old 
Mortality escorted them for 
several miles on their home- 
ward way. During the day 
Scott volunteered his services 
as editor of a ‘ Novelists’ Lib- 
rary’ to be printed and pub- 
lished for the sole benefit of 
his host, a contribution pre 
sumably towards the new house. 
The offer was eagerly accepted. 
Both projects came to an ul 
timely end. In the words of 
another, a greater, Picaroon, 
the immortal Gil Blas, “ou 
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adventures here are whimsical, 
and out of all time and tune.” 
John’s health broke down, the 
symptoms were ominous, and 
he died in the summer of 1821, 
Walton Hall still in course of 
construction. Scott wrote his 
lives of the novelists to appear 
as prefaces to their works, but 
the issue was dropped with the 
tenth volume. It did not 
answer to expectations. This 
was the scheme which in earlier 
days had failed to commend 
itself to Mr Murray. 

John Ballantyne died before 
the blow came which to Scott 
was worse than death—other- 
wise he would for a second 
time have had to make an 
ignominious exit from his native 
town. 

A letter of his to William 
Blackwood, which lies before 
Ws a8 we write, gives a glimpse 
of John as an invalid, a very 
sick man, within a few weeks 
of his death. The good humour 
is there, as in health; but the 
sprightliness is, we fancy, and 
not surprising in his state, a 
trifle forced. ‘“‘I don’t get 
well yet, which is a great hard- 
ship. I have forsworn, too, 
all the W’s: wine, women, 
whisky, and tobaccow, besides 
other letters of the alphabet, 
induding the O’s in a great 
Measure, and yet it will not 
do. How mysterious are the 
ways of Providence. If I die 
how, of what little use I shall 
be in the other world, and 
how comfortable I make my- 
self and some few partial friends 
here! I can’t sing—psalms ; 
my face was never formed to 
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look godly either in the capacity 
of corpse or angel; and in a 
place where there is no pardon 
for peccadilloes — premising 
from the past—how am I to 
get on? Josy Gillon’s reply 
would be ‘Go to Hell’; but 
that is furthest from my notion 
of fitness.” Joseph Gillon, here 
mentioned, was a crony and a 
wag, at one time a solicitor of 
standing in Edinburgh, and 
latterly, through his addiction 
to the bottle, a doorkeeper at 
the House of Lords. 


‘Rather in 
The Lord’s house would I keep a door, 
Than dwell in tents of sin,” 


was how he put it to Scott, 
who met him by chance when 
on one of his visits to London. 
At a gathering, mostly of Whigs, 
the praises of Brougham were 
being loudly sung, and a Tory 
in the company whispered to 
Gillon, ‘‘ Joseph, you have seen 
this young felow—what is your 
real opinion of him? Do you 
think the man will rise?” 
“ Ay,” said Joseph, “Tl be 
bound he will, at a general 
rising.” 

John’s death-bed, to Lock- 
hart, was a thing not to be 
forgotten. His newly made 
will lay on the coverlet, the 
proof-sheets of a volume of 
the ‘ Novelists’ Library ’ were 
by his pillow, and he passed 
from the one to the other, “as 
by jerks and starts the un- 
wonted veil of gloom closed 
upon his imagination, or was 
withdrawn again.” Scott— 
they went together — was 
shaken. A few days after- 
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wards, when they buried him 
in the Canongate Churchyard, 
he turned to Lockhart and 
whispered in his ear, “I feel 
as if there would be less sun- 
shine for me from this day 
forth.” And as they walked 
home Sir Walter told him of 
some deeds which might be 
held to cover a multitude of 
John’s sins. He mentions one. 
A student sat in the auction 
room, noticeably poor and ill. 
“Come,” John said, “I think 
I ken the secret of a sort of 
draft that would relieve you— 
particularly if taken upon an 
empty stomach,” and he handed 
him a cheque for £5 or £10. 

He bequeathed £2000 to Scott 
towards the completion of the 
library at Abbotsford, and dur- 
ing that touching death-bed 
interview had in flashes of 


intelligence advised him as to 
the best style and arrangement 
of the book-shelves. But John 
in death was inconsequent as 


in life. He left nothing save 
debts, which Scott paid. His 
affairs were in hopeless con- 
fusion, inextricably mixed up 
with Scott’s. As the Ettrick 
Shepherd said of himself, “A 
man canna’ do the thing that 
he canna’ do.” John Ballan- 
tyne could not be prudent. 
And Sir Walter? Well, there 
is the old saw, “ Life lieth not 
in living, but in liking.” 

Eleven years afterwards, six 
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since the bubble had burst and 
within less than a month of 
Scott’s death, Mrs John Ballan- 
tyne published a small volume 
of poems to eke out her modest 
resources. These are stated in 
a letter to Mr Blackwood, which 
is still preserved. “I have 
taken the liberty of sending 
you 25 copies of a little publica- 
tion of my own, entitled the 
‘Kelso Souvenir,’ and I am 
certain that in kindness to my 
poor husband’s memory (the 
late Mr John Ballantyne of 
Edinburgh), and when I tell 
you that my income is only 
£44 per annum, you will do 
all in your power to promote 
the sale of it. I have no respon- 
sibility, after paying the printer 
and binder—but that of receiv- 
ing the profit. ... You will 
wonder that my kind friend, 
and relative, Mr Ballantyne, is 
not the printer, but the truth 
is, that knowing his generous 
nature too well, and that he 
would have offered to print it 
for nothing, which I know he 
cannot afford, I have never 
once mentioned the subject to 
him. I am to be in Edinburgh 
in the course of a week or two 
(cholera permitting), and will 
do myself the pleasure of call- 
ing. I have only printed 200 
copies, nearly 80 of which I 
have sold here.” A sad and 
drab sequel to the riotous waste 
of Harmony Hall! 
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